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MR. LECKY ON DEMOCRACY' 


Wuat is democracy? Sometimes it is the name for a form of 
government by which the ultimate control of the machinery of 
government is committed to a numerical majority of the community. 
Sometimes, and incorrectly, it is used to denote the numerical 
majority itself, the poor or the multitude existing in a State. Some- 
times, and still more loosely, it is the name for a policy directed 
exclusively or mainly to the advantage of the labouring class. 
Finally, in its broadest, deepest, most comprehensive, and most 
interesting sense, Democracy ‘is the name for a certain general condi- 
tion of society, having historic origins, springing from circumstances 
and the nature of things; not only involving the political doctrine of 
popular sovereignty, but representing a great group of correspond- 
ing tendencies over the whole field of moral, social, and even of 
spiritual life within the democratic community. Few writers have 
consistently respected the frontier that divides democracy as a certain 
state of society from democracy as a certain form of government, 
Mill said of the admirable Tocqueville, for instance, that he was apt 
to ascribe to Democracy consequences that really flowed from 
Civilisation. Mr. Lecky is constantly open to the same criticism. 
Whether we think of democracy in the narrower or the wider 
sense—whether as another name for universal suffrage, or as another 
name for a particular stage of civilisation—it equally stands for a 
remarkable revolution in human affairs. In either sense it offers a 
series of moral and political questions of the highest practical 
importance and the most invigorating theoretical interest. It has 
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shaken the strength and altered the attitude of the churches, has 
affected the old subjection of women and modified the old conceptions 
of the family and of property, has exalted labour, has created and 
dominated the huge enginery of the Press, has penetrated in a 
thousand subtle ways into the whole region of rights, duties, human 
relations, and social opportunity. In vain have men sought a single 
common principle for this vast movement. Simplification of life; the 
sovereignty of the people, and the protection of a community by 
itself; the career to the talents; equality and brotherhood; the 
substitution of industrialism for militarism; respect for labour :-— 
such are some of the attempts that have been made to seize in a phrase 
the animating spirit of the profound changes through which the 
civilised world has for a century and more been passing, not only in 
the imposing institutions of the external world, but in the mind and 
heart of individual man. 

We can hardly imagine a finer or more engaging, inspiring, and 
elevating subject for inquiry, than this wonderful outcome of that 
extraordinary, industrial, intellectual, and moral development which 


has awakened in the masses of modern society the consciousness of 


their own strength, and the resolution, still dim and torpid, but 
certain to expand and to intensify, to use that strength for new 
purposes of their own. We may rejoice in democracy, or we may 
dread it. Whether we like it or detest it, and whether a writer 
chooses to look at it as a whole or to investigate some particular 
aspect of it, the examination ought to take us into the highest region 
of political thought, and it undoubtedly calls for the best qualities 
of philosophic statesmanship and vision. 

If so much may be said of the theme, what of the season and the 
hour? In our own country, at any rate, the present would seem to 
be a singularly propitious time for the cool and scientifi¢ considera- 


tion, by a man trained in habits of systematic reflection, of some of 


the questions raised by Mr. Lecky’s title. The English electorate 
has just called a halt to all projects of constitutional reform. The 
great orator and statesman who has for a generation been the organ 
and inspirer of popular sentiment in this kingdom, has quitted the 
stage of public activity. Of the two historic political parties, though 
one is for the moment entrenched behind a strong parliamentary 
majority, yet neither feels perfectly secure against deep internal trans- 
formation, nor perfectly easy about the direction which that trans- 
formation may take. Victors and vanquished alike ostentatiously 
proclaim their supreme devotion to the cause of social reform, 
though the phrase is vague and its contents uncertain and indefinite. 
The extreme wing of what styles itself the Labour party, the 
Socialist“party, or the Collectivist party, has for the hour suffered 
a signal repulse. Yet nobody with an eye in his head believes 
that the accommodation of old social institutions to a state of 
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society in which the political centre of gravity has finally shifted, 
is a completed task, or that the gravest problems involved in that 
task are not left outstanding and inexorable. 

Such a period as this is just the time, one would think, for a 
political philosopher to take stock of institutions ; to trace their real 
working under the surface of external forms; to watch for subtle 
subterranean changes, to classify tendencies, to consider outlying or 
approaching difficulties, to seek solutions, and to do all these 
things with as much precision, directness, definiteness as the highly 
complex nature of the subject will permit. Precision and directness 
are not atall the same thing as dogma. As Tocqueville has well said, 
the books that have done most to make men reflect, and have had most 
influence on their opinions and their acts, are those where the author 
has not thought of telling them dogmatically what they ought to 
think, but where he has set their minds on the road that leads to the 
truths in point, and has made them find such truths as if by their 
own effort. 

If the theme is lofty and the hour favourable, what of our 
teacher? Mr. Lecky has been removed from the distractions of 
active life, and though this has on the one hand the drawback of 
keeping him ignorant of many of the vital realities of his subject, 
it might on the other hand have been expected at least to keep him 
free from its passions. He has large stores of knowledge of other 
times and other countries, and he has been accustomed to expatiate 
upon the facts so accumulated, in copious and impartial dissertations. 
He might seem to be justified in his belief that studies of this sort 
bring with them kinds of knowledge and methods of reasoning ‘ that 
may be of some use in the discussion of contemporary questions.’ 
In other fields he has shown qualities of eminent distinction. 
From him, if from any living writer, we should have expected firm 
grasp of his great subject, unity of argument, reflective originality, 
power, depth, ingenuity; above all, the philosophic temper. In 
every one of these anticipations it is melancholy to have to say that 
deep disappointment awaits the reader. 

First of all, a word or two as to the form. Mr. Lecky has never 
been remarkable for skill in handling masses of material. Compare 
him, for instance, with Montesquieu : he will admit that the thought 
of the comparison is not uncomplimentary. Montesquieu sub- 
ordinates the exposition of facts to the generalisation; detail and 
generalisation are firmly welded together ; illustration never obscures 
nor blocks the central idea; two or three energetic strokes of the 
brush bring a mass of fact into true colour, light, and relation ; in 
short, Montesquieu is a master of the art of composition. In these 
volumes it is very different. Great quantities of fact are constantly 
getting into the way of the argument, and the importation of history 
breaks the thread of discussion. The contents of an industrious man’s 
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note-books are tumbled headlong down, like coals into the hold of a 
Tyne collier. I hesitate to pronounce these great quantities of fact 
irrelevant, because it is not easy to disentangle the author’s thesis, to 
detect his general point of view, or to find a clue through the labyrinth 
of promiscuous topic and the jungle of overgrown detail. It is 
impossible to be sure what is relevant and what is not. With the 
best will in the world, and after attentive and respectful perusal, we 
leave off with no firm and clear idea what the book is aboui, what 
the author is driving at, nor what is the thread of thought that binds 
together the dozen or score pamphlets, monographs, or encyclopedic 
articles of which the work is composed. Organic unity is wholly 
absent ; itis a book which is no book. You might as well hunt for 
the leading principle of what is known in parliamentary speech as an 
Omnibus Bill. There is a pamphlet of forty pages on that novel and 
refreshing theme, the Irish Land Question. Thirty pages are filled 
with the minutie of Local Veto. Five and forty pages go to the 
group of questions relating to the Marriage law: we have Roman 
concubinatus, early Christian marriage, the action of the Council of 
Trent, the case of Lord Northampton in the time of Edward the 
Sixth, and so forth through ali the ages, down to the deceased wife's 
sister of the day in which we live, and the ex-Lord Chancellor who 
declared that if marriage with the sister of 2 deceased wife ever 
became legal, ‘the decadence of England was inevitable,’ and that for 
his part he would rather see 300,000 Frenchmen landed on the 
English coasts. This immense excursus is in its way highly 
interesting ; it lulls us into a most agreeable forgetfulness both of 
democracy and liberty ; but when we reach the end of it and recover 
the high road, we rub our eyes and wonder whither we were bound 
before being wiled into these sequestered bypaths. Then Sunday 
legislation covers twenty close pages ; the observance of Sunday in the 
Early Church, the laws of Constantine and Theodosius, observance in 
the middle ages, Sunday under Elizabeth, James, and Charles, the 
Book of Sports, the Puritan Sunday, and so on, almost down to the 
resolution of the House of Commons a few weeks since for the opening 
of museums on the first day. A distinguished ambassador was once, 
not very many years ago, directed by his government to forward a 
report on the Kulturkampf in Germany; he sent home a despatch of 
fifty pages, and apologised for not being able to bring things down 
lower than Pope Gregory the Seventh, but promised more by the 
next mail. Mr. Lecky is almost as regardless as the ambassador of 
the limitations set by time, space, and a definite purpose to the 
employment of human knowledge. 

Worse than digression is platitude. Simplicity is the most 
delightful quality in literature, and nothing charms like the naif. 
When the simple and the naif degenerates, it turns to platitude, and 
that is in writing what insipidity is in the art of the cook, or flatness 
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in a flask of wine. If the reader will begin to collect from these 
volumes a little anthology or hortus siccus of deliverances. of this 
rather vapid family, he will find the number of well-marked specimens 
rise over the hundred in no time. For instance: ‘It is in my 
opinion an exaggerated thing to prohibit harvest-work in the critical 
weeks during which the prosperity of the farmer so largely depends 
on the prompt use of every hour of fine weather.’ And when he says 
of children brought up with excessive strictness in religious families : 
‘Being taught to aim perpetually at a temperament and an ideal 
wholly unsuited to their characters, they fail to attain the type of 
excellence which was well within their reach. The multiplication of 
unreal duties and the confusion of harmless pleasures with vice, 
destroy the moral proportion and balance of their natures, and as soon as 
the restraining hand is withdrawn a complete moral anarchy ensues.’ 
So ‘depriving the people of innocent means of enjoyment, and 
preventing the growth of some of the tastes that do most to civilise 
them, it has often a distinctly demoralising influence’ (ii. 94). 
Most true ; excellent sense ; but not startlingly new nor deeply im- 
pressive. As Rivarol said of his friend’s distich, ‘ C’est trés bien, 
mais il y a des longueurs.’ 

Digression and platitude, though-harmless in themselves, unfortu- 
nately tend to bulk. Mr. Lecky’s object is not the very broadest, though 
highly important, being really and in substance not much more than to 
show the effects of popular government upon the rights of property. 
For this and the two or three allied or subordinate subjects he takes 
between nine hundred and a thousand pages. Mill’s famous book 
on Representative Government was not one-third so long. Yet it 
sufficed for a systematic exploration of the most important part of 
the ground dealt with in these two volumes, and it left the reader 
with a body of thoughts and principles which, whether they are 
impregnable or not, are at any rate direct, definite, and coherent. 
Maine’s attack on Popular Government may not have been a very 
searching performance, but like Stephen’s Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity, it was sinewy and athletic ; the reader knew where he was, 
and he came to the end of his journey in three or four hundred pages. 
A memorable sermon was preached on Mr. Lecky’s text nearly thirty 
years ago ; it was called Shooting Niagara: and After? ‘A super- 
lative Hebrew conjuror,’ cried the preacher, ‘ spellbinding all the 
great Lords, great Parties, great Interests of England, leading them 
by the nose like helpless mesmerised somnambulant cattle,’ had just 
passed the Reform Act of 1867—Lath-sword and Scissors of Destiny ; 
Pickleherring and three Parce alike being in it. ‘ Inexpressibly deliri- 
ous seems to me the puddle of Parliament and Public upon what it calls 
the Reform measure ; that is to say, The calling in of new supplies of 
blockheadism, gullibility, bribeability, amenability to beer and 
balderdash, by way of amending the woes we have had from our 
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previous supplies of that bad article.’ These words would have made 
a concise and appropriate epigraph for Mr. Lecky’s book, and I 
doubt whether the ordinary reader will carry away with him from 
this book much more than from Carlyle’s summary damnation of 
democracy and canonisation of aristocracy. Yet Carlyle only took 
fifty pages. But then Carlyle was a carnivore, and Mr. Lecky has 
been assigned to the slow-browsing tribe of the graminivorous. 

If Mr. Lecky’s literary method is bad, I fear that his philosophic 
temper must be called much worse. In our own generation we have 
all heard the continental ecclesiastic mourning or raging over the 
perfidies and robberies of the French Republic or the Piedmontese 
monarchy ; the Southern planter swearing at the violation of vested 
interests which emancipated his negroes ; the drone of the dowager or 
the spinster of the Faubourg Saint-Germain ; the amcebean exchange 
of their wrongs between a couple of Irish landlords in the smoking- 
room at Harrogate or Pau. These are assuredly no examples for 
a philosopher. Mr. Lecky might have been expected to think of 
such a man as the elder Mill. J. S. Mill tells us that his father 
was the reverse of sanguine as to the results to be expected from 
reform in any one particular case; but this did not impair the 
moral support which his conversation and his very existence gave to 
those who were aiming at the same objects, and the encouragement he 
afforded to the faint-hearted or desponding among them, by the firm 
confidence which he always felt in the power of reason, the general 
progress of improvement, and the good which individuals could 
do by judicious effort. And the world has not yet wholly for- 
gotten Mill’s striking account of the good effects of his official 
position at the India House upon his own work as a theoretical 
reformer of the opinions and institutions of his time. 


The occupation [he says] accustomed me to see and hear the difficulties of every 
course, and the means of obviating them, stated and discussed deliberately with a 
view to execution; it gave me opportunities of perceiving when public measures 
and other political facts did not produce the effects which had been expected of 
them; above all, it was valuable to me by making me, in this portion of my 
activity, merely one wheel in a machine, the whole of which had to work together. 
As a speculative writer I should have had no one to consult but myself. But as 
a secretary conducting political correspondence, I could not issue an order or 
express an opinion without satisfying various persons very unlike myself that the 
thing was fit to be done. . . . I became practically conversant with the difficulties 
of moving bodies of men, the necessities of compromise, the art of sacrificing the 
non-essential to preserve the essential. I learnt how to obtain the best I could 
when I could not obtain everything; instead of being indignant or dispirited 
because I could not have entirely my own way, to be pleased and encouraged 
when I could have the smallest part of it; and when even that could not be, to 
bear with complete equanimity the being overruled altogether (Autobiog. p. 85). 


If the distinguished author of these two volumes had only culti- 
vated this temper; if he had only ever been under tle who'esome 
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compulsion of working with other people; if, like Mill, he had for- 
bidden himself to be indignant and dispirited because the heedless 
world insists on revolving on it own axis instead of on his ; he might 
well have given us a contribution to political thought which should 
be stimulating, enlightening, and even practically helpful. As it is, 
we move in an air of pitchy gloom. The British Constitution is 
plainly worn out. The balance of power within the country has 
been destroyed. Diseases of a serious character are fast growing in 
its political life. It is ruled by feeble governments and disintegrated 
parliaments and ignorant constituencies. Power has descended to 
classes who are less intelligent, less scrupulous, more easily deceived. 
Low motives are acquiring a greater prominence in English politics. 
Extension of the franchise makes a popular cry, and is so simple 
that it lies well within the competence of the vulgarest and most 
ignorant demagogue : it has sprung from a competition for power and 
popularity between rival factions ; the leaders reckon that new voters 
will vote, for the first time at any rate, for the party which gave 
them the vote, and ‘it is probably no exaggeration to say that calcu- 
lations of this kind have been the chief motives of all our recent 
degradations of the suffrage’ (i. 60). This genial and charitable 
explanation, by the way, seems a little summary when we remember 
that the most persevering, eloquent, and effective apostle of the 
‘degradation of the-suffrage’ in our day was Mr. Bright, as upright 
and singleminded a citizen as ever adorned a State. 

Then to attack university representation 1s a horrible fatuity. 
The assailants, says the author, have rarely the excuse of honest 
ignorance. They are sycophants, who in former ages would have 
sought by Byzantine flattery to win the favour of an emperor or a 
prince, and who now declaim on platforms about the iniquity of 
privilege on the one hand and the matchless wisdom and nobility of 
the masses on the other. Many of these declaimers, strange to say, 
are highly cultivated men, who owe to university education all that 
they are; they stoop, Mr. Lecky tells us, to the rant of the vulgar 
demagogue in order to attain personal ends of their own. ‘I do not 
think that the respect of honest men will form any large part of 
their reward ’ (i. 25). 

Now was ever discontent so unreasonable ? Some people might 
be excused for a little depression, if life were not too short for 
depression ; but Mr. Lecky has no excuse. At what moment in the 
century was it easier to find balm for his bruised spirit? When were 
honest men more triumphantly avenged on the Byzantine syco- 
phants? What more can the most self-righteous of pedants or patriots 
desire than the result of the general election of last July? ‘The 
country had now the opportunity of expressing its opinion about these 
men, their objects, and their methods, and it gave an answer which 
no sophistry could disguise and no stupidity could misunderstand. 
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The complete, crushing, and unequivocal defeat of the Radical party 
in 1895 is certainly one of the most memorable events in the present 
generation ’ (i. 362). ‘The lesson was a salutary one,’ for it proved 
beyond dispute the profound conservatism of the masses of the 
English people and their genuine attachment to the institutions of 
their country. ‘It showed how enormously men had overrated 
the importance of the noisy groups of Socialists, faddists, and 
revolutionists that float upon the surface of English political thought 
like froth-flakes on a deep and silent sea’ (i. 363). But is there not 
a whiff of the Byzantine sycophant here? What has become of the 
manly and austere words only two hundred pages before (i. 184), 
about ‘ canonising and almost idolising mere majorities, even when 
they are mainly composed of the most ignorant men, voting under 
all the misleading influences of side-issues and violent class or party 
passions’? The blessed events of one blithe summer week have 
happily transformed this mass of ignorant and passionate dupes 
into a deep and silent sea of innate conservatism and real attachment 
to the institutions of their country. But what, again, has become of 
the haughty lines about those contemptible beings to whom ‘the 
voice of the people ’ as expressed at the polls is the sum of all wisdom, 
the supreme test of truth or falsehood? Nay, ‘it is even more 
than this: it is invested with something very like the spiritual 
efficacy which theologians have ascribed to baptism. It is supposed 
to wash away all sin. However unscrupulous, however dishonest, 
may be the acts of a ‘party or of a statesman, they are considered to be 
justified beyond reproach if they have been condoned or sanctioned at 
a general election’ (i. 184). Lo, now it seems that one of the most 
memorable events of this generation does show that there is really 
some spiritual efficacy, some baptismal grace, some supreme test of 
truth and falsehood, in the voice of the people as expressed at the 
polls, after all. While our philosopher is thus mercilessly bastinadoing 
us with his general election, we can only gasp out between his blows 
his own lofty words: ‘Of all the forms of idolatry, I know none 
more irrational or ignoble than this blind worship of mere numbers.’ 
And if it be really true that the noisy groups of Socialists, faddists, 
and revolutionists are in this country mere froth-flakes on a deep and 
silent sea of profound conservatism, then one wonders why three-fourths 
of this book were ever written. For the secret text of the book in the 
mind of its author is not very different from Talleyrand’s saying : 
‘ Democracy—what is it but an aristocracy of blackguards?’ If the 
lesson of the elections was so salutary for the vaulting revolutionary 
optimist, was it not a little salutary too for the querulous pessimist ? 
If it were a sign of a capacious or an elevated mind always to fly 
for explanations of conduct or opinions which you do not approve, to 
the baser parts of human nature, Mr. Lecky would, as we see, occupy 
a very lofty pedestal. There the censor sits, passing magisterial 
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judgments right and left, not merely on the acts—these are open to 
the world—but on the motives of the most conspicuous, as of the 
humblest, men of his time. He pierces the secrets of their hearts ; 
he knows for certain when their ignorance is honest, and when it is 
dishonest, and it is almost always dishonest ; there is no room in his 
Rhadamanthine nature for considerations of mixed motive; nor for that 
strange dualism in men which makes them partly good and partly 
bad, sometimes strong and sometimes weak ; nor for thought of the 
hard alternatives, the grave and divided responsibilities, the critical 
balancing in sharp emergencies and clouded situations, that press 
those who meddle with the government of men. All is intelligible, 
all is discreditable: all is simple, and all is bad. To pretend to 
believe that manhood suffrage might be a gain to the common- 
wealth, or that Mr. Lecky’s countrymen are fit for self-government, 
or that a popular constituency is quite as likely to form sound * 
political judgments as a miscellaneous band of Masters of Arts, is to 
mark yourself either as what has been described as a fool aspiring 
to be a knave, or else a ‘new Jesuit,’ an ignoble place-hunter, a 
trickster merely ‘ playing a good card in the party game.’ As for 
the adoption of Home Rule by British Liberals, and the monstrous 
enormity of a court for arbitrating Irish rents—introduced by the 
great betrayer, ‘with uplifted eyes and saintly aspect ’—Dante 
himself could hardly have found word and image to express the depth 
of Mr. Lecky’s reprobation. Even the proposal of 1894 for restoring 
evicted tenants to their holdings was ‘a scandalous instance of politi- 
cal profligacy.’ To be sure, Lord Clanricarde could have told us as 
much as that. The great Duke of Marlborough heard a groom 
riding in front of him cursing and swearing at his horse. ‘Do you 
know,’ he said to a companion by his side, ‘I would not have that 
fellow’s temper for all the world.’ Not for all the world would one 
share Mr. Lecky’s conviction as to the mean, the corrupt, the gross 
and selfish motives of all these poor rogues and peasant slaves with 
whom his imagination mans the political stage. 

The dolorous refrain recurs with terrible monotony. In one 
place the author is arguing the manifold blessings of hereditary 
aristocracy. A man who is not marked out in any way by his 
position for parliamentary distinction, he says, is more tempted than 
those of another class to make sacrifices of principle and character to 
win the prize, to be more governed by the desire for office or social 
distinction. The young patrician is less accessible than poorer men 
to ‘the sordid motives that play so large a part in public life’ 
(i. 315). As a matter of fact, it has never been understood that in 
the making of Governments, either peers or their elder sons or their 
younger sons or their relatives and connections of every degree of 
affinity have been wont to show any indifference to the emoluments 
of office, but very much the contrary. And if one could compare 
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the amounts of public money received by patrician ministers during 
the last hundred and fifty years, or even the last reformed fifty years, 
with the money received by plebeians, from Burke downwards, the 
first would be as a giant mountain to a minute molehill. But do 
sordid motives play a large part in our public life? Where are we 
to look for them? If they play a large part, they ought to be easily 
seen. Has there ever been a community in the civilised world where 
such a vast mass of gratuitous work for public purposes is done—work 
with no taint whatever of sordid personal object or motive, direct or 
indirect—as we see done every day of our lives in this island? 
Parliamentary committees, county councils, municipal councils, school- 
boards, boards of guardians, asylum boards, quarter sessions—how 
singular and how unlucky must have been Mr. Lecky’s field of 
observation, if what strikes him most in all these scenes of social 
activity is, not the devotion and the public spirit and the sacrifice 
of time and ease, but the play of sordid motives. In truth, this piece 
of disparagement, as a contradictory passage elsewhere shows, is a 
mere bit of thoughtlessness. But then, what is the use of a man 
being a thinker, if he will not think? Mr. Bright once said in a 
splenetic. moment, that the worst of great thinkers is that they 
generally think wrong. Mr. Lecky is worse still. 

Then Mr. Lecky writes as if it were a happy peculiarity of ‘the 
gentlemen’ to make these sacrifices. He applauds ‘a social condition 
which assigns to a wealthy class a large circle of necessary duties, and 
makes the gratuitous discharge of public functions the appanage and 
sign of dignity’ (i. 318). As if this were in any special way the ap- 
panage and sign of dignity. Asif the great mass of public functions 
gratuitously discharged were not so discharged by plain homely men, 
who neither claim nor profess any dignity save that which belongs to 
the faithful and honourable performance of public duty, whether it be 
done by cobbler or by duke. What more dignity does a man want, and 
what more can a man have ? 

The author has not even the merit of sticking to his text. While 
he thinks that the more Englishmen are admitted to political power, the 
worse that power will be exercised, yet at the same time, strange to say, 
he is persuaded both that the national character is good, and that it is 
every day growing better. Conspicuous improvement, he allows, has 
taken place in the decorum and humanity of the bulk of the poor ; in the 
character of their tastes and pleasures ; in their enlarged circle of inter- 
ests ; in the spirit of providence, and so forth. ‘ The skilled artisans in 
our great towns within the memory of living men have become not only 
the most energetic, but also one of the most intelligent and orderly ele- 
ments of English life’ (i. 204). Just so ; and this isthe very element 
that was admitted to direct political power by the Reform Act of 1867, 
of which Mr. Lecky thinks so exceedingly ill. What are we to make 
of his reiterated assurances that since 1867 the governing power has 
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descended to classes less intelligent, less scrupulous, and more easily 
deceived? If the ‘ bulk of the poor’ are conspicuously improving, and 
if democracy has placed the decisive or prerogative vote—for this is 
what it has done—in the hands of one of the most intelligent and 
orderly elements in our national life, then, how comes it that, in face 
of all these admissions, Mr. Lecky insists, first, that the ignorance of 
the electorate is increasing ; second, that the electorate is made all 
the more gullible, bribeable, foolish, and incompetent, since the inclu- 
sion of these-elements ; third, that their inclusion is a degradation 
of the suffrage ; and fourth, that their inclusion was not due to any 
spontaneous desire or demand of the intelligent elements themselves 
—who, we suppose, wished nothing else than that their betters should 
make laws for them—but to the factious competition of rival leaders 
(i. 59) and the vulgarest ard most incompetent demagogues? Was 
there ever such a tissue of incoherence and inconsequence ? 

The author draws a picture of a kind of men loitering listlessly 
around the doors of every gin-shop—men who through drunkenness, or 
idleness, or dishonesty, have failed in the race of life. They are, he says, 
one of the chief difficulties and dangers of all labour questions. Witha 
low suffrage, they become an important element in many constituen- 
cies. Their instinct will be to use the power which is given them for 
predatory and anarchic purposes (i. 20). But the broken loafer is no 
novelty in our social system, and any electioneering agent of either 
party will tell Mr. Lecky that this class in nine cases out of ten is 
the ardent supporter of Church and Queen, and, so far from being 
predatory, holds the very strongest views as to the righteousness of 
publican’s compensation, for instance. To count these poor losels as 
a chief difficulty in labour questions, or as aspiring ‘to break up 
society,’ is ludicrous. 

Still more remarkable is the following passage :— 


It is very doubtful whether the spirit of municipal and local patriotism was 
more strongly developed either in ancient Greece, or, during the Middle Ages, in 
the great towns of Italy and Flanders or along the Baltic, than it now is in 
Birmingham, or Liverpool, or Manchester. The self-governing qualities that are 
displayed in these great centres, the munificence and patriotism with which their 
public institutions are supported, the strong stream of distinctive political tendency 
that emanates from them, are among the most remarkable and most consolatory 
facts of English life (i. 208). 


The very facts that bring this consolation for the Sorrows of our 
political Werther, are facts that show that he has no ground for being 
a Werther at all. A town-councillor (with some qualifications of no 
bearing on the present argument) is the creature of the same degraded 
suffrage as returns a member of parliament ; he is chosen by the same 
ignorant, unscrupulous, gullible, bribeable voters ; he is presumably 
exposed to the same low motives that, according to Mr. Lecky, 
everybody knows to be acquiring greater and greater prominence in 
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English politics. Yet the town-councillor is enthroned on high for 
our admiration, a worthy rival in public spirit of ancient Greece, 
medisval Italy, Flanders, and the free towns of the Baltic, while the 
same electors who choose such a being for local purposes, no sooner 
think of purposes imperial, than ‘ the highest self-governing qualities ’ 
vanish from their minds, and we have as the final result the wretched 
and unholy spectacle which Mr. Lecky now watches in melancholy 
mood every day at Westminster—much like the hapless country 
maiden whom, in the first of his pictures of a certain unfortunate 
female’s progress, Hogarth represents alighting from the coach in 
wicked London to find herself in the midst of a band of panders and 
procuresses. 

In passing, I should like with all humility to say a word for the 
House of Commons, of whose character Mr. Lecky thinks so meanly, 
whose power he is so anxious to fetter, and in whose permanence as 
a governing institution he has so little faith. He writes as if the 
House were all rhetoric and tactics and bear-garden. It is nothing 
of the sort. ‘No one,’ he says, ‘can be insensible to the change 
in the tone of the House of Commons within the memory of 
living men,’ and he means change for the worse. Now the tone 
of an assembly is just one of the things about it which a wise 
man will be slow to dogmatise upon, unless he has had an op- 
portunity of frequenting the assembly, feeling its atmosphere, and 
living its life. Tone is a subtle thing. You may judge a speech, or 
an Act of Parliament, or a piece of policy, at your own fireside, but 
you will never from that distance know enough of the tone of a 
legislature to warrant very confident assertions about it ; and Mr. Lecky, 
as he says, and as we are all to our great advantage aware, has been 
for years ‘ deeply immersed ’ in the affairs of the eighteenth century. 
In truth this is a question on which the oldest parliamentary hands will 
perhaps think twice and thrice before saying either ‘ Aye’ or ‘ No.’ 
Men will judge for themselves. For my own part, after some thir- 
teen years of experience, my strong impression is that in all the ele- 
ments that go to compose what we may take Mr. Lecky to mean by 
tone—respect for sincerity, free tolerance of unpopular opinion, manly 
considerateness, quick and sure response to high appeal in public duty 
and moral feeling, a strong spirit of fair-play (now at last extended 
bon gré mal gré even to members from Ireland)—that in these and the 
like things, the House of Commons has not deteriorated, but on the 
contrary has markedly improved. Moral elements have come forward 
into greater consideration, have not fallen back into less. 

It is well to remember that, though the House of Commons is a 
council met to deliberate, the deliberation is for the most part by 
way of contention and conflict. This may or may not be the best 
way of getting the national business done, and of course it is accom- 
panied all day long by a vast abundance of underlying co-operation. 
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But contention is what engages most interest, kindles most energy, 
brings into play most force, is the centre of most effort. It may not 
be the most beautiful spectacle in the world—ceaseless contention 
never can be that ; it is not always favourable to all the Christian 
graces ; there is more serenity in a library, though books and book- 
men have been ablaze with furious contention before now; there is 
more stillness in a cloister, though all is not sanctity, all is not 
exemption from strife and rivalry, even in a cloister. In the arena 
where material interests are touched, where deep political passions 
are stirred, where coveted prizes are lost and won, where power and 
the fleeting breath of a day’s fame are at stake, where under the 
rules and semblance of a tournament men are fighting what is in 
truth a keen and not an ignoble battle, it is childish to apply the tests 
of scholastic fastidiousness. We have to take the process as it is, 
and I very confidently submit that it is now conducted, not with less 
right feeling, considerateness, elevation, talent, knowledge, and respect 
for talent and knowledge, than was the case in the memory of 
living men, as Mr. Lecky says, but with very much more of all these 
things. 

It is only natural that where the main theory of the book shows 
so violent a bias, the same heated partiality should mark treatment 
of detail. I have only space for one or two out of a multitude of 
illustrations. 

The power of arbitrarily closing debates, Mr. Lecky says, has 
been grossly abused. The only instance that occurs to him is the 
Home Rule Bill of 1893. Many clauses of that measure, he tells us, 
going as they did to the root of the Constitution, were passed without 
the smallest possibility of discussion. It has altogether escaped his 
impartial memory that the very same treatment which he thinks so 
shameless in 1893, six years earlier befell another measure which 
also went to the roots of the Constitution, for it empowered the 
executive government in Ireland, at its own will and pleasure, to 
deprive of trial by jury prisoners charged with offences in which the 
protection of a jury is in England held to be most vital; and this 
power, moreover, was left in the hands of the Government in per- 
petuity. So, too, it has slipped from his recollection that precisely 
in the same fashion, or worse, was passed the most violently un- 
constitutional measure of our century, by which certain men were 
brought before a special tribunal, constituted absolutely at the dis- 
cretion of their bitterest political opponents, and with the scope 
and limit of the inquiry determined by those opponents against 
the remonstrance and protest of the persons most deeply concerned. 
If the closure of 1893 was a gross abuse, what was the closure of 
1887, and the closure of 1888 ? 

Here, again, is a case, not of failure of memory, but of perversion 
of fact :— 
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The gigantic corruption which exists in America under the name of the spoils 
system has not taken root in England, though some recent attempts to tamper in 
the interests of party with the old method of appointing magistrates in the counties 

. . show that there are politicians who would gladly introduce this poison-germ 
into English life (i. 129). 


But is this particular poison-germ so recent, and has tampering 
with the appointment of magistrates in the interests of party never 
been heard of before? Let us look first at Mr. Lecky’s own country. 
In that country, broadly speaking, and for the purposes of this argu- 
ment, religious distinctions coincide with party distinctions. The 
late Liberal Government appointed 637 county justices over the 
heads of the lieutenants of counties. Of these, 554 were Roman 
Catholics and 83 were Protestants. But let us see how the balance 
of the two religious communions stands even after this operation. 
The total number of justices on the benches of Irish counties up to 
July 1895 was 5,412. Of this total, the Roman Catholics numbered 
in all no more than 1,720, out of whom (including those added with 
the assent of lieutenants of counties) the Liberal Government was 
responsible for about 750. That is to say, finding that the old 
system had planted some 3,700 magistrates of one party on the 
county benches, as against less than 1,000 of the other, we made 
a singularly moderate effort to bring the balance a trifle nearer 
to justice and reason, by reducing the old ascendency from being 
between three and four to one, to the proportion of rather more than 
two to one. And this is the step which, in a country where, firstly, 
the majority of two to one on the bench is a minority of one to three 
in the population, and where, secondly, the petty sessions court is 
the place where the administration of law and justice comes closest 
home to the daily life of the people—this is the step which our high 
philosophic censor describes as tampering with sacred usage in the 
interests of party, and introducing the poison-germ of the spoils 
system into our public life. Detachment of mind is a very fine 
thing, but a serious writer should not wholly detach himself from the 
reality of the matter that he happens to be writing about. 

In Lancashire, the Chancellor of the Duchy exposed himself to 
Mr. Lecky’s benign innuendo by endeavouring to diminish the dis- 
parity between the two parties. How had the old method, which Mr. 
Lecky so admires, and which his party have now restored, actually 
worked? From 1871 to 1886 the percentage of Liberals to Tories 
in the appointments to the county bench was about 45 to 55. From 
1886 to 1893 the percentage of Liberals was only 20, against 80 per 
cent. belonging to the opposite party or parties. Here, too, the 
poison-germ was older than Mr. Lecky thought. As regards England 
generally, Mr. Lecky ought to be glad to know that the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in 1892, found on almost every borough bench a great 
majority of Tory magistrates, even in places where Liberals were 
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largely preponderant; yet in no single borough did he by his 
additions put his own party in a majority, nor in most cases did he 
even put it onan equality. As for the counties, the Chancellor left the 
Tories everywhere in a majority, and the total number of appoint- 
ments of those who were not recommended by the lord lieutenant 
of the county was extremely small. The ‘new Jesuits’ may really, 
like Lord Clive, stand aghast at their own moderation, and Mr. Lecky 
may stand aghast at his own gifts of heedless misrepresentation. 

One of the strangest of his many stumbles is to be found in his 
story of the Indian cotton duties (i. 207). To illustrate the danger 
to India of our system of feeble governments, disintegrated parlia- 
ments, and ignorant constituencies, he mentions ‘the policy which 
forbade India in a time of deep financial distress to raise a revenue 
by import duties on English cotton, in accordance with the almost 
unanimous desire of her administrators and her educated public 
opinion.’ An agitation was raised in England, and ‘ both parties’ 
feared to run the electoral risk. But is this true? Have both parties 
feared to run the risk? Mr. Lecky in the next sentence shows that 
his own statement is untrue, and that one party did not by any means 
fear to run the risk. For he goes on tosay that the Indian Secretary 
of the day had the courage to insist on revising the false step, 
‘and he found sufficient patriotism in the Opposition to enable him 
to secure the support of a large majority in the House of Commons.’ 
But the Indian Secretary was the member of a weak Government (and 
Mr. Lecky can hardly suppose that he took such a step as this without 
the assent of his colleagues, risk or no risk); he represents a popular, 
and therefore, according to Mr. Lecky, an ignorant, constituency ; and 
he appealed successfully to a disintegrated Parliament. A more 
maladroit illustration of our woful plight could not be found. 

As for the patriotism of the Opposition, it is worth remembering 
that the gentleman who is now Indian Secretary, and who spoke 
from the front Opposition bench, stoutly resisted the view which Mr. 
Lecky so rightly applauds, and he vouched in support of his resistance 
Lord Salisbury himself,? the head of the party—who does not sit for 
an ignorant constituency, but is Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, and may therefore, presumably, be taken for a grand quint- 
essential sublimation of the political wisdom and virtue of those 
Masters of Arts to whom Mr. Lecky looks for the salvation of our 
affairs. Such a presentation of fact and of argument is really below 
the level of the flimsiest campaign leaflet. 

Not seldom the sin of inaccuracy is added to the sin of gross par- 
tisanship. The author thinks, for example, that the abolition of the 
London coal and wine dues was a mistake. But he does’not stop there. 
‘Not one Londoner in a hundred,’ he argues, ‘even knew of the 


* Hansard, February 21, 1895, p. 1354. 
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existence of the small duty of coal which was abolished by the London 
County Council.’ The London County Council could no more have 
abolished the coal dues, than it could disestablish the Church. That 
step was taken by Parliament, under the guidance of a Tory Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and with the full approval of those experi- 
enced official advisers to whom Mr. Lecky looks as the mainstay of 
decent. administration. The new voters, after all, are not the only 
ignorant people who presume to meddle with politics. 

In another place he remarks that, ‘chiefly through the influence 
of the Socialist members of the County Council, that body has .. . 
brought back the system of “‘ make-wages,” or “ rates in aid of wages,” 
which had long been regarded by economists as one of the worst 
abuses of the earlier years of the century.’ It has done this by 
‘fixing a minimum rate of wages, irrespective of the value of the 
work performed, and considerably higher than that for which equally 
efficient labour could be easily obtained.’ 

A more exaggerated, corfused, and misleading statement could 
hardly be made. That the Council should make some mistakes at 
first was natural; but they soon repaired them, and at any time to 
talk of their bringing back rates in aid of wages is pure moonshine. 
The standing order requires that in works done by the Council 
without the intervention of a contractor the wages and hours ‘ shall 
be based on the rates of wages and hours of labour recognised, and in 
practice obtained, by the various trade unions in London.’ Any con- 
tractor, in like manner, employed by the Council shall bind himself 
to conform to these same conditions as to wages and hours. The 
London School Board imposes the same conditions. The House of 
Commons has, by unanimous resolution, directed the Government to 
make every effort to secure the payment of such wages as are gene- 
rally accepted as current in each trade for competent workmen. Is 
all this, either in principle or practice, more than Mr. Lecky does for 
himself when he engages a servant? He pays the servant, not the 
very lowest sum that would enable such a servant to keep body and 
soul together, but a sum regulated partly by custom, partly by com- 
petition, partly by his own idea of what is reasonable, kind, and 
decent. If Mr. Lecky had only taken the trouble to cross the floor 
of the House, Mr. John Burns or Mr. Buxton would have told him 
the whole story in a quarter of an hour, and saved him from making 
himself an illustration of the great truth that nothing makes men 
reason so badly as ignorance of the facts. 

The statement that the House of Commons ‘ had been, after the 
Revolution of 1688, the most powerful element of the Constitution,’ 
is surely a mistake. Speaker Onslow used to declare that the 
Septennial Bill of 1716 marked the true era of the emancipation of 
the House of Commons from its former dependence on the Crown and 
the House of Lords. Nor did its emancipation at once raise it to be 
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the most powerful element of the Constitution ; among other reasons, 
because powerful members of the House of Lords were, in fact, the 
grand electors of a majority in the House of Commons. In fact 
Mr. Lecky corrects his own error when he says (i. 310) that it was 
the Reform Bill of 1832 which fundamentally altered the position of 
the House of Lords in the Constitution, deprived it of its claim to he 
a co-ordinate power with the House of Commons, and thrust it definitely 
into a secondary position. 

It is incorrect to say (ii. 125) that licensing justices act under the 
supervision and control of the central Government. The central 
Government has no part in the business. If by central Government 
Mr. Lecky means the courts of law—rather an unusual construction 
—the magistrates are only under their supervision and control, in 
exactly the same sense in which any of us exercise our discretion in 
anything ; that is to say, if magistrates break the law in licensing or 
any other business, they may be brought into court. To tell us this 
is to tell us nothing, and what Mr. Lecky says is misleading and 
incorrect. 

One small error in contemporary history, it is perhaps worth while 
to set right. ‘ It is notorious that the most momentous new depar- 
ture made by the Liberal party in our day—the adoption of the policy 
of Home Rule—was due to a single man, who acted without consul- 
tation with his colleagues’ (i. 124). Whatever may be said of the 
first part of this sentence, Mr. Lecky must have been aware that the 
allegation that the single man acted without consultation’ with his 
former colleagues rests on mere gossip, and he must know that gossip 
of this sort is the most untrustworthy thing in the world. As it 
happens, the gossip is entirely untrue. 

The most rapid examination of the bitter prejudice and partisan- 
ship of the present work must include the episode of Irish land.’ The 
author’s great case in illustration of the tendency in a democratic 
system to what he calls class bribery, is the legislation of the last six 
and twenty years affecting Irish land. To this still burning theme 
he devotes, as I have already said, nearly forty pages, and pages less 
adequate, less impartial, looser as history, weaker as political philo- 
sophy, and blinder as regards political practice, it has not been my 
fortune, after a fairly wide acquaintance with this exhilarating depart- 
ment of literature, ever before to come across. 

First, as to the history of the relations between the owners and 
the occupiers of land. There were ‘grave faults on both sides,’ says 
Mr. Lecky affably: ‘ Wretched farming; thriftless, extravagant, un- 
businesslike habits in all classes; a great want of enterprise and 
steady industry ; much neglect of duty, and occasional, though not, 
I think, frequent, acts of extortion’ (i. 139). The ordinary ignorant 
English reader will suppose from these smooth phrases that ‘all 
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classes ’ stood on something like equal terms, social, political, moral, 
economic. The Irish landlord and the Irish cottier, before and for 
many years after the Famine, hardly stood on more equal terms than 
did the Carolina planter and his negro. 

The Irish tenant, whose status was a desperate status, and who 
clung with the tenacity of a drowning man to his cabin and patch of 
potato-ground—what is the sense of talking of his wretched farming, 
his thriftlessness and extravagance, as if it were in some way on a par 
with the extravagance and thriftlessness of Castle Rackrent ? And as 
for the wretched farming, who could wonder that the farming was 
wretched, when every attempt at improvement exposed the improver 
to a rise of rent as a consequence of it? Bentham said a hundred 
years ago that the Turkish Government had in his time impoverished 
some of the richest countries in the world, far more by its influence 
on motives than by its positive exactions. This is the explanation of 
the backward slovenly habits which Mr. Lecky sets down as a sort of 
counterweight to the oppression, extortion, and neglect of duty which 
were in truth their cause. Nobody knows better than Mr. Lecky the 
real root of the situation which made land legislation of some sort an 
absolute necessity. It has been described a score of times, from the 
days of Arthur Young downwards, but by nobody more convincingly 
than by Sir G. Cornewall Lewis in that admirable book on the cause of 
Irish disturbances, which, in spite of its inadequate positive suggestions, 
one could wish that every public man, or every private man for that 
matter, who thinks about Ireland had taken the moderate pains to 
master. Anybody can now see that a revolution was sooner or later 
inevitable, as it was, whether later or sooner, thoroughly justifiable. 
Even before the Famine Mr. Disraeli in famous sentences declared 
that it was the business of statesmen to effect by policy what revolu- 
tion would effect by force. 

Yet from one single point of view only, and from no other whatever, 
does Mr. Lecky allow himself or us to regard this striking, complex, 
and dangerous situation. It is intolerable to him that the states- 
man should introduce a single ingredient into his remedial plan, 
which cannot be obviously reconciled with the strictest and narrowest 
interpretation of the legal rights of property. He does not deny that 
there were cases where the raising of the rents led to ‘a virtual con- 
fiscation of tenants’ improvements’ (i. 139); and a more impartial 
historian would find abundant evidence for putting it vastly higher 
than this. Yet he speaks with truly edifying indignation of the 
League appeals to the cupidity of the Irish electors. That is to say, 
what in the landlord is a noble stand for the rights of property, is 
criminal cupidity in the tenant who resents the confiscation of his 
improvements. ‘To me, at least,’ Mr. Lecky says in a singularly 
innocent passage, ‘the first and greatest service a Government can 
render to morals seems to be the maintenance of a social organisation 
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in which the path of duty and the path of interest as much as 
possible coincide ; in which honesty, industry, providence, and public 
spirit naturally reap their rewards, and the opposite vices their 
punishment’ (i. 169). 

This is impressive enough, and nobody will dissent from it. It 
is exactly what the Irish tenant said. This is the very service which, 
first in 1870 and then in 1881, Irish agitation compelled the British 
Government to ‘render to morals.’ How else could the honesty, 
industry, and providence of the tenant be rewarded, and the greed, 
idleness, and extravagance of his landlord receive its punishment, 
except by laws which protected the tenant in property which his own 
labour had created? The agrarian revolutionists were, on Mr. Lecky’s 
own principle, the true moralists and evangelists, and the shame rests 
on the statesmen and the parliaments which made revolutionary 
action inevitable. It was the Land League which drove the Govern- 
ment to protect industry and providence by the legislation of 1881, 
and when Mr. Lecky talks in the ordinary vein of intimidation, greed, 
political agitators and the rest of it, he forgets the memorable answer 
of Sir Redvers Buller before the Cowper Commission. He was asked 
whether there was any general sympathy with the action of the League 
on the part of the people. ‘ Yes,’ he answered, ‘I think there is 
sympathy, because they think that it has been their salvation. .. . 
Nobody did anything for the tenants until the League was established.’ * 
This is an old story, but it will have to be told over and over again, 
so long as writers of authority like Mr. Lecky abuse the credulous 
ignorance of English readers. 

Even the famous Act for the compulsory sale of Encumbered 
Estates is toomuch for Mr. Lecky. And, by the way, we wonder why 
he talks of that measure as having been put forward by the Whig party 
as the supreme remedy for the ills of Ireland. He must know Irish 
history far too well to be ignorant that Peel was much more truly its 
author than Russell, and that without Peel’s energetic support it 
would not have been carried. But let this little perversion of history 
pass. He quotes (i. 151), apparently with agreement, a long extract 
from an eminent lawyer, describing the cruel injustice with which, 
under this Act, some of the most ancient and respected families in 
the country, whose estates were not encumbered to much more than 
half their value, were sold out and beggared by the harshness of the 
Liberal party. Let me quote a few lines from a writer whose 
authority and judicial temper Mr. Lecky will not be slow to admit. 
Speaking of the encumbered landlords dealt with under the Act, the 
late J. E. Cairnes wrote : 


It would be a mistake to regard these men—albeit their final overthrow hap- 
pened to be accomplished by the famine and the measures which that event ren- 
* Question 16494. November 11, 1886. 
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-deréd necessary—as the victims of this particular crisis in Irish history. Like the 

ruin of the Jamaica planters, which, though consummated by the Emancipation 
-Act and free trade, had through half a century been steadily maturing under the 
‘pre-existing state of things—a state of things not very dissimilar from that which 
had prevailed in Ireland—the fate of this class of Irish squires had been sealed 
‘tong before the famine, free trade, or the Encumbered Estates Court had been heard 
of. In the case of a large majority, their indebtedness dated from an early period 
-of the century, and was, in fact, the direct result of their own reckless and extra- 
vagant habits—habits, no doubt, quite. naturally engendered by their situation. . . . 
‘The famine and the measures which it necessitated can only be regarded as pre- 
cipitating an inevitable catastrophe, and the Act merely gave the sanction of law 
‘to what were already accomplished facts.‘ 


Of course, in any work pretending to be of value in political 
philosophy or political history, the view of Cairnes would have been 
-given along with the views of Fitzgibbon and Butt, that the reader 
«night at least have a chance of knowing that there were two sides to 
the question. But Mr. Lecky is thinking of things a long way 
xemoved from political philosophy. 

We must follow him a little further. He says that the tenants 
preferred making their improvements in their own economical, 
-and generally slovenly, way, rather than have them made in the 
English fashion ‘by the landlord. This is wholly misleading. The 
_Drish landlord did not make the improvements because his tenants 
preferred their own slovenly ways, but for the very simple reason 
Ahat he could not make them. The holdings on an estate were so 
small, and therefore so numerous, that nobody but a millionaire could 
possibly have equipped each of them with buildings, fences, drains, 
as an English farm is equipped. This is the well-understood 
-explanation of the difference between the Irish and the English 
aystems. Nobody blames the landlord for not making the improve- 
ments. What he is blamed for is the extortion of rent for the 
damprovements which the tenant made for himself. 

Hence the absurdity of the statement that among other effects of 
‘the legislation of 1881, it has withdrawn the whole rental of Ireland 
from the improvement of the soil, ‘as the landlord can have no 
further inducement or obligation to spend money on his estate’ 
di. 167). With rare exceptions it is notorious, and the Select Com- 
mittee of 1894 only brought it into clearer light, that the landlord 
searcely ever felt this inducement and obligation, any more than he 
feels it now. 

Not any less absurd are the other items in the catalogue of 
disasters alleged to be due to the legislation of 1881. ‘In a poor 
country, where increased capital, improved credit, and secure industry 
are the greatest needs, it has shaken to the very basis the idea of the 


* Political Essays. By J. E. Cairnes. Published in 1873, but this fragment was 
written in 1866. 
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sanctity and obligation of contract; made it almost impossible te- 
borrow any considerable sum on Irish land ; effectually stopped the: 
influx of English gold ; has reacted powerfully upon trade,’ and so forth 
(i. 167). There is the familiar accent of the émigré in every line of 
this. Ils prennent lewrs souvenirs pour des droits, and then because: 
they have had their claws clipped, they vow that the country is. 
ruined. ‘Secure industry’ is indeed, as the author truly says, one 
of the greatest of Irish needs ; but security in the one great industry: 
of the island is exactly what the Act of 1881 aimed at, and in a very 
considerable degree, in spite of defects brought to light by experience, 
has actually achieved. As for the terrible reaction upon trade, Mr 
Lecky must live with his eyes shut to the most patent facts in the 
state of commercial Ireland for the last three or four years. Never 
have Irish railways and banks been so prosperous as they are to-day, 
after this Act has been for fifteen years impoverishing and demora- 
lising the country. As for ‘ driving much capital out of the land,’ one - 
would like to have some definite evidence of the extent of any such 
‘process. And as for the impossibility of borrowing any considerable- 
sum on Irish land, one would like to know first whether the owner, 
can borrow any considerable sum on a great deal of English land ;, 
second, whether the considerable sums that were borrowed in times 
past on Irish land ever did any good either to the landowner or to 
anybody else, or whether the old facility of borrowing money to be 
squandered in riotous and swaggering folly has not been the worst of 
all the many curses of Ireland. 

To probe these forty pages on Irish land would need as many 
pages more. So let us pass on. The rigour and inelasticity of Mr. 
Lecky’s conception of the institution of Property prevent his chapter 
on Socialism from being a contribution of any real importance to 
that subject. His commonplace books supply an account of the more 
influential Socialist writers, but he submits them to no searching 
criticism, and he plants himself on ground which deprives him of real, 
influence over anybody’s mind upon the controversy. He talks, for 
instance (ii. 304), of the sense of right and wrong being the basis of: 
respect for property and for the obligation of contract. This will never: 
do. It begs the whole question. The Socialist believes that he can 
make an unanswerable case the other way, namely for the proposition 
that the unsophisticated sense of right and wrong, so far from being. 
the root of respect for property, is hostile to it, and is at this moment 
shaking it to its foundation all over the modern world. After the 
parliamentary reform of 1867 Mill with his usual patient sagacity 
foresaw, and began a series of systematic speculations upon the strength 
of foreseeing, that as the new electorate are not engaged by any peculiar 
interest of their own to the support of property as it is, least of all to. 
the support of the inequalities of property, therefore henceforth, 
wherever the power of the new electorate reaches, the laws of property 
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will no longer be able to depend upon motives of a mere personal 
character, operating on the minds of those who have control over the 
government. The classes, he observed, which the present system of 
society makes subordinate have little reason to put faith in any of 
the maxims which the same system of society may have established 
as principles. All plans for attaining the benefits aimed at by the 
institution of property without its inconveniences, should be examined 
with eandour, and not prejudged as absurd or impracticable.» Mr. 
Lecky does little more than what the writer of those few pages of 
such calm gravity particularly warned us not to do. He only 
confronts prejudice with prejudice, and leaves the battle to be 
fought out between ‘ignorant change and ignorant opposition to 
change.’ 

Socialism brings us to Militarism. Undoubtedly one of the most 
remarkable of all the circumstances of the democratic dispensation 
is its failure as a guarantee of international peace. Only a few weeks 
ago, one of the two foremost of the free industrial communities of 
the world menaced the other with war, though the word itself has 
long been banished from the polite language of modern diplomacy. 
The second of these two communities, a few days later, provoked by 
a dozen ill-chosen words which were believed to contain an aggressive 
intention, instantly flamed out in a blaze of anger, applauded flying 
squadrons, and was as ready for arms as evet was the aristocratic 
England of either the first or the second Pitt. And it is a singular and 
perplexing case of the irony of human things that to-day, after all : 
Europe has been impregnated with democratic ideas, and democratic 
institutions seem to enjoy a surely predestined triumph, the supreme 
keeper of the peace, the master in Western Europe and in Eastern 
diplomacy, should be the Czar of Russia—Turkey at his feet, China > 
ready to drop, and France, the once radiant birthplace of all ‘the 
immortal principles of ’89,’ reduced to be a sort of Russian prefec- 
ture. 

Mr. Lecky says that there is a growing feeling in the most civi- 
lised portions of Europe in favour of universal military service (i. 256). 
Some publicists here and there may have vamped up afresh the 
wretched sophisms glorifying the noble effects upon character of the 
drill-ground, the barrack, the battlefield, but I see no sign that 
nations follow them or agree with them. And Mr. Lecky himself 
has noted the decisive evidence against his own statement. After an 
elaborate exposition of the case for the barrack he winds up, one is 
glad to think for his own credit, though in rather halting sentences, 
with the judgment that though the panegyrists of the blessings of 
universal military service have undoubtedly something. to say ‘for 


* Fortnightly Review, February, March, April, 1879. ‘Chapters on Socialism.’ 
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themselves, yet on the whole more is to be said against them. The 
military system, he thinks, may do much to employ and reclaim ‘ the 
dangerous classes ’—these are ever present to his alarmed mind-—but 
still it has the unlucky incidental drawback of bringing burdens which 
are steadily fomenting discontent. That is to say, this handy device 
for employing and reclaiming the dangerous classes, unfortunately at 
the same moment and by the same process, breeds new dangerous 
classes, extends the area of their operations, and profoundly intensi- 
fies that irritation and discontent which makes the danger. ‘Cer- 
tainly,’ says Mr. Lecky, ‘the great military nations of the world are 
not those in which Anarchy, Socialism, and Nihilism are least rife.’ 
Quite true; and the extraordinarily rapid growth of revolutionary 
Socialism in continental Europe, of which the author gives so full an 
account (ii. ch. 8), and which is one of the two or three most impor- 
tant phenomena of our time, is the direct and unmistakable result of 
militarism, and'the vehement protest against it. 

Nothing in political meditation can be more deeply interesting 
than the connection between universal military service and universal 
suffrage. Taine says that each of them is twin brother of the other. 
Every citizen, said the early Jacobins,.ought to be a soldier, every 
soldier a citizen. We can understand why the Jacobin, with the 
Duke of Brunswick and the coalition of kings on the frontier, said 
this; but what is the secret of the operation which places a ballot 
paper in one hand of every citizen, and at the same instant a rifle in 
the other ?—‘ With what promises of massacre and bankruptcy for the 
twentieth century, with what exasperation of hatred and distrust be- 
tween nations, with what destruction and waste of human toil and 
the fruits of it . . . with what a recoil towards the lower and un- 
wholesome forms of the old militant societies, with how retrograde a 
step towards the egotistic and brutal instincts, towards the sentiments, 
the manners, the morality of the ancient city and of barbarous 
tribes.’ ® 

No other effect of democracy is comparable with this, no other so 
surprising, no other so widely at variance with confident and 
reasoned anticipations. We can only be sure that the retrograde 
military phase through which the modern world is now passing 
must be due to deeper influences than those belonging to democracy 
as a mere form of government, and must have its roots in the 
hidden and complex working of those religious and scientific ideas 
which at all times have exercised a preponderating influence upon 
human institutions and their working. 

Such questions are left almost unexplored by Mr. Lecky. Nor 
can he be said to have advanced any other portion of his subject 


* Origines de la France Contemporaine: Régime Moderne, i, 288. 
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beyond the position in which he found it. That democracy has 
drawbacks, that it has difficulties of its own, and weaknesses and 
dangers of its own, both in this country and elsewhere, every 
observant man is well aware. They deserve to be considered in 
a very different spirit from that which unfortunately marks these 
volumes. 


JOHN MORLEY. 





WHY SOUTH AFRICA CANNOT WAIT 


Way cannot South Africa wait? This is a question I hear often 
asked by persons who would be indignant at being called Little 
Englanders, and whose sympathies are enlisted on the side of the 
British Imperial idea. That is the question I should like to answer, 
in as far as any solution of a complicated problem is possible within 
the limits of a single article. But before entering on the discussion 
of this subject, it may be well to explain what I understand by 
British South Africa. For practical purposes British South Africa 
means, to my thinking, that portion of the southern part of the Dark 
Continent in which Great Britain.is the paramount power. This 
district forms a huge equilateral triangle, of which Cape Town is the 
apex, the parallel of the Zambesi the base, and the sea coast washed 
by the Atlantic on the west, and the Indian Ocean on the east, the 
sides. Included in this area are the Cape Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, 
the Orange Free State, the territories of the Chartered Company, 
Zululand, Pondoland, Khama’s Country and a number of more or 
less independent native states, in all of which the British power is 
either directly or indirectly paramount. The only exceptions to 
British supremacy within the above region are the Portuguese colonies 
on the east coast and the German colony of Damaraland on the west. 

How far these colonies are likely to remain in their present 
hands for any length of time is a moot question ; but this much is 
certain, that if ever there should be a South African Confederation 
under the British flag, the Portuguese and German colonies must. 
come in fact, if not in name, within the sphere of British interest. I 
am aware that ardent advocates of the Imperialist idea would 
repudiate the notion of confining British expansion in South Africa 
within such narrow limits. I know that the Chartered Company 
has already extended its dominions north of the Zambesi river. I 
know, too, that’ Great Britain claims vast areas outside of the 
Chartered Company’s most northern outpost, as coming within the 
sphere of British influence. I am by no means prepared to assert 
that these aspirations can never be realised. But I do say that in as 
far as the present generation is concerned, our policy in South Africa 
may safely be confined to the creation of a British Dominion of South 
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Africa to the south of the parallel of the. ‘nbesi. No wise man 
who realises the extraordinary progress made by South Africa during 


the last quarter of the century will deny the possibility of vast regions. 


lying far away to the north of the Zambesi coming ultimately unde1 
British authority. No prudent man, however, will, as I hold, trouble 
himself much for the present about our possessions im Central and 
Tropical Africa, until the work of consolidating the area south of the 
Zambesi into a united state has been definitely accomplished. In 
speaking, therefore, of South Africa my remarks are ‘onfined to the 
area in which British influence is either already supreine or is bound 
to become supreme within the lifetime of the present generation. 

My argument is based, I may state here, on two assumptions, 
which will not, I think, be disputed by anybody acquainted with 
South Africa. The first assumption is that in some form or other 
the various colonies, republics, and states of South Africa are 
destined by the logic of facts to form a common confederation at no 
distant date. In support of this assumption I need only say that 
the interests, aspirations and conditions which tell in favour of 
union are infinitely stronger than those which tell against it. My 
second assumption is, that in every such confederation supremacy as 
between the British and the Dutch elements must ultimately remain 
with the former, not with the latter. This conclusion is based not 
on any individual preference for my own people, but on a simple 
appreciation of the two elements out of which the dominant white 
race in South Africa is composed. The Boers as a body are unpro- 
gressive, unadventurous, averse to change. The British are pro- 
gressive, active and eager for adventure. The Boers are hunters and 
cattle owners. The British are miners and traders. The British 
have the forces of education, science and capital on their side; the 
Boers, on the other hand, decline to avail themselves of the resources 
by which wealth is accumulated and through which the power conferred 
by wealth is acquired. The Boers receive no reinforcement by 
emigration ; the British population is increasing daily by the con- 
stant influx of new batches of emigrants. Given these conditions 
and the result is certain. In virtue of nature’s law of the ‘ survival 
of the fittest,’ the British are bound to distance the Boers in the 
future as they have done in the past. In this world, as at present 
constituted, the weaker is certain in the long run to go to the wall. 
Just. as in the Southern States in America the Yankee is shunting 
out the Southern planter, so the Briton is compelled by the same 
manifest destiny to oust the Boer. I hold, therefore, that no 
matter what one’s respect may be for the individual fine qualities of 
the Boer population, one can entertain no doubt that in the end 
the race that goes ahead must get. the better of the race that stays 
at home. 

I may be told that if my assumptions are true I have demon- 
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strated the absence of 4,,.\ wecessity for the immediate solution of the 
Boer-Uitlanders controversy. If confederation is, as I hold, a mere 
question of time, and if in any such confederation the British element 
raust necessarily be supreme, I may fairly be asked why it should be 
advisable to expedite the regular operation of natural causes. If I 
were an Africander, born and bred, I might feel it difficult to answer 
this question. In common parlance, an Africander means a settler 
in South Africa of Dutch extraction ; but in theory it means any man 
of white parentse who has been born in South Africa, who has spent 
his life there and who intends to make it the home of himself and 
his family. There are thousands already of British Africanders in the 
above sense of the word living in South Africa, and every year their 
number is increasing relatively as well as positively. Nodoubt these 
British Africanders are bound to the mother country by a variety of 
ties, both sentimental and material; while their antagonism to the 
Boer element renders them keenly alive to the advantages of the 
Imperial connection. But no British Africander, even if politically 
he found his advantage in standing well with the Boers, ever enter- 
tains any serious doubt that the ultimate triumph of the British 
element in South Africa is a foregone conclusion. This being so, 
though he might prefer a forcible settlement of the conflict between 
the Boers and the Uitlanders, he might possibly be content to bide 
his time, supposing Great Britain should decline to take any action 
on behalf of her own people. 

Still, I am convinced the vast majority of the British Africanders 
have a sincere and heartfelt desire to uphold their connection with the 
British Empire. Even if a confederation could be arranged at once, 
a matter to which the British colonists, as a class whose interests are 
most closely affected by the absence of any federal union, attach more 
importance than the Boers, they would, I believe, hesitate to-day 
about joining such a confederation, unless it was to be placed under 
the sovereignty of England. This state of sentiment might, however, 
become easily changed if Great Britain should not be prepared to up- 
hold the demand of the British colonists throughout South Africa for 
the treatment of British settlers under Dutch government on the 
some footing of equality as that which is accorded the Boer colo- 
nists under British government. The real issue at stake, to my mind, 
it not whether undera confederated South Africa the British element 
should be dominant, but whether the confederation should form a 
province occupying the position of the Dominion of Canada, or 
whether it should be an independent republic, an African United 
States. Holding as I do, and as I think all Imperialists hold also, 
that the latter contingency would be a grievous if not a fatal blow to 
the British Empire, I think it well to point out that inaction on our 
part at the present crisis may imperil the realisation of the Imperial- 
ist idea. Of course, to persons who think that the maintenance of 
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our Imperial position is a doubtful advantage to England, and a still 
more doubtful benefit to the outside world, my argument has- no 
chance of appealing. It is only addressed to those who agree with 
me in thinking that the extension, development and consolidation of 
the British Empire are things to be desired, not only in the interest 
of Great Britain, but in that of humanity at large. 

' The position stands thus. Between the different states which 
compose South Africa, there are no natural frontiers. The general 
configuration of the country is marvellously, I might almost say 
monotonously, uniform. The language is, generally speaking, the 
same throughout; English in the towns, Taal or Boer Dutch in 
the farmhouses with which the surface of the Veldt is sparsely dotted 
over. There is little or nothing beyond climatic differences and 
varieties of vegetation to show a traveller that he has passed from one 
South African state into another. There is one feature common to 
them all, and that is the presence of a small white population form- 
ing the dominant ruling class in the midst of a black population, 
overwhelmingly superior in’: number, but subordinate to the white. 
The status of the natives, politically, economically, and socially, varies 
considerably in the different. communities, but in one and all they 
are strangers amidst a strange people, strangers whose services are 
indispensable, but whose existence is regarded as a possible source of 
peril to the white settlers, no matter what their individual nationality 
may be. In South Africa, there are of course local conflicts of inter- 
est, such as those which exist between the Western and Eastern 
Provinces of the Cape Colony. But in the main the material inter- 
ests of the white communities in South Africa from the Zambesi 
down to Table Mountain are infinitely more homogeneous than 
those of any other area of equal size with which I am acquainted. 
Under these circumstances it is intelligible enough that the idea of a 
confederation of states under which there should be a common tariff, 
a common administration, a common legislation, and a common 
association for the protection of public safety and for the develop- 
ment of material resources, should have presented itself to the mind 
of all Africanders who are interested in the welfare of their adopted 
country. The obstacle which has hitherto stood in the way of this 
idea being carried out in practice, has been the jealousy between the 
Boer and the British elements in South Africa. Within the last 
quarter of a century these jealousies have been very largely removed ; 
and it is not too much to say that the establishment of a South 
African confederation would before now have become an accom- 
plished fact if it had not been for the bitter antagonism of the Trans- 
vaal Boers. 

I have no intention of entering in this paper into any discussion of 
the rights and wrongs of the historic controversy between the original 
Dutch settlers and the English colonists. There is a good deal to be said 
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on both sides. But even if I were prepared to admit, which I certainly 
am not, that in the story of South Africa the English have throughout 
played the part of the wolf, and the Boers that of the lamb, such an 
admission would in no wise affect my contention that the two races 
have got to live together side by side. Owing to the material 
conditions I have alluded to, South Africa never has been and never 
can be mapped out into separate areas occupied respectively by 
English and Dutch settlers. Wherever the Boer settles the Uitlander 
is found, and vice versa. The joint partnership between Boers and 
Uitlanders in the occupation of South Africa is therefore indissoluble. 
There are but two possible solutions of the controversy which has 
been carried on with fluctuating fortunes ever since Holland first 
ceded the Cape Colony to Great Britain, Either one of the two races 
must reduce the other to subjection, or the two must form one common 
white community in which both Dutch and English colonists possess 
equal rights and equal privileges. The former is the solution which 
finds favour with the Transvaal, the latter is the solution accepted, 
with this solitary exception, by the whole of South Africa. 

In the British possessions the policy of the Government has been 
directed in the main to the reconciliation of the Boers to the British 
rule, by placing them on a footing of absolute equality with the 
British colonists. In the Cape, in Natal, and in Rhodesia the Boers 
enjoyed the same political rights, the same legal status, the same 
commercial, agricultural and industrial advantages as their British 
fellow citizens. There are various questions affecting South African 
interests, such as that of the treatment of the natives, which are 
regarded from a different standpoint by the two nationalities; and 
these differences are no doubt intensified by the extreme conservatism 
of customs, the tenacity of tradition and the stolid contempt of inno- 
vations of any kind which characterise the Boers as a body. Unless 
it may be deemed a grievance that. the policy of a state should be 
directed by the ideas which rightly or wrongly find favour with the 
majority, no Boer as Boer has any political grievance to complain of 
at the hands of any British South African Government. The Boers 
moreover, have full power under British rule of redressing by 
constitutional action any grievance of which they complain. In 
the Cape the Boers return thirty-two members out of seventy-five 
to the Parliament ; they have the right of taking part in debate in 
their own language; they make and unmake ministries, they can 
resist, and as a rule they can defeat, any measure of which they dis- 
approve. They enjoy absolutely equality before the law. They 
are equally eligible with Englishmen to all legal and official posts, 
and if the proportion of Dutch public servants is small compared 
with that of English, this is simply due to the fact that the Boers 
as a class do not possess the education required for official duties ; 
while even if they possess the requisite education, they have as a 
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rule little taste for public life. In Rhodesia the Dutch form a 
comparative small minority. Yet here as in the Cape the Boers 
possess absolute political, legal and social equality with the English. 
The result has been that in the colonies under British administration 
the Boers have become, or perhaps, to speak more accurately, are fast; 
becoming, reconciled to British rule. In the Cape especially the 
Boers have largely abandoned their attitude of stubborn isolation. 
Constant and friendly intercourse with their British neighbours has 
greatly modified their anti-English prejudices. Intermarriages 
between the two races are matters of not uncommon occurrence. 
The Dutch, too, have learnt to recognise the advantages of honest 
government, official integrity, political freedom and legal justice, 
which they enjoy beneath the British flag; while, under the admi- 
nistration of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, they found that by co-operating with 
the English members of the Parliament they could obtain reasonable 
concessions to Boer ideas and convictions. The net result is that in 
Cape Colony, Boers and British are rapidly becoming consolidated 
into a homogeneous political commonwealth. In Natal, under 
constitutional government which was established only a couple of 
years ago, British and Boers have been placed on exactly the same 
footing, and have been accorded the same rights and privileges. In 
the Orange Free State a similar policy has been pursued. This 
State is probably the most purely Boer community in the whole of 
South Africa. Possessing as it does no great wealth either agri- 
cultural, mineral or industrial, it has never been a favourite resort of 
British immigrants. Still the English residents in the Orange Free 
State are allowed substantially the same rights as those claimed by 
the born subjects of the Republic. In consequence the relations 
between Bloemfontein, Pietermaritzburg and Cape Town have been 
for many years past of a most amicable and satisfactory character. 

It is the Transvaal and the Transvaal alone that has hitherto 
opposed the unification of South Africa upon the basis of political 
equality between the Boers and the British. The conduct of the 
South African Republic has been from the outset deliberately and 
persistently hostile to the policy of legal equality for all citizens of 
European race. This hostility is all the more indefensible from the 
fact that the South African Republic, to speak the plain truth, owes 
its existence to the direct action of the British Government. I for 
one am not going to endorse the futile theory that Great Britain after 
having first annexed the Transvaal gave it back to the Boers out 
of a sentiment of magnanimity. That sort of twaddle may have 
been. good enough to remove the compunction of Mr. Gladstone and 
his followers in 1881 at having to consent to a creditable surrender 
on the morrow of a disgraceful defeat. But it is not good enough to 
satisfy the demands of historical truth. England at the instigation 
of the Government of the day gave up the Transvaal because the 
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resistance of the Boers had proved more formidable than we had 
anticipated, because South African wars were unpopular at that period 
with the British public, and because the game of reconquering the 
Transvaal after Majuba was not deemed to be worth the candle. But 
at the time when the treaty of Pretoria was concluded there was no 
possible doubt, either at home or in South Africa, that if England had 
been so minded it lay easily within her power to have restored British 
rule over the Transvaal. It is, however, just to add that one of the 
main considerations, though not, as I hold, the principal considera- 
tion, which weighed with Englishmen in the mother country in favour 
of surrendering the Transvaal, was a genuine and honest dislike to 
employing our overwhelming military supremacy for the suppression 
of a petty state which had fought gallantly for its independence. 
Moreover it was commonly, and justly, believed in England that 
the Treaty of Pretoria guaranteed Englishmen equal rights under a 
South African Republic with those enjoyed by Boers under British 
rule in South Africa, and also secured the suzerainty of Great 
Britain. I am not arguing now as to the legal interpretation of the 
Treaty of Pretoria in its original form or as it was subsequently 
modified by the convention of 1884. All I assert is that at the time 
we surrendered the Transvaal our Government did so under the 
belief that the substitution of Boer for British rule would not act to 
the detriment of British subjects resident in the Transvaal. I think 
it possible that the representations made at the time by the Boer 
authorities as to their intention to deal fairly and liberally with 
British settlers were made in good faith. It must not be forgotten 
that in 1881 the mineral wealth of the Transvaal was still unknown 
and unsuspected, that Johannesburg was still an obscure hamlet of 
some dozen houses, that the Uitlander population was then extremely 
limited in numbers,and that recent events had made the Transvaal 
an even less attractive residence for British settlers than it had 
proved hitherto. 

If the gold discoveries had been made at the Rand when our 
troops were defeated at Majuba, not even a Gladstonian Government 
would have consented to the cession of the Transvaal. For several 
years after the cession the material prosperity of the Transvaal 
declined, and the financial position of the South African Republic 
became so desperate that the administration, rough and rudimentary 
as it was, was almost paralysed for lack of funds. The discovery of 
Witwater Rand Gold Mines altered the whole complexion of affairs. 
I have seen it stated that the permission granted by the Republic 
to British capitalists and British miners to prospect and develop the 
gold mines at their own cost and risk is proof of the liberality of the 
Transvaal Government. No claim could be more absurd. The 
Treaty of Pretoria, whatever else it may have left obscure, laid down 
clearly that British subjects had the same rights as the Boers to trade 
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and carry on business within the territory of the Republic. The Boers 
were utterly incapable of working the mines, while their working 
was indispensable to the rescue of the Republic from financial 
ruin.. The Government of Pretoria had therefore no option except 
to allow Uitlanders to work the mines on the same terms as 
those conceded to Boer miners by the constitution. Moreover in the 
early days of the Rand the prospects of mining enterprise were too 
remote and too uncertain for mining concessions to obtain a ready 
market. It was only after the mining industry had been for some 
time in operation that the Uitlanders began to pour into the Transvaal. 
Yet even before that date President Kruger had already displayed the 
animosity towards the British element which has persistently charac- 
terised his whole subsequent policy. 

By the Grundvet or Constitution of 1855 all white aliens were 
declared entitled ander the Republic to enjoy equal rights with the 
Boers on purchasing the right to citizenship. In 1876, when the 
Republic was urgently in need of fresh immigrants, this condition was 
further modified. Naturalised citizens were declared entitled to equal 
rights with native-born citizens, and naturalisation was granted as a 
matter of right not of favour to any white man who had either 
acquired real estate under the Republic or had resided for one year 
within its jurisdiction. This was the law of the State when England 
restored the independence of the Transvaal by the Treaty of Pretoria. 
The whole spirit, if not the letter, of the treaty is inconsistent with 
the subsequent endeavours of the Transvaal Government to exclude 
British immigrants from the rights of citizenship. But it appears that 
with the fatuous folly which signalised the action in South Africa 
of the British Government of the day, no distinct provision was made 
in the treaty for securing to British settlers in the South African 
Republic the political rights to which they were entitled under the 
then existing constitution. Only one year after our cession of 
the Transvaal the Volksraad passed a law enacting that white aliens 
could only obtain naturalisation after five years’ residence in the 
country. This law remained in force till 1890. By that time 
the hamlet of Johannesburg had been converted by British labour, 
British energy, and British capital into one of the largest cities 
of South Africa, with a population closely approximating in num- 
bers to the whole Boer population of the Republic. By this time 
too it had become obvious that the mining enterprise of the Rand 
was. certain to be a permanent industry, not, as many people 
imagined at the outset, a mere flash in the pan. It became clear 
too that this industry would have to be carried on, as it had been 
initiated, by British enterprise, and that therefore the British resident 
population was likely to form an important and permanent factor in 
the Transvaal. Thereupon President Kruger induced the Volksraad 
to enact laws virtually disfranchising the Uitlanders, nine-tenths of 
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whom were then, and probably are still, British subjects. By the 
laws then enacted any white alien who desires to obtain political rights 
in the Transvaal must first enroll himself on the list of the Feld 
Cornet of his district, and thereby render himself liable to be called 
out for military service. Only after two years’ enrolment is he 
entitled to apply for naturalisation, provided always that throughout 
the whole of this period he has resided continuously in the Transvaal. 
He has then to take the oath of allegiance to the Republic, an act 
whereby he forfeits the citizenship of his own country, without 
obtaining the citizenship of his adopted country, until such time as 
letters of naturalisation have been issued. These letters cannot by 
the law be issued for ten years after the oath of allegiance has been 
taken. Even when this long period has elapsed and all the requisite 
conditions have been duly complied with, the Uitlander who desires 
to become an enfranchised burgher, or in other words to obtain a vote, 
cannot claim enfranchisement as a matter of right unless two-thirds of 
the existing electorate in his district, the overwhelming majority of 
whom under the present franchise are and must be Boers, express 
an opinion that he is a fit and proper person to enjoy the same 
political rights as they do themselves. It might have been thought 
that these regulations were strict enough to hinder any considerable 
number of Uitlanders from seeking to become citizens of the 
Republic. It seems, however, ta have struck the President and his 
advisers that their policy of exclusion might possibly be frustrated by 
the efflux of time. As life in the mining centres became organised the 
Uitlanders in the Rand made homes for themselves, married or sent 
for their wives from home, and got families, the children being there- 
fore Transvaal born and Transvaal bred. By the custom of civilised 
nations, children born of foreign parents domiciled in an independent 
State are entitled on attaining their majority to decide whether they 
prefer the nationality of the land of their birth to that of their 
parents. If this custom, which approximates to an article of inter- 
national law, in as far as international law can be said to have any 
real existence, had been observed in the South African Republic, 
there would have been already a considerable number of children 
born of British parents in the Transvaal who would soon be entitled 
to claim citizenship in the land of their birth; while in the course 
of a few years the adult males in the Transvaal born of Uitlander 
parents must have inevitably outnumbered those of Boer descent. To 
avert this contingency the Volksraad, at President Kruger’s instigation, 
passed a law in 1894 decreeing that children of alien parentage, even 
though born and bred in the Transvaal, could have no claim to citizen- 
ship in respect of their birth on Transvaal soil, unless their fathers 
had taken the oath of allegiance to the Republic prior to their birth. 
Under the restrictions I have enumerated Uitlanders in the Transvaal 
have now little or no inducement in as far as they themselves are con- 
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cerned, to transfer their allegiance. The practical result, therefore, has 
been, and was intended to be, to hinder not only British or other aliens 
resident in the Transvaal from obtaining citizenship, but to debar their 
children from obtaining their rights as white men born in the Trans- 
vaal. To add insult to injury the Uitlanders were in the same year 
accorded the barren privilege of taking part under many restrictions 
in the elections to the so-called Second Volksraad, a sort of debating 
society which has as little influence over the First Volksraad as the 
Oxford Union has over the legislation of the House of Commons. 
Thus from the first days of the resuscitated Republic it became 
obvious to all who studied the question, that the rulers of the 
Transvaal intended to keep all political representation as an absolute 
monopoly of the Boers. It may be said that the Uitlanders ought 
by rights to have realised this fact before they settled themselves 
within the territory of the Republic. But in the early days of the 
gold fever the Uitlanders had little or no ground for suspicion. They 
were welcomed by the Transvaal authorities under the expectation, 
which proved fully justified, that their services would rescue the 
Republic from an impending financial catastrophe, and they were 
assured that the Government would facilitate in every way the free 
exercise of their industry. During the first two or three years the 
relations between the mining community and the Government of 
Pretoria were fairly harmonious, and if the same relations had 
continued there would, I fancy, have been for a considerable time 
to come no serious popular agitation for political reform. Various 
causes account for the apathy displayed in the early days by the 
Uitlanders in asserting their claim to political equality with the 
Boers. In the first flush of the gold fever every Uitlander who 
entered the Transvaal in connection with mining enterprises imagined 
he was about to realise a fortune in no time. Men were too busy 
gold hunting to think of their personal comforts, still less of their 
political rights. It was only as the truth dawned upon the miners 
that the great mass of immigrants would have to be contented with 
a moderate competence earned by long years of constant toil, that 
they began to think of settling themselves permanently in the 
Transvaal. Then too it is difficult for anyone who did not know the 
Rand in its comparative infancy to understand the utter distrust of 
the home Government which prevailed in those days among all classes 
of the mining world. During my sojourn there the universal 
sentiment seemed to me to be that, bad as the rule of Pretoria might 
be, it was in any case better for the Rand than that of Downing Street. 
The idea that England, which had capitulated after the defeat of 
Majuba, and which had thrown away the richest province of her 
Empire with as little thought or care as if it had been a worn-out 
glove, would ever interfere on behalf of British interests in the 
Transvaal, would in those days have been scouted as absurd by the 
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Uitlanders of Johannesburg. This being so, it is not to be wondered 
at if before Cecil Rhodes had become prominent in public life, and had 
restored the credit of Great Britain in South Africa by his ‘ forward 
policy,’ the British settlers in the Transvaal should have acquiesced 
in the virtual suspension of their political rights. 

What, then, brought about the Uitlanders’ demand for political 
enfranchisement ? I should answer unhesitatingly the action of the 
Boer Government and especially of President Kruger. It is a very 
common impression in England that the Boers of the Transvaal are a 
primitive, Arcadian race, utterly indifferent to pecuniary considerations 
and caring for nothing beyond the right to live out their lives after 
their own fashion.) The Boers in reality are peasant farmers, with all 
the virtues and all the failings of their class. Simple in their habits, 
frugal in their expenditure, narrow and almost sordid in their tastes 
and customs, they have no desire for luxury or for social advancement. 
On the other hand they have all the peasant’s instinct for money 
making ; the peasant’s greed of solid coin which can be handled and 
hoarded. Owing to their ignorance they often get cheated, but in all 
dealings within their competence they are good hands at making a 
hard bargain, keen and not over scrupulous chapmen of their own 
wares. They do not understand credit, they distrust cheques and 
bills and bank-notes; but for golden sovereigns they are willing 
and anxious, as hundreds of thousands of British speculators know 
to their cost, to sell their material possessions at exorbitant prices. 
It is true that the Boers make little use or display of the wealth thus 
acquired. But with them, as with the rest of mankind, the mere 
possession of wealth led to the craving for more; and this craving 
naturally made itself most manifest at the seat of Government. As 
soon as the Transvaal came to be regarded as a sort of Tom Tidler’s 
ground a number of nondescript adventurers collected at Pretoria, 
not only from all parts of South Africa but from all parts of Europe. 
These adventurers soon got into-intimate relations with the Hollanders, 
or Dutch officials of European birth, by whom the work of administration 
has to be conducted in the Transvaal, owing to the utter incapacity 
of the Boers as a body for any work requiring education and knowledge 
of business. There was thus formed a sort of ring, which obtained 
the ear of the President and through him the support of his ministers 
and of the Volksraad. When once the gold mining industry had 
become permanently established upon a paying footing by British 
enterprise and British capital, the ring pointed out to their associates 
at Pretoria the possibility of making money by bringing official 
pressure to bear so as to divert the profits of the mines from the pockets 
of the Uitlander into those of the Boer Government and its friends. 
I am not discussing now the relative financial morality of Pretoria 
as compared with that of Johannesburg. It may have been a case of 
diamond cut diamond. All I can contend is that the diamond which 
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is being cut naturally and reasonably objects to the process of 
cutting. 

How far President Kruger was fully cognisant of the nature of the 
various transactions to which he gave his personal and public 
sanction and support, or how far he participated directly in the profits 
of these transactions, is a matter on which I do not desire to express 
any opinion. I think it probable that the Pretoria ring played upon 
his intense antipathy to the English, and led him to believe that by 
rendering the production of gold less profitable for the Uitlanders 
than it would have been otherwise, he was diminishing the danger of 
their obtaining political power, a thing which, as he was well aware, 
must prove fatal to his own supremacy. This much, however, is 
certain, that from the time the Pretoria ring came into active existence 
the policy of the Transvaal Government became also distinctly hostile 
to the mining interests. 

The main requisites for working the mines at a profit are a plenti- 
ful and regular supply of native labour, a moderate cost of liveli- 
hood for all persons employed at the mine, and facilities of procur- 
ing the materials needed for mining purposes at reasonable rates. 
Either from ignorance or from deliberate intent, the action of President 
Kruger’s Government has been directed with the apparent object of 
artificially increasing the cost of mining. One concession after 
another has been granted to relatives, friends, or supporters of the 
Government ; all of them establishing monopolies in the supply of 
articles in general use by the mining community. As in the case of 
all monopolies, inferior articles have been supplied at extravagant 
rates. To cite a few examples out of many, a monopoly has been 
given for the supply of dynamite, by which the mines are calculated 
to sustain a loss of 600,000/. a year; again, the right of manufactur- 
ing spirits within the Transvaal has been conceded to a single firm, 
which makes some 100,000/. annually out of the monopoly. With 
the object of favouring holders of these and similar concessions, 
excessive and almost prohibitive duties have been placed on the 
importations from abroad of the articles which they alone are entitled 
to produce within the territory of the Republic. A monopoly of 
railway construction has also been accorded to a Dutch company, 
in which the President and his friends are largely interested ; and as 
a result of this monopoly, not only has railway communication with the 
Transvaal been retarded for years, but the lines constructed from the 
Cape and Natal have been precluded from competing on fair terms 
with the Delagoa Bay Line, which enjoys the special patronage of the 
Government. In consequence, the cost of transporting machinery and all 
other imported articles from the seaports is artificially enhanced to 
an extravagant extent. Again, every difficulty has been placed in 
the way of the mines obtaining a regular and efficient supply of 
native labour. The natives are willing and anxious to obtain employ- 
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ment at the mines, as the prices paid by the companies vary 
from 258. to 30s. a week, whereas the wages paid by the Boers for 
agricultural labours do not exceed at the best of times 108. to 20s. a 
month. The natives, however, are deterred from coming to the 
mines by the knowledge that when they have completed their term 
of contract and are returning home with their wages, they are liable 
to be mulcted of their earnings on one pretence or another by the 
local Boer authorities of the district through which they have to 
pass. Moreover, an impression prevails amidst the natives that the 
Boers do not look with favour on their taking service with the 
miners ; and this impression, whether founded or unfounded, acting 
on the minds of a timid and oppressed race, is sufficient to check 
the free supply of native labour. Representations on this subject 
have been frequently made to the Government, but have met with 
no response. The value, too, of native labour, even when procured at 
the mines at extravagant rates, is materially diminished by the habit 
of intoxication, so prevalent amidst the natives whenever they have any 
money in their pockets. The mining companies in their own interest 
do all they possibly can to promote temperance among their workmen ; 
but their efforts are baffled by the action of the Government in grant- 
ing canteen licences right and left in close proximity to the works. 
The manager of one single mine reported recently, ‘We have in our 
employ about 1,500 natives ; on an average 375 of these are daily unfit 
to enter the mines through the vile liquor which they have every 
facility for obtaining.’ It may be judged from this instance how 
heavy a total loss is sustained by the mines owing to the absence of 
any regulation in the liquor traffic. Repeated remonstrances have 
been addressed to Pretoria about the indiscriminate issue of liquor 
licences, but hitherto they have been completely in vain. 

I might quote any number of similar grievances. Taken one by 
one they may not seem unbearable. But taken collectively, as part 
and parcel of a deliberate policy, they constitute a formidable burden 
on the mining industry. The evils complained of come home, it 
should be remembered, to every man, woman and child of Uitlander 
race in the Transvaal. The popular resentment caused by this op- 
pressive and exorbitant taxation is increased by the knowledge that 
the Transvaal Government, thanks to the Uitlanders, has no excuse 
for raising money for purposes of revenue, and that the money thus 
unnecessarily extracted is employed for objects of which the Uitlanders 
most justly disapprove, such as the erection of forts at Pretoria and 
Johannesburg, and the purchase of cannon, guns and ammunition, 
for which there is no conceivable use, except that of coercing the Uit- 
landers into subjection. Long since the Uitlanders had exhausted all 
the means by which their grievances could be redressed under the 
existing régime. They had appealed to the President, they had ap- 
pealed to the Volksraad, they had appealed to the courts of law, and in 
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every case their appeals had been dismissed with empty words, if not 
with actual contumely. Unwillingly they came to the conclusion that 
the only chance of getting their practical grievances redressed lay in 
obtaining the political rights to which they were justly entitled. 

I hear it stated constantly that if the Uitlanders had only waited 
they would have got what they wanted, through the gradual increase 
of their numbers, their wealth, and their influence. Their answer to 
such a statement is that they had waited patiently for some ten years, 
that during this decade they had increased in numbers, wealth and 
influence at a rate they were never likely to surpass in future, and 
yet that their position at the close of this period of patient waiting 
had become worse than it was at the outset. They allege further 
that the increase of their numbers, the growth of their industry, and 
the extension of their influence, had alarmed the President and 
the Volksraad, andjthat in view of this alarm the Government of 
Pretoria had been negotiating underhand with foreign powers in order 
to obtain their assistance in crushing the Uitlander community before 
it became too powerful to be crushed at all. The exact character of 
the communications which undoubtedly took place between Pretoria, 
Berlin, Amsterdam and Paris is still unknown, but there can be no 
doubt that these communications contemplated the introduction of a 
continental element into the Transvaal to be employed as a counter- 
point to the British element. It is obvious that this policy has not 
yet been abandoned, and that the object of President Kruger’s persis- 
tent efforts is to get the Convention of 1884 annulled or modified so as 
to enable the Republic to do openly what it has hitherto done secretly, 
that is, to enter into arrangements with some European power strong 
enough to assist the Transvaal in undermining the hold which the 
British have acquired by their connection with the mining interests. 
Under these circumstances I fail to see how the Uitlanders can be 
blamed for having taken up arms in order to obtain the political 
rights essential not only to their self-respect but to the security of 
their lives and the safety of their property. In every village of the 
United States speeches are delivered on Independence Day, lauding 
the heroism of the founders of the Republic for having rebelled against 
the tyranny of poor George the Third. Yet the grievances which 
the American colonists sustained at the hands of the mother country, 
and for whose redress they rose in insurrection, are utterly insignifi- 
cant compared with the exactions which our British fellow country- 
men have undergone for years owing to the action of the Boer Govern- 
ment. I quite admit that the American insurrection succeeded, and 
that the Uitlander insurrection has failed. But the causes of insur- 
rection are independent of its actual result; and the grievances of 
which the Uitlanders have just cause to complain are the same to-day 
as they were before Dr. Jameson crossed the frontier, and before the 
inhabitants of Johannesburg surrendered to the Boers in obedience to 
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the commands of the Queen’s representatives, and on the faith of 
pledges given by these representatives that if they gave up their arms 
the influence of Great Britain would be exerted to secure the removal 
of their wrongs. 

The question, therefore, which has to be considered by the British 
public is, first, to what extent England is bound to uphold the cause 
of the Uitlanders as her own ; and secondly, supposing this to be her 
duty, by what means she can carry out the object she has in view. 
What we ought to do is to my mind simple and clear enough. Not 
only as a paramount power in South Africa, not only as the natural 
protector of Englishmen abroad as well as at home, but as the spokes- 
man of the British Empire, England ought now to insist upon the 
Treaty of Pretoria being observed in the spirit as well as in the 
letter, and upon the Uitlanders being placed in a position of equality 
with the Boers. As to the precise mode and as to the exact period 
in which this object can be best effected, I should allow considerable 
latitude to the South African Republic. Recent occurrences have un- 
doubtedly deprived us to some extent of the right of employing as much 
direct pressure as we should otherwise have been justified in exerting. 
But when every reasonable concession has been made to the objections 
and even the prejudices of the Transvaal, we should let the Govern- 
ment of Pretoria clearly understand that the Uitlanders are entitled 
to the political rights of freemen; that this claim must be accorded 
without any unnecessary delay; and that any attempt to evade this 
obligation will be treated by England as a breach of faith on the part 
of the South African Republic, as a violation of the fundamental pact 
entered into by her as the price of the recovery of her independence. 
If the resources of diplomatic skill can render the presentation of such 
an ultimatum to the Boer Government less offensive than it would be 
otherwise, let these resources be called into play and given due time 
to operate. But whatever else is said and done, no doubt must be 
left on the Boer mind that this demand on the part of England is of the 
nature of an ultimatum—a demand, compliance with which, if moral 
persuasion should fail, must in the last resort be enforced by arms. 

It would indeed be folly to shut our eyes to the fact that if Great 
Britain takes up the cause of the Uitlanders in the Transvaal, she 
may conceivably be called upon to face the contingency of war. 
There are certain considerations which render such a contingency less 
utterly improbable than it would be between any two other powers so 
strangely out of proportion in respect of their relative strength. A 
considerable section of the Transvaal Boers honestly believe that on 
account of the orthodoxy of their rigid Calvinist faith they are God’s 
chosen people, and that the Almighty will put forth His power, as 
they hold He did at Majuba, to save His people from the attacks of 
their enemies. A still more considerable section amidst the Transvaal 
Boers believe honestly, I am ashamed to say, that the English troops 
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are afraid to meet them in battle, and that after the repulses we have 
received in the past we have not the pluck left to fight again. Neither 
of these beliefs, however, can be entertained with any conviction 
by President Kruger or the advisers by whom he is surrounded. On 
the other hand there is a deep-rooted conviction in what may be 
called the Governmental circles of the Republic—a conviction based 
upon a quarter of a century’s experience of our vacillating and 
invertebrate policy in South Africa—that the British Government 
cannot seriously contemplate a second war with the Transvaal, and 
that even if such a war were contemplated it would never be sanc- 
tioned by British public opinion. Moreover, in these same circles the 
belief prevails that even if the British Government and the British 
public were really in earnest in their determination to redress the 
wrongs of the Uitlanders at the risk of a war with the Transvaal, this 
determination would die away if once our proposed intervention in the 
Transvaal seemed likely to lead to complications with continental 
powers. It is well understood, too, at Pretoria that there is more 
than one continental power which would be glad to take part in any 
demonstration directed against the assertions of Great Britain’s 
supremacy as the paramount power in South Africa. In other words, 
President Kruger and the leading public men at Pretoria are not un- 
likely to labour under the dangerous delusion that if they can only 
bluff high and long enough they can bluff England out of any idea 
of staking her fortunes on the issue of a war with the Transvaal. 

All the warlike preparation which President Kruger is reported 
to be making, and all his negotiations with the view of enlisting the 
sympathies of the Dutch in the Orange Free State and the Cape 
Colony, have, if I am right, a double object. Their primary object 
is to hinder the British colonists in South Africa from making common 
cause with their fellow countrymen in the Transvaal. Their secondary 
and principal object is to impress the British Government and the 
British public with the belief that any armed intervention on our 
part in the affairs of the Transvaal would be resisted by the whole 
Dutch population of South Africa, and if necessary resisted to the 
death. This bellicose attitude is, in fact, as I hold, a mere move in 
the game of bluff. If England proposed to make war in the Transvaal 
with the object of reannexing the territory of the Republic and re- 
placing the Transvaal Boers under the rule of the British Crown, our 
action would be bitterly resented by the Cape and Free State Boers, 
though even then I do not believe their resentment would proceed to 
the length of inducing them to join in any war waged against the 
might of the British Empire. But both in the colony and in the 
Free State the mass of the Dutch community are perfectly well aware 
that all England either asks or desires from the Transvaal is 
that English and Dutch in the South African Republic should be 
placed on the same footing of political equality as they enjoy in 
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every other part of British South Africa. It is absurd to suppose 
that the Cape and Free State Boers will risk their lives, their 
liberties and their fortunes in order to assist their fellow kinsmen in 
the Transvaal in upholding a policy which they know to be unjust 
and irrational, and, what is more important still, opposed to the 
interests of the Africander cause. 

Thus, if conviction can once be brought home to President Kruger 
and his colleagues that England really means business, the Transvaal 
Government will, I am convinced, give way. ‘Oem Paul’ is far too 
shrewd a man to believe in the chosen-people theory or in the notion 
that the English troops are lacking in courage or are inspired by 
abject terror of the Boers. He is well aware, therefore, that if it 
ever comes to serious fighting, the ultimate defeat’ of the Boers by 
the British-is a matter of alsolute certainty. Still, if England once 
puts her foot down she must be prepared to face the possible contin- 
gency of a war with the Transvaal, however remote or improbable that 
contingency may appear to be. 

It is well, therefore, to point out in conclusion what the inevitable 
consequences must be if from fear of European complications, from 
dread of incurring popular displeasure at home, or from reluctance to 
run the risk of exciting a racial conflict in South Africa, the British 
Government declines to put its foot down, or in other words to take the 
only step which can secure political equality for our fellow country- 
men in the Transvaal. For the moment the Uitlanders, left to them- 
selves, are powerless to obtain redress. The Government of the 
Transvaal, flushed with success and convinced that they had no further 
cause to fear the possibility of British intervention, would harden 
their hearts. Fresh exactions would be levied on the British mining 
interests, fresh restrictions would be placed on the free development 
of the British element in the Transvaal, fresh concessions, monopolies 
and privileges would be granted to the Pretoria ring at the cost of 
the Uitlanders ; fresh encouragement would be given to German and 
French enterprise, as opposed to British enterprise, throughout the 
Transvaal ; fresh negotiations would be entered upon with all inte- 
rests, both at home and abroad, which were likely to prove hostile to 
British interests ; and every attempt would be made to create an im- 
pression in South Africa that Confederation could best be brought 
about in the form of an independent Dutch Republic, not in that of 
a self-governing Dominion forming an integral part of the British 
Empire. This policy would be facilitated by the fact that the British 
settlers in South Africa would of necessity have lost faith in Eng- 
land’s possession of the power or the will to fulfil her Imperial 
mission. 

We must bear in mind that the Transvaal, by its wealth, its re- 
sources and its central position, is marked out as the leading state in 
any South African confederation of the future. Upon the hypothesis 
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to which I refer, the Boer element in this state would be naturally 
hostile to British interests, while the Uitlander element would, to 
say the least, be indifferent, if the English settlers believed, as they 
infallibly would believe, that they had been deserted and betrayed 
by the mother country in the hour of their need. 

Thus the attitude assumed towards the Transvaal by the British 
Government to-day may probably decide the issue whether South 
Africa is destined to become a second United States or a second 
Dominion of Canada, a confederacy formed upon the ideas of Mr. 
Rhodes or on those of the Africander Bond under Mr. Hofmeyr’s in- 
fluence. Upon this issue the fortunes of the British Empire may not 
impossibly be found to turn. By standing too much on our rights 
we lost North America. Are we prepared by standing too little on 
our rights to lose South Africaalso? That is the question of the day. 


Epwarp DIcey. 





THE TRUTH OF 
THE DONGOLA ADVENTURE 


STATEMENTS have been made in defending the Soudanese policy of the 
Government in the House of Lords, which, if correctly reported, stand 
so strangely at variance with facts well known here—I do not say 
publicly known—that it has been suggested to me, in the interests of 
truth and all concerned, to give a short history of what really took 
place in connection with the decision to advance on Dongola. In his 
passage of arms with Lord Rosebery on the 17th of March, Lord 
Salisbury distinctly laid on the Egyptian Government the onus of 
having initiated and suggested that advance, and he coupled with 
the Egyptian Government and military authorities Lord Cromer as 
approving. Now all this, as far as Dongola is concerned, is to my 
knowledge wholly erroneous, and I have consequently been unable to 
refuse the manifest duty of contradiction laid on me by my long-held 
position as a corrector in Egypt of English official fictions. The 
true story of the order to advance, as far as Egypt was concerned, is 
as follows. 

It is no secret that when the present Khedive came four years ago 
to the throne, he, being a young man of high spirit and some love 
of adventure, and, having moreover been educated at a military 
school in ultra-military Austria, allowed his thoughts to run on a 
possible reconquest of the Soudan. In this he was encouraged by 
officers of his entourage, and a certain amount of talk was indulged 
in among them which found its echo in the Cairo press. Lord 
Cromer, however, whose whole policy of financial reconstruction has 
rested on the scrupulous avoidance of unnecessary frontier wars, steadily 
threw cold water on such views. What is known as the ‘ Frontier 
Episode,’ and the quarrel between the Khedive and General Kitchener, 
were pushed by Lord Cromer to the unreasonable lengths they 
assumed, as much as anything else to discourage the Khedive’s 
military ambition ; and with the effect that the Khedive, as he grew 
older and acquired a larger sense of political proportion, came not 
unwillingly to acquiesce. Abbas, whatever his enemies who do not 
know him may have said or say against him, is, for so young a man, 
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remarkable for political acuteness and good sense, and now, especi- 
ally since his marriage, which has proved a most happy one, his 
character has gained solidity, and he has recognised the necessity 
of a waiting policy and much cireumspection. He has busied 
himself latterly far more with questions of internal economy 
and agricultural development than with extending Egypt’s frontiers 
south. In this he has put himself in harmony with the best 
native patriotism, which distinctly recognises that for Egypt the 
first thing is to work patiently and recover her domestic freedom, 
while schemes of extended empire could only be realised at the 
expense of continued European tutelage. Egypt is too weak at one 
and the same time to achieve her independence and reconquer the 
Soudan by force of arms. What has been hoped about the Soudan 
by this best section of native opinion and by the Khedive has been 
that with the decay of Mahdism relations of a more friendly kind 
could be established with the lost provinces, and so gradually a 
reunion effected on a basis of common interests. Down to the 
commencement of the present year there seemed to be an excellent 
and growing prospect of this hope being realised. The fanatical 
element of Mahdism was known to be on the decline. The power of 
the Khalifa, strong still for internal rule, had become unaggressive 
and less violent abroad, and commercial relations had been opened 
by Berber and other towns with the frontier towns of Egypt. There 
was a large minority, it was said, in the Berber province already in 
favour of reunion. 

That the movement in the Soudan was really proceeding on these 
lines I had myself an excellent opportunity last winter of judging. 
While paying a visit to the frontier I was applied to by more than 
one of the Dongolese refugees at Wady Halfa, who claimed my help to 
get them if possible permission from the military authorities to return 
to their homes ; and, on my return to Cairo I laid their case before Lord 
Cromer and discussed the whole matter not only with him, but with 
Major Wingate and Slatin Pasha, and, what was of still more 
use for intimate and quite recent information, with the Sheykh el 
Muhajjerin or chief of the refugees in Egypt. From this personage, 
who commands exactly the same sources of knowledge that the 
Intelligence Department itself relies on, I learned that at Dongola 
the tyrannical state of things existing since the Mahdi’s death had 
lately changed, that the Khalifa had recalled his unpopular Baggara 
Wakil, that his policy had become one of conciliation towards the 
Dongolese, and that he was desirous of repeopling the province and 
inducing the exiles to return ; also that good land was to be had there 
for the asking at a far lower tax than in Egypt, that provisions were 
plentiful, and that no annoyance was to be apprehended by quiet people 
quietly occupying the villages. ‘We should be better off,’ said the 
refugees, ‘there than here.’ The best proof of the truth of this was 
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that, to the number of 150, they were ready at once to cross the 
frontier, and the Sheykh el Muhajjerin assured me that nearly the 
whole body of refugees, numbering several thousands, would follow if 
it was once known that a first batch of them had accomplished their 
journey successfully. Certainly, at that time, Lord Cromer attached 
no serious importance to the chronic rumours of renewed Dervish 
activity, nor was there the smallest intention of a forward movement 
up the river. The Soudan question was absolutely asleep, nor 
thought by the frontier officers likely to be wakened at all during 
the coming year. Lord Cromer’s report testifies to this as late as 
the end of January. 

The reopening, therefore, of the question of an advance was in no 
way due to Egyptian or Anglo-Egyptian initiative. The first thing 
heard of it in Egypt was when, immediately after the Italian defeat 
at Adowa, one of our military diplomatists arrived on a secret mission 
from Rome to consult with Lord Cromer about possible action at 
Kassala. It will be remembered that Italy was under agreement to 
restore Kassala to Egypt under certain circumstances, and the course 
suggested at Rome was that the transfer should be carried out immedi- 
ately, instead of allowing the town to fall again to the Khalifa. A 
military council was therefore held, at which Lord Cromer, General 
Knowles, General Kitchener and the new-comer were present, and 
with the result that Lord Cromer reported their united opinion to the 
Foreign Office, that a limited but sufficient Egyptian force should be 
sent from Tokar at once, to take over the charge of the town and 
remain in it as garrison. At that time, the beginning of March, the 
operation would have been a simple and not very hazardous one. 
Kassala was not yet invested by the Dervishes, and the march of 
250 miles from Tokar, at the best season of the year, could have been 
accomplished in a few days, and probably without firing a shot. It 
would have been a real help to ,the Italians, as enabling them to 
evacuate the town honourably, and would have involved but small 
immediate expense. It might, indeed, bring difficulties later, and 
would, in my opinion, certainly have been best let alone; but there 
was something to be said for it in Egyptian interests, and it did not 
necessarily mean a reopening on any large scale of the Soudan war. 
Kassala was well fortified and ready to be made over by its Italian 
commander to the Egyptians. Whatever the merits or demerits 
of the plan may have been, it is necessary, however, to state 
clearly and distinctly that the Egyptian Government neither initiated 
the proposal nor suggested it on any ground, least of all as a 
defensive measure in presence of ‘the dangers attached to the 
advance of the Dervishes’ (Lord Salisbury’s phrase), which, as 
regards Egypt, did not exist. The Italian frontier, not the 
Egyptian, was being menaced. On the contrary, the suggestion was 
of a purely outside origin, conceived in Rome and agreed to between 
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three English officers sitting in consultation with Lord Cromer at the 
English Agency. The native Egyptian Government was informed 
of their decision, but in no way consulted by them. Lord Cromer’s 
despatch recommending the movement from Souakim and Tokar is 
doubtless that referred to by Lord Salisbury when he says that ‘the 
military authorities, with Lord Cromer’s approval, recommended an 
advance towards the Dervishes for the purpose of checking them, and 
for the purpose of helping to relieve Kassala.’ It had no reference 
at all to the Dongola advance. 

The sudden order of an immediate advance on Dongola was an 
entirely different thing. As to this I can state with positive know- 
ledge that not only was the Egyptian Government guiltless of it, but 
also that it was neither recommended nor approved, nor even known 
of beforehand by Lord Cromer. Lord Cromer’s first knowledge of it 
was when Lord Salisbury’s telegram reached the Agency from London 
on the evening of the 12th of March, telling him that it had been 
decided on, hardly at all, it would seem, before it had been communi- 
cated to the Times. General Kitchener, I am informed, was in equal 
ignorance, and was at the outset equally opposed to it on technical 
grounds. The season favourable for an advance of any kind was over, 
and his recommendations had been in another direction. The 
decision had been come to in London by Her Majesty's Government 
over both their heads. As for the Egyptian Prime Minister, he was 
told nothing of it at all till Friday the 13th, when everything had 
been done in the way of giving orders by telegraph the whole 
country over. Last of all the Khedive, Viceroy and Commander-in- 
Chief, learned the news from his Ministers on Friday evening after 
dark. It had not been thought necessary to go with him through 
the form of an official announcement, much less of a consultation. 

The Khedive’s conduct on the occasion was, I am informed, a 
worthy one. He sawat once that between the garrisoning of Kassala 
in the first weeks of March in replacement of the Italians, and an 
advance by the whole Egyptian army in open campaign and at 
the worst season of the year to attack the Khalifa’s Dervishes in 
force at Dongola, there was a whole world of difference. The 
first had been an operation well within the powers—financial and 
military—of Egypt, the second involved consequences which were 
beyond all calculation great, if seriously persisted in. A Nile cam- 
paign in April, May and June, when the heat is at its greatest and 
the river at its lowest, he knew to be opposed to every strategic prin- 
ciple. It involved the maximum of suffering for the men with the 
maximum of expense in transport. He knew that there was no 
urgency in view of any threatened danger to Egypt. He knew that, 
in the decision come to, foreign interests alone had been considered, 
not Egypt’s. It was one thing to take over Kassala from the Italians, 
for Kassala had been an Egyptian possession, and quite another to 
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plunge Egypt into a war to help the Italians to retain Kassala. He 
knew that the ultimate danger to Egypt on the Upper Nile was not 
from the Dervishes, who had no skill to tamper with its waters or divert 
them from Egypt for uses of their own; but from whatever Euro- 
pean Power might possibly establish itself there. The disappear- 
ance of Italy from those upper waters could affect Egypt in no 
way forharm. Why, therefore, this unseasonable forward movement ? 
It appears, moreover, that, as the case was first presented to the 
Khedive and to Mustafa Pasha Fehmy, it had been accompanied 
by a proposal that the whole Egyptian garrison should be with- 
drawn from Souakim to take part in the Dongola campaign, and 
that Souakim should be handed over to England on the same 
terms as Massowah had been handed over to Italy. The Khedive 
therefore refused to give his consent to a scheme so far-reaching 
and so suddenly sprung upon him without, at least, a meeting of his 
Council of Ministers and a formal explanation. This was held on 
the following day, when the proposal about Souakim was silently 
withdrawn by General Kitchener, and the rest of the plan, already 
in execution, was agreed to by the Ministers as a matter of necessity 
imposed on them by the circumstances in which they habitually 
stand with the English Government., Neither the Khedive nor his 
Ministers approved otherwise than formally. 

Lord Cromer’s attitude, since he received his orders from Lord 
Salisbury, has been what might have been expected from him. He 
is too loyal a public servant not to have sacrificed his own views at 
once when they had been overruled. He has done his utmost since to 
make the best of it both in word and deed. More than this, he has 
persuaded the Khedive to pursue a like moderate conduct. Abbas 
has been careful on all public oceasions to avoid the least sign of 
disapproval. He has attended reviews, made speeches of farewell to 
the troops, and sent his private camel corps to join the army. Only 
Lord Cromer has not been able to persuade him to publish views 
contrary to those he holds, or to speak to the departing regiments 
on the political aspect of the war, or except in words of encourage- 
ment to do their duty and obey their officers. Lord Salisbury, it is 
gratifying to learn, has recently authorised Lord Cromer to apologise 
in his name to the Khedive for the ‘error in form’ in communi- 
cating his decision. 

What the real determining cause of the expedition, in its present 
serious character of an advance on Dongola, with the prospective 
object of reconquering the whole Soudan, may have been, I can say 
with less certainty. There would seem, however, to be little doubt 
that the reluctance of the King of Italy to abandon the game of 
colonial enterprise led him, after the first movement of despair in 
Italy, to appeal for support to the Emperor William; and that the 
Emperor William appealed personally, through Sir Frank Lascelles, to 
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our Government to help him ; and that a bargain was come to between 
them according to which Kassala was to be retained, if possible, by 
Italy, and a forward movement was to be made by the Egyptian forces, 
backed, in case of need, by English forces, in the holy name of civili- 
sation. In return for this service to the Triple Alliance, a cordial 
understanding was to be re-established between England and Germany 
with regard to our continued occupation of Egypt. It is almost im- 
possible that this, the current belief in diplomatic circles here, 
should not be true. I have heard it on very high authority, and it 
is the only sufficient explanation of the facts. The choice of Dongola 
as an immediate objective would seem to have been due to Lord 
Wolseley, whose reputation as a strategist is largely involved in 
ordering the advance along the same lines as in 1884, whereas the idea 
of the Cairo War Office has of late years been that it should be made, 
if made at all, by Korosko, Murad and Abu Hamed. Indeed, the idea 
of an advance to Dongola had been practically laid on the shelf here 
as strategically wrong, and those anxious for a forward movement 
were for pushing on the railroad already surveyed to Murad. Our 
Government too at home seems to have been determined to do some- 
thing somewhere at once, and the river line at this impracticable 
season of the year offered the fewest impossibilities. It is, however, 
abundantly evident that Egypt’s interest in the matter was entirely 
disregarded by those responsible for the decision. 

Since beginning this paper I have daily increasing evidence that 
the political good sense not only of the Egyptians, who know best 
where the shoe of war is likely to pinch them, but also of our English 
civilian officials, condemns the campaign. There is a general feeling 
that Egypt has been sacrificed to the interests of European politics, 
and that a long farewell will have to be said to financial and material 
reforms. In this Lord Cromer’s view is doubtless reflected. It is 
also very commonly believed that the ‘ Intelligence Department’ 
here, about which an enormous parade of sagacity has been made in 
the English press on rather uncertain foundations, has gravely misled 
the military authorities at home, and that, while on the one hand 
stories of impending raids have been circulated freely, the real 
strength for defence of the Khalifa has been underrated. It is gene- 
rally believed now that the Egyptian force on the frontier is quite 
insufficient for its purpose of offence in any real attempt to ‘ smash 
the Mahdi.’ At Wady Halfa it occupied an inexpugnable position, 
but it cannot advance far beyond Akasheh without manifest risk, 
while every day money is being poured out like water to maintain it. 
Already the whole of the half-million of money from the Caisse de la 
Dette has been spent, and the real advance is not even talked of as 
likely to be made before September. At best Dongola will be occu- 
pied in the autumn, and a new outlying position taken which will be 
far more difficult and costly to hold than the old one. Egypt’s 
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finances certainly can by no stretching be made to go farther than 
this. 

What then is to be the upshot ? It is clear that the expedition, 
with all its immense cost, must stop short of any issue of use to 
Egypt or final with the Khalifa. The province of Dongola has been 
ruined for all purposes of the revenue for many years to come, and 
will remain a burden, not a source of income, on the Cairo Budget. 
The only alternative is, what military men are hot for, the launching 
of an English expedition in support of the Egyptian. This is the 
clearest before us of the many lugubrious possibilities. In the mean- 
time the publication of these few facts regarding the origin and prime 
responsibility of the advance may, I hope, do something towards 
strengthening the hands of those who with the chief sufferers, the 
Egyptian peasantry, condemn it and would see it confined within the 
narrowest possible limits. Is it not possible even yet that Lord 
Salisbury and the more reasonable section of the Cabinet may be 
satisfied with the thing as a demonstration, and, the end of having 
shown friendliness to Italy having been obtained, allow the war 
quietly to lapse once more into the defensive? Let us hope so for 
the sake of our national good sense and the immense interests of 
others besides Englishmen concerned. 


Witrrip Scawen Bunt. 


Sheykh Obeyd, Cairo: 
April 15, 1896. 
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IF IRELAND SENT 
HER M.P/S TO WASHINGTON ? 


It looks more and more as if the Venezuelan difficulty, instead of 
being debated out of the mouth of great guns, would give the signal 
for the establishment: of a permanent Court of. Arbitration between 
the two great English-speaking Powers. Lord Salisbury’s proposals 
on the subject are actually in the hands of Mr. Olney—the same Mr. 
Olney to whom his lordship addressed his stinging sarcasms on 
American mediation last August. It would be curious to see how 
far Lord Salisbury’s new enthusiasm for an Anglo-American peace 
tribunal would be modified if he suspected that the Irish question 
will probably be the first matter of dispute between English-speaking 
races that will come up for adjustment in the new Court of Arbitra- 
tion. That this will be so, however, seems as obvious as that Mr. 
Gerald Balfour will not succeed in ‘ killing Home Rule by kindness ;’ 
and that no treaty for international arbitration could be framed 
which would exclude the Irish difficulty, one of the deepest sources, 
if not the very deepest source of ill-will between America and 
England, appears to be no less incontrovertible. 

The Irish question has entered upon a new phase which English- 
men cannot too soon begin to study. While Mr. Gladstone was still 
at the helm, he exercised between the peoples of Ireland and of 
Great Britain a sort of pacificatory jurisdiction at least as potent as 
that which an International Court of Arbitration could hope to 
exercise in the relations between the United States and England. He 
brought out what was most generous in the two peoples, and 
repressed what was most savage in their racial propensities. Mr. 
Gladstone is gone. No man large enough to fill his boots has yet 
presented himself for the succession to his apostolate. From the 
wreckage of the general election of 1895, two opposite sets of 
considerations as to the future of the Gladstonian peace policy are 
beginning to take shape. On the one side there remains the 
supreme fact that a proposal for an Irish legislature completely 
satisfactory to Irish patriotism has beeen drawn up in black and 
white by the greatest British statesman of the century, and passed 
through all its stages by a British House of Commons in a hundred 
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deliberate votes on principle and details. That is a fact which can 
no more be blotted out of the constitutional history of England 
than the Petition of Rights. Moreover, no conscientious Tory will 
pretend that the general election of 1895, whatever else it was, was 
a repudiation of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. It was not Mr. 
Gladstone, nor Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, nor even Mr. Glad- 
stone’s party that went to the country last July, but a group of 
local vetoists, a group of semi-socialists, a group of disappointed 
office seekers, a Welsh group, a Highland group, and three Irish 
groups, all shouting their several battle-cries, and abusing their own 
officers—a mob stumbling along to the predestined defeat which 
mobs will always meet at the hands of a disciplined body whose 
simple principle is the word of command. If Mr. Gladstone got so 
far on the road to Home Rule with his fractional and fractious 
' majority, while Ireland was herself torn with dissensions, few will 
deny now that, were it not for the fatality that rent the Irish party 
on the eve of the dissolution of 1892, Mr. Gladstone would have 
come back from that general election with a Home Rule majority 
to which even the House of Lords need not have blushed to strike 
their flag. The remembrance how near we came to Home Rule in 
circumstances of unexampled diffictlty and what pledges almost 
sacramentally sacred engage Mr. Gladstone’s heirs not to deviate 
‘from Mr. Gladstone’s footsteps, will preserve all thoughtful Irish- 
men from any temptation to give up the hope of an ultimate 
reconciliation of the two countries, or to return to the barbarous 
doctrine: ‘Nullus amor populis, nec foedera sunto!’ 

But whoever expects Irish feeling towards England to be as 
grateful for the defeat of Home Rule as it would have been for its 
triumph was born to inhabit a fool’s paradise. Turning the other 
cheek to the smiter is one of the counsels of perfection in which 
poor human nature has made all but as little progress in Ireland as 
in England. When you prick us, we do bleed, even the best of us. 
The results of the general election, taken in connection with the 
disordered condition of both the Liberal and the Irish parties, have un- 
questionably to a great and even dangerous degree chilled the growing 
Irish belief in a peaceful ending of the quarrel of the two countries. 
Hot-headed and even cool-headed Irishmen will say to those who bid 
them trust to parliamentary action, progress of public opinion, and so. 
forth: ‘Ever since Mr. Gladstone spoke a word of honest peace in 
1886, we have echoed and re-echoed the sentiment ; we, whose fathers 
died of hunger or were hunted like vermin from their homes in the 
name of England ; we, whose selves have undergone famine, eviction, 
coercion, penal servitude, exile, have done what we never thought 
we could do, banished the hatred of England from our hearts; we 
have said to ourselves, all those things were done by a gang of 
aristocrats and landlords, not by the honest-hearted English 
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mechanic and labourer, who have now for the first time got the 
power of doing us justice; we have kept on year after year, even 
while the whip of coercion was descending on our backs, giving proof 
after proof of the genuineness of the goodwill with which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish policy was accepted in complete satisfaction of Irish 
demands ; we have given up those conspiracies and secret armings, 
which, however you may abuse them, were the only means of 
redress our tyrants ever respected ; and now, after disarming our- 
selves and standing for ten years at the bar of Parliament protesting 
our goodwill, the electorate of England has spoken and has flung 
back our proffer of friendship in our teeth, and has made a clean 
sweep of the Morleys, and the Shaw Lefevres, and the Jacob Brights 
and the Byleses who brought us English messages of peace, and has 
given the power of despots for ten or fifteen years to come to men 
who hate every bone in our bodies and every hope in our hearts. 
Do you really think a high-spirited race, at the least fifteen millions 
strong, are going to stand meekly by while you go on prating and 
proposing to reverse all this by petty parliamentary strategy, until 
the twentieth century has come—and gone?’ To which I know at 
least one who has done his little best for popularising constitutional 
agitation who will reply: ‘A government of Ashmead-Bartletts would 
be too good for the Irish race, if they were to do anything of the kind.’ 

Constitutional agitation in Ireland is on its trial, and semi- 
constitutional agitation is perhaps about as good as the most ardent 
peacemonger can hope for. An armed insurrection would be the 
traditional sequel of the breakdown of the people’s constitutional 
hopes. That, without external aid, is now out of the question. It 
would be four millions against forty, and blackthorn sticks against 
Maxim guns. Lord Salisbury is quite right also in calculating that 
in the present insubordinate condition of the Irish party any really 
formidable agrarian combination such as those which held Ireland in 
the hollow of their hands in 1879-80, and again in 1886-90, is 
impossible. It is not the Coercion Act which interposes any real 
difficulty. But since the people have lost the weapons of boycotting 
and of the unbreakable combination roughly but inaccurately known 
as the Plan of Campaign, nobody has yet been able to suggest any 
definite alternative plan, by which the Irish tenants can combine 
effectively against iniquitous rackrents; and, even if such a plan 
could be devised, nobody is in the least likely to take upon himself 
the responsibility of putting it in action in a condition of internal 
indiscipline in which his worst enemies would be of his own household. 
It would be childish to deny that the practices which have driven 
Mr. Sexton out of public life have injured the efficiency of the Irish 
party. The party is not what it used to be in the days when Mr. 
Balfour paid tribute to it as ‘the best fighting machine ever invented.’ 
So much the less comfort for lovers of peace. Difficulties in the Irish 
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party do not lessen England’s Irish difficulty. They only envenom 
it. Those in Ireland who have thoughtlessly encouraged the 
pastime of baiting, disheartening, and ‘starving out’ the Irish party, 
and obstructing the open organisation of the people, are already 
beginning to realise that they have simply been playing into the 
hands of the revolutionary section, and helping to relegate 
parliamentary agitation to the contempt in which it lay corrupting, 
when Parnell and Davitt and Dillon picked it out of the dunghill. 
A revolutionist of James Stephens’s capacity would even now find 
only too much youthful and generous material ready to his hand. 
I am not speaking, bien entendu, of Mr. Redmond or his lieutenants. 
If Mr. Redmond persists in his frantic endeavours to keep his 
countrymen divided on any pretext, or without any, he will soon 
count for as little in the affairs of Ireland as Mr. Keir Hardie in the 
affairs of England. But there are now, as there are always, many 
thousands of young men, and, for that matter, of old men in Ireland 
whose lives are at the service of the first leader, native or foreign, who 
could put rifles in their hands, and who, failing that heroic chance, are 
at least as willing to face penal servitude in fighting for Home Rule 
as Mr. Dunbar Barton professed himself to be in resisting it. A 
generation have grown up who know nothing of the miseries of the 
Fenian struggle, and whom the misrepresentations surrounding the 
Parnell tragedy, and the apparent rout of Home Rule in England, 
have filled with disgust for parliamentary men and measures. It is 
idle to tell them how irrational is all this. They will answer that 
there is one thing to them rational and unanswerable—that decorous 
parliamentary appeals to public opinion have never won for Ireland 
an Act of Parliament worth the price of printing it. They will tell 
you, quite truly, that Catholic Emancipation was won by the threat 
of civil war; that the tithes were only given up when thirty police- 
men were massacred at Carrickshock in collecting them ; that the Irish 
Church Establishment was not pulled down until Clerkenwell Prison 
had been blown up; that the Irish Land Act of 1870 was practically 
dictated by the Tipperary peasants who shot down Mr. William 
Scully and his police escort at Ballycohey. Who can deny that the 
subsequent Land Acts of 1880 and 1887 were won not by what was 
constitutional in the Parnellite agitation, but by what was, to put it 
mildly, extra-parliamentary in the struggles of the Land League and 
the Plan of Campaign? This lesson is burned deeply into the most 
peace-loving Irish minds. For fear its effect might wear out, Mr. 
Balfour took care not more than six weeks ago to bring the lesson 
up to date. He defended his brother-Unionists who offered to 
accept a voluntary Evicted Tenants Bill two years ago, and 
rejected a far more moderate one in the present session on the 
cynical plea that two years ago there was ‘ an administrative necessity ’ 
for appeasing the evicted tenants—to wit, an apprehension that 
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they would take to shooting landgrabbers—whereas now the evicted 
tenants have become so peacefully minded and meek that the 
Government cannot be expected to vex their ears with the complaints 
of men who won’t shoot. The latest} example of all is the new 
Irish Land Bill. It was introduced, not in obedience to an angry 
agitation, but by way of discharging Mr. T. W. Russell’s pledge to 
his Ulster electors. The result is a Bill which would be such a 
mockery if it passed that the most serious interest of the Govern- 
ment in the matter must be that it shall not be passed at all, if they 
can only throw the blame on the Irish party, and argue what a 
miracle of statesmanship it would have been if it had been allowed 
to blossom into law. The kernel of the Irish land question is how 
are the farmers to obtain the abatements of 30 or 40 per cent. of 
their rents, by which alone they can keep their heads above water 
and which in the Plan of Campaign days were to be had for the 
asking? Its kernel for the landlords is, how are these abatements 
to be shirked? Mr. Balfour's Bill leaves it all to depend on the 
finding of a group of subtle Tory lawyers, who are to be instructed 
once more that the landlord must have a share of the increased value 
created by improvements on which he never spent a penny, and who 
would not be subtle Irish lawyers if they did not better the instruc- 
tions; and the only other comfort offered to insolvent tenants is a 
scheme of voluntary purchase which could not affect the bulk of the 
land of Ireland before the twenty-first century. There was no ‘ admini- 
strative necessity ’ for offering the Irish tenants a better Bill. They 
have not sown in turbulence, neither shall they reap in legislation. 
Even sound Liberals, with the best intentions in the world, cannot 
tell you by what strictly constitutional means Home Rule can become 
again a predominant factor in the minds of Englishmen busy with 
their own glittering dreams of world-wide empire. Lord Rosebery 
has a far less coherent following than Mr. Dillon. There are possibly 
even those among them (I trust they are few) who would like to 
rewrite the history of the Liberal party for the last ten years, if 
it were not that their fear of Mr. Morley is a beginning of wisdom. 
For the moment, at all events, the Liberal party can neither help 
us nor themselves in any striking degree. 

How much better, it will be asked, can your Irish Jingo hope to 
do with his programme of ‘ Nunc, olim, quocunque dabunt se tempore 
vires’? Your Irish Jingo will answer: ‘ We have done pretty well 
already. For ten years, while Home Rule was on the stocks, England 
had no foreign trouble that need have troubled a minister’s night’s 
rest, because Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy was profoundly popular in 
the United States, and the United States is the only country in the 
world that can really and permanently disturb England’s pillow. 
Less than a year has passed since the rejection of Home Rule, and 
what a price England has already paid for the luxury! If Mr. 
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Gladstone were still in power, and Home Rule advancing to victory, 
does anybody who knows America believe the two countries would 
have exchanged notes that were all but as warlike as cannon-shots ? 
And, had not President Cleveland phrased his message in the 
language of an ultimatum, don’t we all know that a British admiral 
would have long ago visited the Sultan at the Yildiz Kiosk ?—that 
England would not be at this moment dodging a war with Germany 
by running the risk of a war with France and Russia?—that she 
would not be flinging away upon insane armaments the seven millions 
of a surplus with which a wise Chancellor of England might work 
such miracles for the poor of England?’ All this is highly dis- 
agreeable doctrine, and scandaliseth our weaker brethren, but all 
Irish methods which ended by convincing began by scandalising. 
Lord Salisbury has not the Duke of Wellington’s salutary fear of 
civil war before his eyes. The Irish population have been bled down 
to a few millions, and the pike-heads of an Irish rising are now-a- 
days so much picturesque old iron. But an Irish population far 
greater has sprung up inthe country of all others in the world where 
they can exercise most influence upon England’s future. If Ireland 
settled herself down in the attitude described by Drennan’s poem, 
‘with her back towards Britain, her face towards the West,’ and 
called in her exiled children in their millions to redress the balance 


caused by the depopulation of Ireland, she would be only doing what 
all races with the erring blood of Adam in their veins have done in 
the like circumstances. 


It does not at all follow that any movement to invoke the inter- 
cession of the United States must needs be hostile to England, or 
prejudicial to the permanent good relations of the two Powers. I hope 
to be able to show in a moment that an understanding on the Irish 
question would be one of the most healing functions of a permanent 
Court of Arbitration. The next five years, which will cover the life 
of the present Parliament, will bring us two centenary celebrations 
in Ireland which will thrill the Irish race to the marrow of their 
bones, and eclipse in interest anything that is likely to happen in 
Westminster—the centenaries of the Rebellion of ’98 and of the 
Act of Union of 1800. The two are closely interconnected. The 
mythical ‘cries of the women and children of Johannisberg’ were 
not more surely invented for the purpose of Dr. Jameson’s raid than 
the Rebellion of ’98 was promoted and blown into a blaze from 
Dublin Castle as a kind of preamble to the Act of Union. These two 
centenaries—the one so full of melancholy pride for Ireland, and 
the other of unadulterated infamy for England—will rouse Irish 
patriotism to a white heat such as has not, perhaps, been experienced 
for a century. There is no more gallant peasant rebellion in history 
than that of the Wexford croppies and their priests, who, with their 
own unaided pikestaffs, thrust their victorious way through army 
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after army, until England was obliged to throw 120,000 men against 
that one lion-hearted Irish county. Irishmen whose pulses will bea’ 
fast on the fields of Ballyellis and Oulart Hill will pass with swelling 
hearts to the story of how the Parliament whose independence 
England swore to respect while the cannon of the Volunteers were 
ready-shotted, was stolen from Ireland by a crime unsurpassed in the 
history of human baseness as soon as her power of resistance was 
extinguished in the blood of Vinegar Hill. Millions of Irishmen 
under the influence of such thoughts will have but one passion—to 
make short work of the petty differences which at present distract 
Ireland, and combine the whole strength and volume of the race in 
one more world-wide onset for Irish liberty. 

What particular shape such a movement may assume I can only 
pretend to offer the guess of a man in the street. It is as likely as 
not that the General Election will fall in the very year when Ireland 
will be vibrating with the recollections of how they passed the Act of 
Union. Suppose the Irish electorate should say: ‘ Enough of idle 
babble in the English Parliament; we will elect representatives 
pledged to go, not to Westminster, but to Washington, to lay the case 
of Ireland before the President and Congress of the United States, with 
all the solemnity of a nation’s appeal, and to invoke the intervention 
which was so successful in the case of Venezuela.’ Eighty-two Irish re- 
presentatives—tfive-sixths of the Irish representation—transferred from 
the Parliament of England to the Congress of the United States by a 
deliberate national decree, would represent an event of whose import- 
ance the most supercilious English Jingo will not affect to make light. 

The United States Congress, it will be said, could not engraft a 
body of foreigners upon its constitution. In the technical sense of 
receiving the Irish representatives into the Capitol to sit and vote, 
of course they could not ; but in the sense of listening to their appeals 
with all the respect due to a friendly nation, the United States Con- 
gress unquestionably could and would. The House of Representa- 
tives accorded the floor of the House (in the American phrase) to 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Dillon in 1880; the President later on received 
an address from Mr. O’Connor Power in the name of the Irish Party ; 
Irish members who visited the United States during the last fifteen 
years were almost invariably invited to address the State Legisla- 
tures in every State capital they visited ; and, vice versdé, Mr. Glad- 
stone was the cther year presented with an album containing the 
signatures of the Governors and Lieutenant-Governors and Congress- 
men of, I believe, every State of the Union, to a declaration in favour 
of Home Rule for Ireland. There would be nothing new, therefore, 
in the exchange of sympathetic communications between the United 
States and Ireland. What would be new would be the fact that in 
the meantime an international tribunal would have been set up for 
the express purpose of adjusting differences between the English- 
speaking races; and what the Irish representation at Washington 
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would have no difficulty in demonstrating is that there is no source 
of heart-burnings between English-speaking races on both sides of 
the Atlantic more bitter, or more urgently demanding the solicitude 
of an International Court of Arbitration, than the refusal to Ireland 
of the self-government which is one of the first necessaries of life to 
every other member of the English-speaking family. 

That the public opinion of the United States could not resist 
such an appeal from Ireland, I think few will doubt who know the 
depth of American sympathy with Ireland, and the interest all 
Americans—and not the least Irish-Americans—have in eliminating 
the Irish question from their own internal politics. It is one of the 
shallowest of English delusions about the United States that American 
professions of sympathy with Ireland are the mere campaign fireworks 
of politicians. The Europeanised American finds anti-Irish prejudice 
one of his or her best recommendations to English society, and is 
proportionately anti-Irish. But the ‘tony’ American (as the class is 
nicknamed at home) is the least American of Americans. English- 
men have discovered to their horror of late how the rastaquouére 
American has deceived them as to the depth of the American hatred 
of England. He is an equally bad guide as to the depth of the 
American sympathy with Ireland. . The average man in the Chicago 
hog-yards or on the Colorado ranch is as passionately attached to 
human liberty as Nathan Allan’s Green Mountain Boys were. The 
legend, so popular in England, which patronises America as one of 
her own Anglo-Saxon daughters, would anger Americans greatly if 
it did not amuse them more. It would be more proper to call the 
American race Hiberno-Saxon, if the German element were not begin- 
ning to outnumber both Saxon and Celt. As a matter of fact, the 
American resents nothing more acutely than to be called either Saxon, 
Irish, German, or anything except American—the rich compound of 
all the best ingredients of the old-world races that he is. We should 
all think it very absurd for a Welshman to claim the language of 
Shakespeare as Cymric because Sir Hugh Evans and Owen Glandower 
figure among the innumerable progeny of Shakespeare’s genius. It is 
this very catholicity of blood, so to say, that makes the American 
heart throb truly and passionately in every patriot cause from Cuba to 
Cork. When the first American Congress was struggling into life, an 
address from the Independent Parliament of Ireland was one of the 
earliest messages of hope that lighted up those first gloomy months 
in Philadelphia. When the colonists were getting together their 
first poor show of an army and navy, the Irishmen Sullivan, Mont- 
gomery, and Moylan were among the first to unfurl on the land, and 
the Irishman Jack Barry on the sea, the flag of that Declaration of 
Independence which the Irishman Patrick Henry had penned. After 
a century and a quarter it is Ireland discrowned, weak, and enslaved, 
that comes to a nation grown to be all but the mightiest on the 
earth, to entreat her to exercise the mediatory influence to which 
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Lord Salisbury proposes to give her a treaty right, and to obtain for 
her old ally the self-government to which Irishmen alone are 
strangers among all the nations that dwell either under the English 
or the American flag. It would not be easy to over-estimate the 
important consequences of such an appeal. 

It will be said that the Irish question is the very last thing Lord 
Salisbury wishes his new Court of Arbitration to discuss. But how 
does he propose to prevent the discussion, if a Court of Arbitration 
there is to be ? and, if he drops his Arbitration proposals in terror of 
such a contingency, how can he prevent the appeal to America taking 
place all the same, under circumstances of far greater embarrassment 
for England and perhaps with an appeal to France and Russia super- 
added? No treaty of arbitration was necessary to enable President 
Cleveland to come to the rescue of Venezuela. An American 
intervention on the Irish question could scarcely give rise to more 
bad language in the English jingo press than did Mr. Cleveland’s 
nomination of his Venezuela Commission ; yet we have seen English 
public opinion brought to regard that outrageous Commission with 
an almost benevolent interest, and even to insist on its being supplied 
with the English side of the case on the sly. It does not follow 
from the Monroe doctrine of America for the Americans that the 
American Bird of Freedom must turn a blind eye on the rest of the 
world. It is easy to imagine circumstances in Constantinople, in 
Japan, in China, in Madagascar or the Transvaal, when Uncle Sam’s 
voice and even his revolver might make themselves unpleasantly heard. 
Lord Salisbury’s Government is the last which could object to Ameri- 
can intervention in European affairs, considering that Mr. Chamberlain 
quite lately addressed an almost passionate appeal to the United States 
to troop the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack together in a warlike 
expedition to Constantinople. Can it be contended that American 
interest, either sentimental or substantial, is more considerable in 
Venezuela, or in Armenia, or in Cuba, than it is in Ireland—the 
country that has entered so largely into the life of the Union from 
its cradle—whose blood has contributed so richly to the winning of 
its battles, and the building of its cities—the country, to speak 
of more material considerations, whose misgovernment involves a 
drain of at least three millions a year of Irish-American money for 
the benefit of Irish rackrenters, and whose struggles for self-govern- 
ment involve the relations of the United States with England in 
complications which might at any unexpected moment set a spark to 
a tremendous war ? 

I am aware that any attempt to invoke American interference in 
what Jingoists are pleased to call the domestic affairs of this empire 
will be. denounced as treason and flat blasphemy by the Ulster Doctor 
Jims who promised to resist a British Act of Parliament with arms in 
their hands themselves if it attempted to deprive the Belfast Out- 
landers of a despotism far more intolerable than was ever charged 
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against the Boers in Johannesburg. Any transfer of the Irish repre- 
sentation from Westminster to Washington would, no doubt, be un- 
palatable to an English sentiment which is more worthy of deference 
than that of the delicate constitutionalists of the Orange Lodges. To 
which it has to be answered—first, that the Irish difficulty, by no 
fault of ours, has passed into a stage in which, whether we like it or 
not, the niceties of constitutional law are of no more practical use than 
classical quotations to a crowd hungering for bread; and secondly, 
that if the new permanent Court of Arbitration is to be anything more 
substantial than the after-dinner speech of an American Ambassador at 
the Mansion House, the fact will have to be faced that the Irish ques- 
tion is the principal and the abiding seat of trouble in the relations 
between the English-speaking races. Enlightened Englishmen, who 
desire at one and the same time to conciliate Ireland and to deliver 
the United States and England from periodical fits of war-fever, ought 
to be the first to welcome the intervention of the new Court of 
Arbitration in Irish affairs, instead of shouting ‘ Rule, Britannia.’ 
After all, there is only question of bringing the public opinion 
of a highly civilised kindred nation to bear on a hundred thousand 
English voters who have pronounced, not at all with clearness or 
conviction, against a scheme of Home Rule which was solemnly 
ratified by a British House of Commons, and which beyond all doubt 
succeeded in conciliating the Irish of Ireland and of America alike. 
The irresolution of this hundred thousand voters, in all probability, 
is accounted for by the disappearance from the field of Mr. Gladstone 
with his unrivalled sway over the consciences of men, and the non- 
appearance of any other Englishman who could appeal to the English 
sense of justice with his sublime superiority to the little currents and 
wavelets of party politics. The new Court of Arbitration would but 
perform the functions of an international Mr. Gladstone. An Irish 
appeal to the United States would not at all preclude an appeal to Mr. 
Gladstone himself to put forth one last benignant effort of his genius 
in co-operating from the English side in the solution of this haunting 
enigma by the highest wisdom of the two Powers. In all this, let me 
repeat, I speak but the private reflections of one man—and, it will 
doubtless be suggested, anextreme man. But few who have witnessed 
the all but worship paid to Mr. Gladstone’s name throughout America, 
Saxon and Irish, East and West, will, I think, question that Mr. 
Gladstone’s participation in, or even distant sympathy with, an Anglo- 
American inquiry into the Irish question would turn a controversy 
which may be easily enough the opening of a new and implacable 
quarrel between the two great English-speaking Powers, into the surest 
foundation of a Court of Arbitration, which would be unto all time 
a pledge of genuine amity between them. What seems to me reason- 
ably certain is that the centre of gravity of the Irish difficulty, for 
some time to come, is about to shift from Westminster to Washington. 
WILLIAM O’BRIEN, 
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THE IRISH LAND QUESTION TO-DAY 


Ir would be hopeless to attempt to give the general reader, or even 
perhaps the majority of English politicians, anything like a com- 
prehensive idea of Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Land Bill. So dense and 
thorny is the jungle of details, so little is there of definite principle 
to guide one through the maze, that few will penetrate all its 
mysteries without necessity, and for them the Bill itself with Mr. 
Balfour’s full and lucid introductory statement will afford all they 
can require. 

There are, however, certain salient features and broad considerations 
to which public attention may with advantage be directed, and 
which, if kept steadily in view, will render it comparatively easy to 
form an opinion as to the character of the measure. 

In the first place the Bill, like most of its predecessors during the 
last twenty-six years, consists, apart from the mere machinery, of 
two main portions, one designed to meet the immediate needs of the 
moment, to patch up the old building as cheaply as possible, the 
other to lay the foundations of a new edifice on a better plan and of 
more durable materials. Now of course while the long and arduous 
work of building your new house is proceeding you must keep the 
old one over your head, but the repairs of the latter should be as 
simple as possible, or neither time, energy nor money will be left to 
carry on the new building. In 1870 the need of a new departure 
was hardly recognised, and the Bright clauses for promoting a 
Peasant Proprietary were completely overshadowed by the ‘tenure’ 
provisions, and proved almost a dead letter. In 1881 Lord Hartington 
(no less than Mr. Parnell) saw clearly that no permanent settlement 
was possible except by the establishment of a Peasant Proprietary, 
and defended ‘the three F’s’ as a transitional measure, but the Prime 
Minister threw all his energies and concentrated the efforts of Parlia- 
ment on the transformation which he persuaded himself would preserve 
the old structure for many generations to come, while putting quite a 
new face on the old walls, and gave little or no thought to the Purchase 
clauses ; and it was not until 1885 that any solid foundation of the 
new land system was laid by the Ashbourne Act. And now that 
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after another eleven years Mr. Gladstone’s repairs need repairing, and 
the Purchase system calls for further development, let us not forget 
the lessons of 1870 and 1881. It may be more urgent for the 
moment to stop the holes in the stopgap, but in the long run it is 
infinitely more important to hasten the process, at best necessarily a 
slow one, of establishing a Peasant Proprietary, which is now uni- 
versally recognised as the only permanent solution possible. 

Closely connected with this, and possessing the same kind though 
not the same degree of importance, is another consideration. One 
result of landlords selling to their tenants is likely to be that those 
who are now resident would cease to reside when they ceased to be 
landlords. I believe myself that in many cases the tendency would 
be altogether the other way, and am moreover convinced that in the 
vast majority of cases the verdict of the tenant-purchasers would be 
in favour of their remaining when the old causes of friction were 
removed. At any rate statesmen should look beyond the passions 
and prejudices of the hour, and it would be hardly too much to say 
that in the future the retention, not of resident landlords but of 
resident gentry, especially if farmers, as they usually are, would be 
second only in importance to the increase of Peasant Proprietary. 
One concession in this direction Mr. Balfour makes on which a word 
may be said by-and-by. 

Turning now to a few salient points, the first thing to strike one 
is the order of arrangement in the Bill, which as regards the three 
main divisions is as follows: (1) Fair Rent, (2) Procedure, (3) Pur- 
chase. It is probably inevitable, but this seems to be precisely in 
the reverse order of their relative importance, and the danger alluded 
to above forces itself into prominence, viz. that ‘Purchase,’ and pos- 
sibly ‘ Procedure ’ also, will be sacrificed to ‘ Fair Rent.’ For it must 
be remembered that these last are not only highly technical and 
complicated, and as ill suited as possible for debate in a large assembly 
(to say nothing of possible discussion on paper between the two 
Houses), but are also the most contentious in the Bill, and the most 
difficult and wearisome for ordinary members to follow or understand. 
I ventured last year to suggest in this Review that Mr. Morley’s 
Bill, which practically dealt only with ‘ Fair Rent,’ should be referred, 
after second reading in the Commons, to a joint Committee of both 
Houses in the hope not only of saving the time of Parliament, but also 
of promoting a more durable settlement, by bringing the landlords’ 
representatives in the Upper House face to face with the tenants’ re- 
presentatives in the Lower. I need not repeat my argument, but 
unless some means are found to attain these objects now, the chance 
of the ‘ Purchase’ part passing this year seems infinitesimal. Similar 
treatment might be applied to ‘ Procedure,’ thus leaving ample time 
to discuss the ‘ Purchase’ clauses, which, as involving large finan- 
cial considerations and some novel principles to be alluded to below, 
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should be dealt with by the whole House. These last, however, 
contain little tliat is controversial except as regards finance, which 
has doubtless already been thoroughly thrashed out between the 
Treasury and the Irish Office. 


Farr REnNts 


Descending next somewhat more into detail, of all the numerous 
points dealt with in the twelve ‘ Fair Rent’ clauses, there is one which 
rises to the dignity of an ‘ organic’ detail, viz. that of ‘ improvements,’ 
which alone touches all landlords and all tenants, and affects vitally 
their relations. The rest are either practically non-contentious, or 
apply (however important in particular cases) only to certain classes 
of holdings. All evince the most scrupulous and anxious care to hold 
the scales even between landlord and tenant, and though sure to be 
attacked on many points by one or both sides, there seems good reason 
to hope they may lead to a durable settlement of these minor questions. 
But now a word or two as to ‘improvements.’ And here again a dis- 
tinction should be drawn which is too often forgotten, and not seldom 
perhaps deliberately ignored. The Act of 1881 by removing all in- 
ducement to the landlord to improve made it of supreme importance 
that the tenant should have every possible such inducement, and above 
all by having absolute security as to his improvements in the future. 
This indeed should be the chief concern of the State in the matter. 
But the Act of 1881 is mainly directed in this respect to unravelling 

ae tangled history of past improvements, and the energies and money 
of landlord and tenant, the ingenuity of lawyers, the vast and costly 
machinery of the Land Commission, and much of the time and labour 
of Parliament itself, have been largely expended during the last six- 
teen years in this interminable and far from profitable task. And 
unfortunately, owing to political causes, and the controversies that 
have raged round this part of the Act of 1881, the minds of the 
tenants are still much more occupied in speculating as to the chances 
of getting a reduction of rent on account of their fathers’ or grand- 
fathers’ improvements, than in calculating the profits they might 
derive from future improvements themselves. It may perhaps be 
urged that there is no excuse for this hesitation because all improve- 
ments made since 1870 are presumed, by the Act of 1870, to belong 
to the tenant. This might have afforded adequate security if the fair 
rent fixed under the Act of 1881 had been fixed for perpetuity ; but the 
periodic revision, though probably necessary under the circumstances, 
introduced an element of uncertainty sufficient to paralyse the tenants’ 
efforts, especially when the revision was approaching, and not unlikely 
even to encourage deterioration. Granting periodic revision, this un- 
certainty could only be got rid of by a record of the improvements 
adjudged by the Land Court to belong to either party at the last 
révision. No such record was provided by the Act of 1881, which 
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made no attempt even to make operative a voluntary system in the Act 
of 1870 for recording improvements which proved a dead letter. The 
Lords Committee of 1882, in a passage cordially adopted by Mr. 
Morley’s Committee in 1894, strongly urged such a record being 
made at the fixing of the Fair Rent, and it is satisfactory to find the 
system at last embodied in Mr. Balfour's Bill. 

The burning question at the moment, however, is the effect of 
past improvements on present rents—and here, unfortunately, the 
trail of 1881 is over it all. Mr. Gladstone’s Act all hinged on the 
wide discretion given to the irresponsible tribunal he set up, in fixing 
the Fair Rent which Parliament has studiously refrained from 
defining. It is hard to see any way of escape from the domination 
of this principle unless Parliament is prepared to face the fundamental 
difficulty of defining a Fair Rent; and therefore it is not surprising 
to find Mr. Balfour leaving also to the absolute discretion of the 
Land Court, without the guidance of any principle, the decision of 
the central point in this matter, viz. the knotty question whether 
any of the excess of increased letting value over the actual cost of his 
improvements is to be allotted to the tenant, and, if so, how much. 
Debates on this question have largely turned and will doubtless turn 
again on what Mr. Gladstone’s intentions were in 1881. There 
seems little profit in such discussions, and it would be more pertinent 
to inquire what principles there are to guide us now. And I confess 
I cannot see on what principle such a concession can be made retro- 
spective. Mr. Morley’s Committee put forward as a main reason for 
doing so the supreme importance of encouraging tenants to improve 
by giving them ample security. I quite agree, and as regards future 
improvements should be inclined, on grounds of expediency, to go 
the full length of Mr. Morley’s proposal giving all the increased 
letting value absolutely to the tenant ; but as regards the past it is 
quite another matter, and I cannot see the necessity for going even 
as far as the modified proposal of the Bill. I am sure it is dictated 
by the same anxious desire to do justice to both sides in an extremely 
difficult position which Mr. Balfour shows throughout, but at best it 
is a compromise, and as such could only be acquiesced in with any con- 
fidence if accepted in a give-and-take spirit by both sides as a final 
settlement. 


PROCEDURE 


This part of the Bill consists mainly of two most important 
proposals, one of which, at all events, is eminently practical, viz. 
the substitution, in cases where no legal question is involved, of a 
simple valuation in the first instance for the lawsuit which now 
takes place in every case. The advantages of such a change are self- 
evident, and not least among them that it benefits both parties, while 
it would tend to diminish the cost of the Land Commission. 
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The other proposal is the elaborate and ingenious plan for auto- 
matic revision of rents in proportion to prices. The simplicity of the 
general principle must attract every one to such schemes, and if 
only as simple in practice this provision would go far to remedy the 
defects of the Act of 1881, and make dual ownership something 
better than a halfway house. But unfortunately the simplicity 
entirely disappears when it comes to be worked out. in detail, and the 
more perfectly it is adjusted to varying circumstances (and it would 
be hard to surpass Mr. Balfour in this respect), the more likely are 
the tenants to look askance at it as too scientific, while landlords 
will be apt to regard it with suspicion as calculated to be operative 
only when making for a reduction of rents. I doubt, therefore, its 
being much resorted to; and to make it compulsory, as Mr. Redmond 
is reported to recommend, would indeed be an heroic remedy. 


PURCHASE 


. We reach now that happy region where controversy almost ceases. 
If Ireland were occupied by a Peasant Proprietary, it would probably 
enjoy the bliss of making no further contribution to history. And 
if Parliament had nothing todiscuss but Purchase clauses there would 
be little need of ‘ gag’ or ‘ guillotine.’ 

The most novel and one of the most important of these arrange- 
ments is the singularly happy device for reducing the tenants’ 
instalments, at the end of the first, second, and third decades of 
repayment, by prolonging the total term of repayment to about 
seventy years, and calculating the interest payable for the second 
and third decades, and after that for the residue of the term, on the 
portion of the advance which remains undischarged. Mr. Balfour 
calculates this would work out somewhat thus: where a tenant 
rented at 50/. has bought at twenty years’ purchase, he would pay for 
the first ten years (as now) 40/.; from the eleventh to twentieth year 
341. 8s.; from the twenty-first to thirtieth year 29/. 12s.; from the 
thirty-first to seventieth year 25/. 12s. This will have the advantage 
of giving the tenant relief gradually, and avoiding the proverbial risk 
of a sudden access of good fortune, either at the beginning or the end 
of the term of repayment. It also has the great merit of holding 
out attractions to the more provident tenants rather than to reckless 
men who care not what liability they undertake in the future if they 
secure a big immediate reduction. 

The other changes, with one exception, are either modifications of 
machinery of which experts alone can judge, or amendments of the 
Purchase Act of 1891. Of the latter the two most important are such 
obvious improvements that it is sufficient to state them; one being 
the abolition of the ‘ purchaser’s insurance,’ the other the virtual 
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abolition of the ‘ vendors’ guarantee deposit,’ both of which had proved 
serious obstacles to sales. 

The only other clause to be dealt with here is the exception just 
alluded to, which also contains incidentally the only concession yet 
made which is calculated to induce resident vendors to remain in the 
country. This is the thirty-fourth clause, making it the duty of the 
Landed Estates Court, with the assistance of the Land Commission, to 
negotiate the sale to the tenants of the bankrupt estates now under 
receivers of that Court. This proposal is so novel in principle that 
it will require very careful consideration in all its details. But it is 
certainly high time something should be done to put an end to the 
anomalous state of affairs revealed by Mr. Balfour’s figures, there being 
1,266 estates under receivers with a rental of 648,000/., a position nearly 
as bad as in 1848 before the Incumbered Estates Act was passed, 
when there were estates under receivers with a rental of 750,000%. 
Progress is hardly possible under the conditions prevailing on such 
estates, and in many cases they are positive centres of disturbance, 
whereas they might soon become centres of industry, prosperity, and 
order, if sold to the tenants. On the other hand, the glut of such 
properties in the land market is of very doubtful advantage to the 
landlords as a class. . 

The concession to vendors is the provision enabling advances to 
be made to them where they are paying rent as tenants for the 
family house and demesne. I know cases where this will not only be 
an invaluable boon to the vendor himself, but a public gain to the 
neighbourhood. The security of the landlord’s own house. and 
demesne is at least as good as that of his tenants, and therefore there 
seems no reason why such advances should not be made. But if the 
principle is sound, why should it be confined to bankrupt properties ? 
In many cases it might just save a family from ruin, while, as stated 
above, the tenant purchasers would almost universally approve such a 
concession being made to their former landlord, and welcome his 
continued residence among them. 


MOoNTEAGLE. 


Vor, XXXIX—No, 231 
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PORTRAIT-PAINTING 
IN ITS HISTORICAL ASPECTS 


THE whole of our art has been so much influenced by that of the 
Greeks and Romans that it is obviously necessary in any discussion of 
the history of portrait-painting to consider what portraiture was like in 
classical times. The prior art of Egypt may be left aside. To quote 
Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez: ‘ Painting never became an independent 
and self-sufficing art in Egypt. It was commonly used to complete 
sculpturesque effects, and it never freed itself from this subordination.’ 
In fact, it had its origin in the painted bas-relief, and it never ad- 
vanced beyond the process of filling in an outline with flat tints. 
Obviously this can never give us portrait-painting in the true sense 
of the term, and it is only with this branch of portraiture that I am 
here concerned. Classical art has aroused such unbounded enthu- 
siasm, and has been investigated with such loving care, that in spite 
of its remoteness we really know a great deal about it—much more, 
indeed, than we know of the art of the middle ages. But of course 
there are very serious gaps in our information. And it is precisely 
in the present subject that one of the biggest of these gaps occurs. 
We can form a very good idea of what classical painting in general 
was like from the remains at Pompeii, for though they belong to a 
comparatively debased period, they are certainly an echo of the finest 
Greek art. That is to say, the best Greek painting was like that, 
only a great deal better. But it is a very curious thing that there is 
practically no portraiture amongst the Pompeiian remains. The 
nearest approach to it is in the great mosaic of the battle of Issus, 
where the principal figure is certainly meant for Alexander; but it 
is a very conventionalised rendering, and being in mosaic can give 
us but little idea of what a painted portrait was like. So that we 
may take it that there is no direct evidence bearing on our subject 
until we come to the funeral portraits found in the Fayoum. 
These are so late in date and so debased in style that I am afraid 
they cannot help us much, though I will refer to them further on. 
But although direct evidence is wanting, we can form from analogy 
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with the other arts a fairly definite idea of the characteristics of 
classical portraits. There is little doubt that in the best period of 
Greek art they were very good indeed. In one particular, that or 
rendering the essential dignity and beauty of the human face and 
form, I believe they have never been equalled. This quality is found 
again in the best times of Italian art, though in a less degree, but it 
has been generally deficient in the work of even the finest painters 
of other nations. 

Among other characteristics would be, in the first place, great 
restraint. There were no very powerful effects of light and shade. 
Although some classical painters obtained renown for their mastery 
over chiaroscuro, yet we may be very sure that it fell far short of 
the boldness and resourcefulness of Velasquez and of Rembrandt. 
Violent gestures, strained attitudes, forced expressions, would assuredly 
be absent. They were very sparingly used even in subject pictures ; 
for portraits they would be considered quite inadmissible. 

Neither the face nor the figure would be shown in positions that 
require foreshortening. It is one of the most curious generalisations 
to be made from the paintings and mosaics at Pompeii that there is 
hardly any foreshortening of human figures. At the most there are 
a few isolated limbs treated in this way. 

The execution would be never rough and coarse; even when 
slight it would not look unfinished. The colouring would be 
bright and admirably harmonious. 

To modern ideas these portraits might seem a little lacking in 
character. That is to say, the touch of caricature that we are 
gradually getting to think is essential to a speaking likeness would 
certainly be absent. The person would be represented at his best, and 
if he were very ugly would often be slightly idealised. Even when 
an ugly person was faithfully portrayed (and some painters had the 
reputation of not extenuating defects) there would be a certain 
suave play of line which would go far to redeem this ugliness. A 
Greek of the best time must have had a feeling for the gracefulness 
of a delicately modulated curve that would give a sense of beauty to 
everything he touched. 

So that portraiture amongst the Greeks was, at its best, a most 
harmonious and dignified art, more beautiful probably in the best 
sense than it has ever been since. At its worst, still harmonious 
and decorative, but rather tame and lacking in character. 

No doubt it degenerated somewhat when it got into the hands of 
the Romans. Of course their artists were still mostly Greeks, but 
they were influenced by the inferior taste of their patrons. Dowe not 
read of a colossal portrait of Nero, 120 feet high? It stood ina 
garden, and must have been one of the most monstrous of sky-signs. 
Then the exuberance of Roman demands would induce a hasty and 
mechanical production. We hear, for instance, that Varro had a 
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gallery containing no less than 700 portraits. And so the age of 
shoddy would set in, until the fashionable artist would become a mere 
manufacturer of graceful inanities. 

And here we come at last on direct evidence as to what was the 
popular taste in portraiture in the second and third centuries of the 
Christian era. The likenesses of the dead found in the Greco-Roman 
cemetery of the Fayoum must not, of course, be regarded as good 
specimens of the art of the time. They were no doubt executed 
hastily by very inferior practitioners, but they show the prevailing 
fashion for all that. 

It is very curious to see how nearly they resemble the fashion- 
able taste of a very different period—that of the early Victorian era : 
they have so many of the characteristics of that interesting though 
extremely debased form of art. The eyes are too big, the noses 
too long, the nostrils too narrow, the mouth too small, the face too 
oval, the neck too thin, the shoulders too sloping. They seem 
strangely familiar when one thinks of the fashionable portraiture of 
some forty or fifty years ago. 

And then no doubt this type became gradually less and less 
human until it developed into the Byzantine formalism, such as we 
see in the celebrated mosaic at Ravenna representing Justinian and 
Theodora—a work of the sixth century. After this we lose our art 
for a time, for portrait-painting, as we understand it, can hardly be 
said to have existed during the early middle ages. 

We first get a glimpse of it again when Italian painting revived 
in the person of Giotto. This great innovator was born in 1276 and 
died in 1336. His influence on art can hardly be overrated, although, 
of course, his master Cimabue had started the revival to which 
Giotto gave so remarkable an impetus. To quote Vasari: ‘ He 
became so good an imitator of nature that he banished the rude 
Greek manner, restoring art to the better path adhered to in modern 
times, and introducing the custom of accurately drawing living 
persons from nature, which had not been used for more than 200 
years.’ Or, indeed, for much longer, Vasari might have added. 

Of course, however ardent an admirer of nature a man may be, 
the bondage of convention is far too strong to be broken in one 
lifetime. To his contemporaries Giotto was an audacious realist, 
probably a brutal realist, or even worse, in the language of the art 
critics of the day. To us his work, though vigorous, is strangely stiff 
and formal. 

His ardent study of nature led him to introduce portraits of his 
friends into his imaginative works. In the chapel of the Bargello, at 
Florence, the lower portion of the great fresco of ‘ Paradise’ is filled by 
a procession of citizens, amongst whom is Dante with others of his 
friends. This very interesting work was discovered in 1840 beneath 
a coat of whitewash. It is much damaged, but in spite of this we 
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can gain from it a very clear idea of what the great Dante looked 
like. 

The next decided advance in Italian art was due to Masaccio. 
He was born in 1402, and with him began the noble array of 
fifteenth-century masters, who to many of us (though not to myself) 
are more fascinating than the great painters of the sixteenth century. 

As usual, the advance was made by a more strict adherence to 
nature, and, as usual, the increase of realism produced a great leaning 
towards portraiture. It was Masaccio who introduced the practice of 
grouping a crowd of spectators composed of the painter’s friends and 
acquaintances in the midst of the historical scenes he was depicting. 
This practice was continued with great success by most of the 
fifteenth-century masters, such as Filippo and Filippino Lippi, 
Benozzo Gozzoli, and especially Ghirlandajo. 

At the same time they had hardly arrived at the modern concep- 
tion of portraiture; that is, a picture which depends for its sole 
interest on the likeness of an individual. 

The modern practice of having portraits of individuals seems to 
have sprung up naturally enough with the popularity of easel pic- 
tures, and this again was much influenced by the introduction of 
oil painting. Whether Antonello of Messina really acquired the art 
from the Van Eycks or from Lucas of Leyden, as some have con- 
jectured, is very doubtful, but it was certainly he who introduced 
the new art process into Venice, whence it spread all over Italy. 

We have now come to the full development of the art of painting 
that sprang up towards the close of the fifteenth century, and which 
was chiefly embodied in four great men, Leonardo, Rafael, Michael 
Angelo, and Titian. All of these were great portrait-painters in 
the true sense of the term, with the exception of Michael Angelo, 
who seldom condescended to easel pictures, and who never worked 
in oil. 

The great advance made by the sixteenth-century painters over 
the pre-Rafaelites was in the much fuller utilisation of the resources 
of chiaroscuro. Up to this time the colours used were mostly clear 
and light, and only so much shading was introduced as was necessary 
to give relief to the figures. The value of shadow in itself was 
hardly appreciated—in fact, the whole conception of painting was to 
show everything as far as possible in a full light. 

The great innovator in this matter was Leonardo. Being, as 
he was, as much a man of science as a painter, the problems of light 
and shade interested him in both capacities, and he investigated 
them in something of the modern spirit. By the aid of the know- 
ledge thus acquired he succeeded in giving to his figures a roundness 
and a relief that had been hitherto unknown. In fact, he carried it 
so far that they are sometimes over-modelled. 

The extraordinary thing about Leonardo is that with his restless 
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activity and length of years he produced so little. Indeed, of all 
great artists he is the solitary example of unproductiveness. All 
others (except possibly Giorgione) have been very prolific, some of 
them too much so. 

Fortunately for our purpose, one of the few works of the master 
that are absolutely authentic and at the same time fairly well pre- 
served is the celebrated ‘ Mona Lisa,’ at the Louvre. The colour of 
the face is a good deal faded, owing, no doubt, to his pernicious habit 
of glazing thinly over a preparation in monochrome, but the exquisite 
modelling remains. The delicacy of this modelling and the subtlety 
of the expression have never been surpassed. It is one of the finest 
examples of highly finished and elaborate portraiture that exist. 

Rafael also was a very fine portrait-painter. Indeed, to those who, 
like myself, get rather tired of the mannered grace of his religious 
pictures, there is something very refreshing in the manly vigour and 
simplicity of his portraits. 

But the portrait-painter amongst the great artists of the Renais- 
sance was undoubtedly Titian. That is to say, he devoted more of 
his energies to this branch of art, and on the whole with more success 
than either Rafael or Leonardo. I hold myself that Titian was, 
on the whole, the greatest painter that ever lived, though not the 
greatest portrait-painter. It was hardly possible for Titian, with his 
very elaborate technique, with his habit of keeping pictures by him 
for years, with occasional retouches until they attained their fina) 
perfection, to give to his portraits the absolute vitality that 
Rembrandt and Velasquez obtained by their much more summary 
methods. But setting aside a certain lack of spontaneity, Titian’s 
male portraits, with their wonderful dignity and their rich and sober 
colouring, are as fine as any in the world. His female portraits are 
apt to be stiff. 

It is odd how many fine painters appear to have felt this lack 
of ease in their female sitters. No doubt it was owing to the 
extreme gorgeousness of the clothes that the ladies always insisted 
on putting on for their portraits. The men, leading perforce a more 
active life, suffered less from this disability. The female portraits 
of Velasquez are an extreme example of this tyranny of clothes. 
Even Vandyke with his mannered grace was seldom able to get his 
women into anything like the easy attitudes that distinguish his men. 
And certainly the Italian portraits of the best time are very disap- 
pointing in this respect. In the National Gallery there is a very 
striking example of this. Amongst the numerous fine portraits of 
men by Moroni there is one portrait, of a lady in a red dress sitting 
in a chair in a most uncomfortable position, which is an extraordinary 
contrast to the easy and unaffected attitudes of the men. Again, in 
the same Gallery there is the magnificent female portrait by Bordone, 
which in spite of its magnificence is as stiff and awkward as possible. 
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We find a very marked example of this failing in one of the most 
celebrated of Titian’s portraits—the one in the Pitti Palace com- 
monly called ‘ La Bella.’ 

It is im many ways a charming picture, but why could he not 
have given it the ease and grace of the draped figure in his ‘ Sacred 
and Profane Love’? Because there, as in other subject pictures, 
he was able to modify the costume a little to suit his artistic tastes, 
whilst ‘ La Bella’ would have perished sooner than allow the slightest 
alterations in her uncomfortable finery. 

The painter above mentioned, Moroni, is about the first ex- 
ample that we come to of the specialised portraitist such as we 
know him in modern times—that is, a man whose chief business is 
the painting of portraits, and whose other work is comparatively 
unimportant. Moroni’s subject pictures are quite uninteresting, and 
have fallen into merited oblivion, but as a specialist he takes a very 
high rank. The celebrated ‘Tailor’ in our National Gallery is an 
admirable example of his skill. 

Its great quality is a certain refined and dignified simplicity. 
The pose and expression are perfectly natural, the colouring is a 
harmony in grey, the background is a plain tone, and there are no 
accessories beyond the scissors that.he is holding in his hand. The 
execution is smooth but not tame. Altogether a wonderfully fine 
example of portraiture pure and simple. 

But then what a charming person to paint—really we poor moderns 
are rather severely handicapped! Where shall we find sitters like 
this ? 

We must now leave the Italian school, although of course there 
are many admirable portrait-painters, especially amongst the 
Venetians, whom I have left unnoticed. The great characteristic 
of this school is the feeling for human beauty and human dignity ; 
no doubt this feeling was still greater in classical art, but with this 
exception it has never been manifested to anything like the same 
extent by any other school of painting. Dignity is to be found in 
Spanish art, but certainly not beauty of face or figure, which is also 
strikingly deficient both in the Flemish and Dutch schools. 
Vandyke approached the Italian ideal, but more as an imitator than 
with real conviction ; and the great English school of the eighteenth 
century showed a wonderful feeling for grace and charm of a some- 
what flimsy and superficial order, but certainly fell far short of 
the robust and magnificent types of the great Italian masters. 

There is a special interest attaching to the early Flemish school, 
for according to all tradition the Van Eyck family were the inventors 
of oil painting. 

There were three members of the family who were renowned 
artists—Hubert, his younger brother John, and his sister Margaret. 
Vasari ascribes the invention to John. Of course this has been hotly 
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disputed, and many learned works have been written on the subject 
—mostly made in Germany. 

However that may be, it is John who claims our attention now, 
for amongst other things he was a very remarkable portrait-painter. 

We have in the National Gallery a very admirable specimen of 
his skill. It is a small picture of a merchant and his wife, done 
with an exquisiteness of minute finish that is really unsurpass- 
able. Unlike the Moroni, it is very rich in all kinds of accessories, 
wonderfully painted. The two figures have an immense amount of 
character, but considered as human beings they are appallingly 
hideous. One reflects at once how much more beauty would have 
been shown in an Italian picture of the same date, and is inclined to 
put it down to the natural ugliness of the Flemish race, when these 
speculations are suddenly cut short by the discovery that these 
people are Italians—a certain Arnolfini of Lucca and his wife. 
They may, of course, have been exceptionally ugly Italians, but I 
cannot help thinking that the ugliness resides a good deal in the 
Flemish way of looking at them. A very fine portrait for all that, 
and, as usual with the Van Eycks, time has had no effect on its vivid 
pigments. 

The invention of oil painting seems to have been complete at 
its first inception. The successors of the Van Eycks have never 
bettered the process. 

The great Holbein seems, as regards his method, a direct 
descendant of these Flemish masters, although he belongs to a dif- 
ferent school—the German. He also was a member of an artistic 
family. His father and (probably) his grandfather before him were 
called Hans Holbein, and were well-known painters. Hans Holbein 
the younger was born at Augsburg in 1494 or thereabouts. In 
1526 he visited England, where he was received into the family of 
Sir Thomas More, to whom he brought an introduction from Erasmus. 
He soon was appointed Court painter to Henry the Eighth, and 
became the fashionable portrait-painter of the day. 

There is one well-known anecdote concerning him that has always 
troubled me. It is said that he was sent to paint the portrait of 
Anne of Cleves, and that he so flattered the likeness that Henry 
proposed to the lady on the strength of it, but was bitterly disap- 
pointed when he saw the original. Now it is very difficult to believe 
that Holbein ever flattered anybody. His portraits show him to be 
the most uncompromising of realists, and bear the stamp of the most 
minute and subtle accuracy. They are not lovely as a rule, but 
then human beings are not lovely as a rule. Not being an Italian, 
he may have missed some of the essential beauty of his sitters, but 
his portraits are ‘never grotesque and are often dignified. Their 
chief characteristic is their look of absolute and unrelenting truth. 
As a draughtsman Holbein is almost unsurpassable ; as a painter 
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he leaves more to be desired. His method is inclined to be dry and 
hard. It is said that Tintoretto inscribed over his studio, ‘ The 
drawing’of Michael Angelo and the colouring of Titian.’ In the same 
way one of the most accomplished of modern artists has told me that 
his ideal of technique was the drawing of Holbein and the painting 
of Velasquez. And a very fine ideal too! 

I always feel that Holbein, by dint of this supremacy in draughts- 
manship, gives more of the essential character of his sitter than any 
portrait-painter who has ever lived. He does not give the general 
aspect as well as Velasquez or Rembrandt, and as pictures his works are 
distinctly inferior to theirs and to those of the great Italians; but if 
I wanted to really study the countenance of some great man who has 
gone, I would rather have a portrait of him by Holbein than by any 
other painter, however great. 

The next school of portraiture to be considered—the Dutch— 
is, perhaps, as a school, the greatest of all. At the head of it, of 
course, stands Rembrandt; but there were a great number of other 
portrait-painters of high merit, and there was a general encourage- 
ment of portraiture that must have helped materially to bring out 
the latent talent of the artists. It was in Holland that the practice 
sprang up of painting great portrait groups: the mayor and alder- 
men of a town, the syndics of a guild, or a company of archers 
making merry—which, indeed, seems to have been their chief occu- 
pation. These portrait groups involved problems of extreme diffi- 
eulty, and the way in which these difficulties were overcome by the 
ehief Dutch painters excites the admiring wonder of every modern 
artist. 

The first really great name that occurs in Dutch painting is Frans 
Hals. He was born in 1584, and died in 1666. His work can 
only properly be studied at Haarlem, where there are a number of his 
great portrait groups, representing mostly companies of arquebusiers. 
These were a sort of volunteers who existed in Hals’s time, less for 
purposes of national defence than for friendly jollification—something 
like our Foresters and Oddfellows, but of a higher social grade. 

These groups at Haarlem are distinguished by a most extraordi- 
nary vivacity. The men seem to be all laughing and talking in a 
most animated manner. Their gestures and attitudes are wonderfully 
lifelike. The composition is varied and skilful, and the general play 
of colour is delightfully fresh and vivid. 

But for all this I do not put Frans Hals quite in the first rank of 
portrait-painters. He has always been famed for his essentially 
painter-like qualities, but I am very firmly of opinion that this is a 
mistake. He can brush in a costume or a background with great 
dash and vigour, but his flesh painting—and this is, after all, the real 
test—is distinctly inferior. In his heads he is more of a draughts- 
man than a painter. It is to his marvellous draughtsmanship that 
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he owes the animated expressions for which he is so justly famous. 
But the heads are not modelled, the features are put in with hard 
vigorous lines ; there is no fleshiness, no distinction between the bony 
parts and the softer ones, no delicate rounding of the surfaces. The 
hair is put in with great coarse strokes like an enlarged drawing. 
Then the colour of the heads is very poor, hardly more than one even 
tone with coarse brown shadows. He seems to have kept all his fine 
colouring for his accessories. Of course the painting is vigorous 
enough, but vigorous painting is not necessari!y good painting. Nor 
do I complain of its being sketchy. Rembrandt’s latest work may 
also be called sketchy, but it is full of the most subtle truth ; whereas 
Frans Hals’s heads are neither true nor subtle. 

But for all that no one has ever put more life into an expression. 

As a contrast we will take the work of Van der Helst, who was a 
little later in date, as he was born in 1613. His chef-d’euvre is the 
‘ Banquet of the Civic Guard on the Solemnisation of the Peace of 
Westphalia,’ now in the museum of Amsterdam. It is an immense 
picture, containing twenty-five figures of the size of life. 

All these figures and the numberless accessories are finished with 
the highest degree of minuteness. Nothing is scamped, nothing is 
sacrificed. There is not a tumbler nor a piece of bread that is not 
admirably well painted, and yet the whole is harmonious and well 
balanced. The miracle of it is that such a high level of successful 
achievement has been kept up without faltering throughout the whole 
of this immense picture. Every head is admirable in character. 
Every figure is finely drawn and posed with the utmost skill. But 
perhaps the most extraordinary part of the picture is the hands. 
There is nothing in which even the greatest painters more often fail 
than in the hands, and yet here we have them in every conceivable 
position, all faultlessly drawn and painted, and with so much individual 
character that it has been said of them, that if they were cut out and 
thrown in a heap one could select with ease the hands that fitted 
each of the heads. When we come to painters like Vandyke, 
who gave everybody the same hands, or like Sir Joshua and Gains- 
borough, who seldom drew them even decently, we shall be able 
to appreciate at its just value this great achievement of Van der 
Helst. Lest my enthusiasm for this picture may seem excessive, I 
may mention that Sir Joshua Reynolds, of all people, pronounced it 
‘perhaps the finest picture of portraits in the world, comprehending 
more of those qualities which make a perfect portrait than any other 
I have ever seen.’ I do not go as far as this, for the flesh painting is 
not nearly as fine as Rembrandt’s, and the colouring, although good, 
is not that of a born colourist. But in certain qualities I think this 
picture has never been beaten. 

I must add that in no other work that I have seen of his has Van 
der Helst ever approached this high level. There is another large 
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group at Amsterdam which is distinctly inferior, and his single figures 
are as a rule tame and uninteresting. 

In point of time, Rembrandt came between the two painters I 
have just described, for he was born at Leyden in 1607. 

To the best of my judgment, he and Velasquez are the greatest 
portrait-painters that have ever lived. 

Like all great artists, Rembrandt’s work underwent a gradual 
evolution. His early style is rather smooth, and, although broad in 
treatment, is marked by great delicacy of detail. In the portrait of 
himself at our National Gallery, at the age of thirty-three, there are 
separate hairs at the end of the moustache drawn with the utmost 
fineness. Then he gradually adopted the very rough and vigorous 
method of his later years. But in each style he was admirable. The 
celebrated ‘ Lesson of Anatomy’ at The Hague is the finest example 
extant of his earlier style. It was painted in 1632, when he was only 
twenty-five. 

We find in it, already fully developed, his mastery over light and 
shade ; but it is perhaps hardly so skilful in arrangement as some of 
his later works. 

What is very noteworthy in this early work is that the heads, al- 
though smoothly painted, are quite as vigorous as in his later and 
much rougher style. Of course the reason is (though this is often 
overlooked) that vigour of effect depends on truth of tone and 
strength of light and shade, and not on thickness and roughness of 
paint. Rembrandt’s later style was finer than his earlier because it 
gave more truly the impression of texture ; also the work was done 
more rapidly and with more ease. Consequently it was more 
masterly—but it was not more effective. 

It is this essential truth and vigour that, to my mind, constitute 
Rembrandt’s chief claim to be one of the two greatest portrait- 
painters of the world. For his mastery over chiaroscuro I think 
he has been overpraised. This mastery he undoubtedly has, and in 
many of his pictures it is used most worthily to enhance the general 
effect, but in others it is employed in an exaggerated and unnatural 
manner, and degenerates into something very like a trick. 

For instance, the wonderful picture which used to be called ‘ The 
Night Watch’ got its misnomer by reason of the excessive darkness 
of its shadows. And it certainly does look very like a night effect. 
As a matter of fact, it was meant for daylight, and indeed for actual 
sunlight ! 

It is true that the picture may have darkened a good deal, but 
we know from contemporary records that it was always very low in 
tone. Samuel Van Hoogstraten, Rembrandt’s pupil, says of it: 
‘It is so picturesque, so beautiful in its arrangement, and so powerful, 
that by its side, in the opinion of many, other canvases look like 
playing cards. Nevertheless’ (he goes on to say), ‘Icould have 
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wished a little more light” And I wish it too. Hoogstraten’s praise 

is not nearly warm enough for its picturesque qualities; the heads 
are splendid, the composition is admirable, and the colouring ex- 
tremely rich and harmonious, but I feel very strongly that the light 
and shade is forced and artificial to the last degree, and that good 
honest daylight, to say nothing of sunlight, is far too fine in itself to 
be played tricks with in this way. To my mind a finer, because a 
simpler and more natural, picture is that of ‘The Syndics of the 
Clothworkers’ Guild,’ also at Amsterdam. 

This was painted in 1661, when he was in the fulness of his 
powers. It is simply a representation of five respectable merchants 
seated round a table with their servant waiting on them. Yet such 
is the quiet mastery of this picture that I am inclined to transfer to 
it the title Sir Joshua gave to the chef-d’@uvre of Van der Helst— 
the finest portrait-picture in the world. The heads are magnificent, 
the lighting is perfectly simple and consistent, and the colour is as 
fine a combination of rich red, golden grey and black, as one could 
wish to see. The grouping, too, is wonderful in its quiet effective- 
ness. But yet tomy prosaic mind there is one undoubted drawback : 
the perspective is perfectly insane. The table, covered with a red 
eloth (which is as fine a mass of one colour as I have ever seen in a 
picture), is obviously looked at from below—for we do not see the 
top of it. Yet the heads are certainly not looked at from below, and 
the lines of the woodwork behind them are absolutely inconsistent 
with this view of the table. 

Many people, especially of the superior order, will say that it 
does not matter in the least. I think it does matter, but that 
nevertheless the picture is one of the finest portrait groups in the 
world, if not the finest. ‘ 

Many of Rembrandt’s isolated portraits are equally masterly, but 
I have dwelt on these groups, as the painting of combined portraits 
is much more difficult than the painting of single figures, and there 
are far fewer artists who have succeeded in it. 

I have already intimated that the one rival of Rembrandt in his 
own line is Velasquez; indeed, in some respects I should be inclined 
to put the Spaniard above the Dutchman. 

The former, although a master of chiaroscuro, did not play the 
same tricks with it as the latter. His colouring, too, though not so 
alluring as his rival’s, is free from that somewhat artificial golden- 
brown tone which gives to many of Rembrandt’s pictures a touch of 
mannerism. On the other hand, Velasquez was so far influenced 
by the excessive formality of his courtly surroundings that his 
portraits were often a little stiff. From this Rembrandt was 
absolutely free. 

Velasquez was born in 1599, so he was Rembrandt’s senior by 
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eight years. Unlike Holland, Spain could not boast in his time of a 
large and flourishing school of portrait-painters. Good portraits 
were produced by Murillo and others, but practically the great 
Spanish school of portraiture may be said to begin and end with 
Velasquez. 

Like Rembrandt, he gradually worked up to the masterly and 
summary handling that distinguishes his later style through an early 
period which was characterised by great precision and some hardness. 
Indeed, it may be laid down as a general law in painting (a law to 
which I should like to call the attention of my friends the Impres- 
sionists), that the only way to arrive at a really masterly sketchiness is 
to do a great deal of preliminary work in a very precise and careful 
style. Even when the method of Velasquez was most rapid and 
summary, it never degenerated into carelessness ; indeed, he was one 
of the few Court painters who have been able to resist the deteriora- 
ting influences of his surroundings. Holbein was another, but they 
were no doubt both of them men of very exceptional character. 

These surroundings, however, although they did not degrade the 
man, have undoubtedly endangered his reputation as a painter, for 
the constant demand for replicas of his royal portraits necessitated 
his setting up a workshop, where.these replicas were produced by 
his assistants. Although he never did careless work himself, yet he 
made himself responsible for a great deal of work that was done by 
inferior hands. It is this question of the workshop that makes it so 
enormously difficult to be sure of the genuineness of any reputed 
work of the master. For instance, there were lately exhibited at the 
New Gallery about forty pictures assigned to Velasquez, but I think 
most good judges will say that not more than six or seven of them at 
the outside are by his hand. 

That Velasquez when he had a good chance could manage a 
portrait group as well even as the great Dutch painters can be seen 
from the magnificent picture of the Surrender of Breda, commonly 
called ‘The Lances,’ of which there was a poor copy at the New 
Gallery. 

This is something halfway between a portrait piece and an 
historical painting, and is of the highest excellence in either aspect. 
The composition is original and striking to the last degree. None 
but the boldest genius could have ventured on the line of spears that 
rise up into the sky on the right-hand half of the picture. But the 
success of this startling arrangement is so obvious that from it the 
picture has obtained its popular title. And from the point of view 
of portraiture nothing can excel the dignity and distinction of the 
principal figure, the Marquess of Spinola receiving with a magni- 
ficent courtesy the keys of the fortress from the vanquished General 
Justin de Nassau. 
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This is not so strictly speaking a portrait group as ‘ The Syndics,’ 
but in its own very different line it is an equally unapproachable 
masterpiece. 

To return now to the Flemish school as embodied in Vandyke— 
a man of great talent, but who, I consider, has had an unfortunate 
influence upon art. 

He was born at Antwerp in 1599—the same year as Velasquez. 
He became the pupil of Rubens, a bad master for a youth gifted 
with such a fatal facility as Vandyke. Fortunately for himself, he 
took a journey to Italy when he was quite a young man, and, con- 
ceiving a warm admiration for Titian and the other great Italian 
painters, he adopted a style much finer in every way than the sloppy 
exuberance of his master, whom I have always regarded as a strangely 
overrated painter. 

Vandyke’s best portraits were undoubtedly painted during his 
stay in Italy ; but he was not a Court painter then, and was not pushed 
to too rapid production by popularity and extravagance. 

In 1632 he settled in England, when his success was immediate. 
In that same year he was knighted and was appointed painter to 
Charles the First. He died in the winter of 1641, at the early age 
of forty-two. 

His productiveness during this short period was extraordinary and, 
I may add, lamentable. He was a weak man and very extravagant, 
so that his studio became at last a mere manufactory of mannered 
and superficial portraits. Here is an account, given by one of his 
friends, of his method of work : 


He never worked longer than one hour at a time upon each portrait. When 
his clock told the hour he rose and made a bow to the sitter, as much as to say 
that enough was done for that day, after which his servant came to prepare fresh 
brushes and palette, while he received another person to whom he had given an 
appointment. 

After having lightly sketched the face, he put the sitter in an attitude which 
he had previously meditated, and with grey paper and black and white crayons he 
drew in a quarter of an hour the figure and drapery, which he arranged ina grand 
manner and with exquisite taste. He then handed over the drawing to skilful persons 
whom he had about him to paint it from the sitter’s own clothes, which were sent 
on purpose at Vandyke’s request. The assistants having done their best with the 
draperies from nature, he went lightly over them, and soon produced by his genius 
the art and truth which we there admire. As for the hands, he had in his employ- 
ment persons of both sexes who served as models. 


This is a manufactory with a vengeance. It is quite unlike that 
of Velasquez, where the assistants were only employed in copying the 
master’s work. 

We shall find Vandyke’s sort of manufactory reproduced with 
great fidelity by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The models who served for the hands are a very fatal feature. I 
believe Vandyke was the first portrait-painter to discard all indivi- 
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duality in the hands. Unfortunately his example has been widely 
followed, with the worst consequences to our art. 

Of course it takes a great deal to destroy such very remarkable 
gifts as Vandyke was endowed with, and during the worst fever of 
this over-production he still painted occasional masterpieces. But 
the stamp of mannerism lay heavily on most of his work. There is 
a distinct lack of individuality. Many of his portraits have a strong 
family likeness ; in the poorer specimens the colouring became weak 
and the handling mechanical. 

Unlike most of his predecessors, Vandyke paid great attention to 
female portraiture, and during his stay in Italy he produced some 
admirable examples. During his career in England they became 
much more stiff and mannered, and more subject to that tyranny of 
clothes to which we have already alluded. 

It was the beginning of a decadence which became more marked 
in his followers, as it passed from Sir Peter Lely to Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. 

Up to this time the chief painters in England had been imported 
foreigners ; and it is a very remarkable thing that, in a country that 
had hitherto suffered from such a striking lack of native talent, there 
should spring up suddenly, in the middle of the eighteenth century, a 
truly British school of painting, with three men of undoubted genius 
at the head of it. 

Reynolds was born in 1723, Gainsborough in 1727, Romney in 
1734. 

Reynolds died in 1792, outliving Gainsborough by four years. 
Romney died only four years later than Reynolds. So that for a 
long period they were all working side by side. And although 
there were interesting differences in their methods, they all had the 
same conception of portraiture. It was a kind of revival of the best 
traditions of Vandyke, and, it must be added, of some of the worst also. 

They were all three pre-eminently successful with women. Indeed, 
for the first time since the classical epoch had female portraiture 
completely emancipated itself from the tyranny of stiff clothes and 
of consequently stiff attitudes. They all three gave the special 
charm and grace of womanhood in a way which has never been seen 
before or since—not even, I believe, as regards specific charm, in those 
classical times when they had a far higher ideal of feminine beauty. 

The male portraits are on the whole less satisfactory. Now and 
then they attain a very high level, especially in the work of Sir 
Joshua, who was distinctly the manliest painter of the three ; but the 
weaker examples fall very far below the standard of the great masters. 
No amount of grace and charm will quite compensate for the absence 
of a body beneath the fine clothes, for hands that are so weak and 
sketchy as to be almost non-existent—in short, for a general lack of 
firm and vigorous drawing. 
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Like Vandyke, they were all three immensely prolific. Sir 
Joshua, who was a very methodical man, has left us his note-books, 
with a careful record of his various sitters.. From them we learn 
that in the year 1758, when he was thirty-five years of age, he had 
no less than 150 sitters. This was his best year, but he had 148 in 
the following year, and he.kept up an average of about 120 for a long 
period. 

Gainsborough and Romney hardly equalled his enormous produc- 
tiveness, as they were less methodical men; but judged by modern 
standards their output also would be considered colossal. 

Of course, the question immediately arises how it was humanly 
possible to go on painting good pictures at such a rate as this. The 
answer, to my mind, is simple enough. It was not possible. When 
they had sitters that pleased them, or when for one reason or another 
they put out their full strengh, these men of genius produced admir- 
able pictures, and from these pictures they have deservedly gained 
their great reputation. 

But their average work was very slight and very scamped, and 
their poorest work was very poor indeed, ill drawn, conventional in 
attitude and expression, and with very little of the individuality that 
marks a good portrait. Like Vandyke, they were spoilt to a great 
extent by becoming the fashion. It was the manufactory over again. 
We have an account from Northcote of Sir Joshua’s house in 
Leicester Square, where he painted from 1760 to the end of his life. 
His own studio was a small one, about twenty feet long and sixteen in 
breadth, but there was a long gallery in which were exhibited the 
principal pictures he had on hand, and there were numerous rooms 
for his pupils, copyists, and drapery men, of whom he had a con- 
siderable staff. His pupils served also as models for hands and 
draperies. 

As in the case of Vandyke, there was a constant stream of sitters 
through the studio. They all sat in the same chair, in the same 
light. The master painted their heads very methodically, laying 
them in with a very simple palette consisting of three or four colours 
only, and then glazing them with two or three more, and then they 
were handed on to the drapery men, to put in the clothes and back- 
grounds. On these Sir Joshua subsequently worked a little, appa- 
rently without the sitter, and mostly in the direction of giving a 
broader and more general effect, for Sir Joshua was great on 
generalisation. 

The wonder is that with this routine such undoubted masterpieces 
were produced; but my point is that these masterpieces are but a 
small proportion of the whole body of the works. 

Gainsborough is the most unequal of the three. A really poor 
Gainsborough—and there are many of them—is an abominably ill- 
drawn, flimsy caricature of humanity, but at his best he carries the 
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essential charm of the school further than either of his rivals. He 
was also, I think, the most original of the three. His method was 
invented by himself, and is very curious and interesting. Here is an 
account of it by an eyewitness : 

I was much surprised to see him sometimes paint portraits with pencils on 
sticks full six feet in length, and his method of using them was this. He placed 
himself and his canvas at a right angle with the sitter, so that he stood still and 
touched the features of his picture exactly at the same distance at which he viewed 
his sitter. 

This method in his best work gave a delightful lightness of execu- 
tion. In his worst it degenerates into an abominable scratchiness. 

I say but little about Romney, as he is distinctly the least in- 
teresting of the three ; yet he also produced an occasional master- 
piece. Many of his numerous portraits of Lady Hamilton are 
endowed with extraordinary fascination, whilst the little head in the 
National Gallery called ‘The Parson’s Daughter’ is quite an epitome 
of the merits of the school. It is extraordinarily empty. There is 
hardly any modelling—the eyes, nostrils, and mouth just touched 
in with a few strokes of the brush, the whole thing so slight in 
painting that the canvas scarce seems covered. And yet all the essen- 
tial charm is there. It is really miraculous that so much can be 
suggested by such slight means. This is an undoubted masterpiece. 

Sir Joshua’s ‘Dr. Johnson’ is certainly one of the best examples 
of what he could achieve in male portraiture. Neither Gainsborough 
nor Romney can touch him here. 

There is for once no trace of convention. Indeed, the Doctor hardly 
lends himself to it. The character of the heavy, uncouth, intellectual 
head has been rendered in the most masterly manner, with, as usual, 
an extraordinary economy of means. Perhaps this economy is carried 
a little far. Rembrandt would have given us more, and so would 
Velasquez. But still, as regards the head, all the essentials are there. 
The hand, as usual, is abominable. 

And here I must sum up my quarrel with these men of genius 
who embody such a brilliant epoch of English painting. They have 
certainly rendered the grace and charm of womanhood in a quite 
unequalled manner. But grace and charm are not everything. I 
consider that an ideal of womanhood which is founded almost exclu- 
sively on grace and charm is a very poor ideal. 

And not only is their ideal a very flimsy one, but the way in 
which they allowed it to swallow up the individuality of their sitters 
is fatal to the highest portraiture. There is an astounding similarity 
of type throughout the school. Were none of their innumerable 
female sitters ever broad shouldered ? Had they none of them big 
firm mouths and square jaws? They cannot all have been slim and 
dainty. Had none of them the magnificent, robust type of the Venus 
of Milo or of the women of Titian ? 
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Indeed, we may go much further. Some of them must have been 
fat. Do we ever find a stout woman in the painting of this school ? 
And some of them must have been short and squat, and some of 
them must have been downright ugly. But we never see them. 

I am aware that there is the most extraordinary and even un- 
canny power of adaptation in the female form to the prevailing 
fashion, but it is not unlimited. For instance, it is now the fashion for 
women to be tall, and it is remarkable how many of them contrive 
to be in the fashion ; but there are exceptions. In these charming 
portraits there seem to be practically no exceptions to the prevailing 
type. Decidedly there must have been a great lack of sincerity in 
these courtly painters, and I maintain most strongly that for the very 
highest portraiture sincerity is an essential. 

This is the last of the great epochs of portrait-painting. There 
was nothing abroad of anything like similar merit, and in our own 
country that very able painter, Sir Thomas Lawrence, started a period 
of decadence that reached its lowest depth in the horrors of the 
early Victorian era. 

About modern painters I had rather hold my tongue. I am a 
man of peace, and, all unworthy as it is, I still hold my life dear. 
But I may perhaps muster up courage to say a few words as to the 
general tendency of modern portrait-painting. 

In the first place, it is very varied and highly experimental. We 
are always trying new effects of light and shade, new methods of 
handling, new harmonies of colour, to say nothing of new discords. 
And this, I think, is good in the main. The tendency in all art to 
convention is so strong, and so fatal when yielded to, that this whole- 
sale seeking after new methods is, I believe, a wholesome sign. But 
there should be some moderation in it. We are ready enough to 
condemn the seeking after novelty for mere novelty’s sake in the 
fashions of female dress. We talk of the silliness and vulgarity of 
this restless love of change, but we forget that a similar feeling in art 
is even more vulgar. It should be no recommendation for a style of 
painting to be newif it is not good also. This may sound a very 
obvious truism, but it needs enforcing for all that. I have not yet 
in modern art come across a portrait of a gentleman standing on his 
head, but I have no doubt I shall do so. 

Then, again, I am old fogey enough to consider that a portrait 
ought to resemble the person it is meant for. I am aware that this 
is a very bold assertion on my part, and may subject me to a great 
deal of hostile criticism. Perhaps, indeed, I have stated it a little 
too strongly, but this I must adhere to—that a portrait ought at 
least to resemble a human being. 

JoHN COLLIER. 





THE NEW EDUCATION BILL 


I 
A RADICAL COMMENTARY 


To ‘go for’ the new Education Bill ‘ bald-headed ’—if I may be 
excused the term—as some of my Radical associates seem to be 
doing, appears to me to be not only doubtful policy, but a waste of 
good strength. Even if you could detach the whole of the Liberal 
Unionists—and are not the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain 
parties to the Bill ?—you will still have a majority of anything over 
200 in favour of the second reading ; for the Irishmen are Denomi- 
nationalists of the most pronounced type. Therefore the wise course, 
I suggest, is to concentrate on such improvements as should commend 
themselves to the moderate men of all parties, and thus make the 
Bill an instrument for the effective carrying out of its title—a measure 
for ‘ the further provision of Education in England and Wales.’ 

Now, in the first place, let me deal with the problem of the new 
local Authority. I at once confess I do not like the handing over 
of the control of education in each locality to Statutory Committees 
of the Town and Borough Councils. I much prefer the election of 
educational authorities ad hoc, always provided that the areas of 
administration are sufficiently large. But, on the other hand, I observe 
that the new educational Authority must always have a majority of 
its members directly elected by the ratepayers; and I observe also 
that this new Authority will henceforth control both elementary and 
secondary education, a function which I deem to be absolutely 
essential to the future well-being of national education in this 
country. 

Supposing, therefore, that we cannot get the ad hoe Authority, at 
least we can ask that the co-opted elements to be added to the new 
Authority shall by statute invariably include : (@) Members of School 
Boards ; (6) Members of Voluntary School Committees ; (c) Teachers 
working in schools, and (d) other persons interested in Education as 
such. Further, I venture to oppose the devolution of the powers of 
the new Statutory Education Committees to smaller local Authorities, 
being only too painfully aware of the inefficiency of so many of the 
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present small School Boards and Boards of voluntary management. 
So far, then, I may state my position in brief with regard to the new 
local Authority as follows : 


1. That while I approve of the proposed creation of Education Authorities for 
the control both of Primary and Secondary Education, I am convinced that such 
Educational Authorities should be directly elected by the parochial electors ad hoc, 
and that the area for such Educational Authorities should be in each case an 
administrative County as defined in the Local Government Act of 1888. 

2. But that if Education Authorities be appointed as proposed in the Bill, these 
Authorities should by statute invariably include: (a) Members of School Boards ; 
(b) Members of Voluntary School Committees ; (c) Teachers working in schools, and 
(d) other persons interested in Education as such, 

3. That there should be no further devolution of powers to smaller local Autho- 
rities, such as is proposed in Clause 1, 6 (a) of the Bill, 


Turning from the constitution to the function of the new Authority, 
I wish, in the first place, to urge that the devolution of the powers of 
the Education Department upon the new local Authority should be 
carried out with extreme care and circumspection. The Education 
Department has certainly made many mistakes, especially during the 
seventies and eighties, but it has also as certainly set up a higher 
level of educational purpose than would have suggested itself to 
many of the local Authorities. I hope, therefore, that the Department 
may retain wide powers of supervision and final control, and that what- 
ever is good and enlightened in its administration will be insisted 
upon as setting the pace for the new local Authorities. I think here, 
too, that the new Authority should see (1) that every teacher is paid 
a sufficient wage ; (2) that he is not compelled to undertake outside 
duties ; and (3) that he shall not be subject to unfair and capricious 
dismissal; and make these points a condition of receipt of aid by 
the schools. 

I heartily approve the transfer of the duty of carrying on the 
Attendance Bye-Laws from the School Attendance Committees in 
non-School Board areas to the new Authorities, a transfer which 
should be extended to all areas other than those controlled by County 
Borough Authorities. I may again put briefly my suggestions under 
this head : 


1. I approve the devolution to the new Education Authority of certain functions 
performed by the Education Department in respect of grants, but consider that the 
Education Department should retain wide powers of supervision and ultimate 
control, 

2. I suggest that the Bill should contain provision for a right of appeal by the 
teacher against the action of School Boards and other Managers of schools in termi- 
nating their engagements ; and also a prohibition against aid being given to any school 
in which the teacher is required, as a condition of his or her engagement, to undertake 
extraneous and non-scholastic tasks. 

3. I recommend that the new Education Authority should be the School Attend- 
ance Authority in all School Districts except those of County Boroughs. 


With regard to the financial proposals of the Bill, I venture in 
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the strongest possible manner to oppose the proposal of Clause 3 (1) of 
the Bill, to limit the parliamentary and fee grants to the present 
sums, or to a maximum payment of 1/. 9s. per scholar. In view 
of the growing popular demands for more complete and efficient 
elementary education, I extremely regret that any influential party 
in the State should be found ready at this date to come forward with 
such a scheme. As to the new ‘Special Aid Grant,’ I suggest that 
4s. per child in average attendance is inadequate to meet the purpose 
for which the authors of the measure intended it, viz., ‘the improv- 
ing the teaching staff as regards number, qualification, or salary.’ 
According to the last available figures, 10s. 43d. less from local 
sources was spent during the year 1893-4 upon the child attending 
the Voluntary school than upon the child attending the Board school ; 
and a comparison of the moneys expended upon teachers’ salaries 
under the two systems shows us that an amount equal to 8s. 93d. 
per child was spent during the same year upon Voluntary school 
teachers’ salaries less than upon Board school teachers’ salaries. And 
therefore, if the whole of this new Special Aid Grant be devoted to 
the improvement of the scale of payments made to Voluntary school 
teachers, it will but suffice to meet half the financial disability under 
which they work. (I confess, when -I heard Sir John Gorst’s eloquent 
description of the hardships which have fallen upon the Voluntary 
school teachers, I imagined he was leading up to a much more 
generous subvention than a little 4s. per child.) 

Then I suggest that the Bill does not provide sufficient safeguards 
that the money will be spent for the purposes specified. I urge that 
there should be no differentiation in grants between Voluntary and 
Board schools, as such, in the dispensation of the ‘Special Aid ;’ and 
that the aim of the Bill should be, not to give the same amount of 
‘Special Aid’ to all schools, irrespective of their local needs, but to 
devote whatever money may be available to the aid of the poorer 
Voluntary and Board schools, upon the same basis of distribution. I 
think also that the ‘Special Aid Grant’ to any necessitous school 
should ‘not be reduced by any amounts paid to the school from 
endowments. 

With regard to the ‘Seventeen and Sixpenny’ limit, I confess I do 
not like the idea of withholding from the schools the 34,000/. they 
have so dearly earned—which sum they are now ‘fined’ under this 
limit. But if the most effectual provision cannot be taken for the 
prevention of the falling off of local subscriptions, it would be wiser 
in the interests of the schools, and the teachers, and most certainly 
in the interests of the perpetuation of the Voluntary school system, 
to retain rather than remove this limit. My great fear, if the limit 
be removed, is that managers will make up for falling subscriptions 
by compelling their teachers to take up more subjects of instruction, 
and so earn more grants. 
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I need scarcely say that I heartily approve the provision of a in 
public audit of all school accounts, and quite as heartily condemn of 
the proposal to subject additional School Board expenditures on chi 
account of ‘maintenance’ to the veto of county, borough, or district en 
councils, as the case may be. If this preposterous ‘veto’ idea be me 
adopted teachers’ salaries—which form by far the greater part of the no 
‘maintenance’ charge—will stand but a poor chance of improve- Co 
ment anywhere. th 
Summing up my views on the financial aspects of the Bill, I may pe 
put them as follows : an 
1. I oppose any proposal to limit the Parliamentary grants in any way. 
2. The ‘ Special Aid Grant,’ I suggest, is inadequate. sil 
3. Sufficient safeguards are not provided for the proper expenditure of the Addi- of 
tional Aid. 64 
4. There should be no differentiation between Board and Voluntary schools as 
such in the distribution of this Aid. of 
5. The ‘Special Aid’ should be dispensed to the poorer schools, and according to be 
the measure of their needs. it 
6. The ‘17s, 6d. limit’ should only be removed if absolute security can be taken e? 
that there shall be no falling off in present local income. ef 
7. The proposal to veto the expenditure of School Boards should be struck entirely 
out of the Bill, the ratepayers themselves being the proper courtof appeal for and Pp 
against such expenditures. cl 
There is only one other point I propose to deal with in the : 
present paper, and that is the suggested modification of the Cowper- te 
Temple clause of the Act of 1870, as set out in Clause 27 of the new f 
Bill. I confess at once I am sorry that the Government has raised é 
this extremely thorny problem, and venture to suggest that those e 
responsible for the Bill will be well advised in withdrawing Clause 27, t 
before the terrible controversies in which we of the London School 
Board have been engaged during the past three or four years begin j 
to be waged around the Bill now under discussion. The clause of 
the new Bill which deals with this subject is as follows : 
_ 27.—(1) One of the regulations in accordance with which a public elementary 
school is required to be conducted shall be, that if the parents of a reasonable t 
number of the scholars attending the school require that separate religious instruc- t 
tion be given to their children, the managers shall, so far as practicable, whether : 


the religious instruction in the school is regulated by any trust deed, scheme, or 
other instrument, or not, permit reasonable arrangements to be made for allowing 
such religious instruction to be given, and shall not be precluded from doing so 
by the provisions of any such deed, scheme, or instrument. 

(2) Any question which may arise under this section as to what is reasonable 
or practicable shall be determined by the Education Department, whose decision 
shall be final. 


Now, whilst I regret the raising of this question at all in the 
present Bill, I accept ex animo the reason given for its introduction. 
Obviously the Government are as much actuated by what has been 
represented to them asthe interests of the Nonconformist children living 
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in the ten thousand villages which possess in each case only a Church 
of England school, as they are on behalf of the Church of England 
children attending the Board schools of the country. But, in the 
endeavour thus to be obliging, I venture to prophesy that the Govern- 
ment will succeed in pleasing neither party. They will certainly 
not please the village parson for this proposed extension of the 
Conscience Clause as applicable to his Church of England school, and 
they will certainly not please the ardent School Boardist, who already 
persists in describing Clause 27 as a complete violation rather than 
an extension of the Cowper-Temple clause. 

In any case, I must point out in the most emphatic manner pos- 
sible, as I did in my Presidential Address to the Annual Conference 
of the National Union of Teachers at Brighton on Easter Monday, that 
‘it should be clearly understood, at the very outset, that the provision 
of the teaching power for this exceptional religious instruction cannot 
be undertaken by the school authorities. Nor is this intended, I take 
it, by the Government. My only fear, founded unhappily upon the 
experience of how this very scheme has been worked in London, is that 
efforts will be made under it to subordinate, in the selection of the 
permanent teachers, the general well-being of the schools and the 
children to the needs of this exceptional religious teaching. I suggest 
that to allow ministers of religion or their delegates to come in and 
give denominational teaching is one thing; to select Board school 
teachers because of their adherence to particular forms of religious 
faith—whatever those forms may be—is another thing entirely. And 
nothing, in my opinion, would strike a more serious blow at the status 
and independence of the teaching profession throughout the country 
than a general development along these lines.’ 

My simple proposal on Clause 27, then, is that the Government 
should drop it, and drop it quickly. 

T. J. MACNAMARA. 


Postscript, April 23.—It would be difficult to overestimate 
the importance of Mr. Chamberlain’s pronouncement of to-day upon 
the Bill. Those of us who have watched things closely are not at all 
surprised to find him standing out uncompromisingly for the central 
feature of the Bill—the new municipal Statutory Education Com- 
mittee. But the present publication of his views will convince, I 
should imagine, most of my Radical associates of the futility of 
the endeavour to break down the Bill on this issue—always ruling 
London out from its incidence of course. Whether denomina- 
tionalists, when they come to look into the matter, will view with 
complacency what I have ventured to see all along at the back of 
this Bill, and what Mr. Chamberlain now tells us is, in his opinion, 
its main purpose—the control of primary education by the local 
municipal authority—is another matter. It did not require Mr. 
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Chamberlain’s letter to set Archdeacon Wilson and Canon Nunn ill 
at ease. Possibly its publication will disquiet many more of the 
friends of Voluntary schools. 

But, from my point of view, the new municipal Statutory Com- 
mittee does not give Mr. Chamberlain what he obviously wants. It 
is to dispense the money, but it is not to govern directly. No doubt 
in Committee stage Mr. Chamberlain will see to this. 

I confess I am more than pleased to read Mr. Chamberlain’s ad- 
mission that a prima facie case has been made out against the differ- 
entiation proposed between Board and Voluntary schools, as such, in 
the dispensation of the new Special Aid Grant. What is, of course, 
necessary is this—that the poorer schools of all classes should be 
helped out of the Special Aid Fund in the proportion of their needs ; 
and I am glad that Mr. Chamberlain has ‘no doubt that these ques- 
tions will receive the fullest consideration in Committee on the Bill.’ 

I also hail with satisfaction the acknowledgment by Mr. Cham- 
berlain that the questions of the appointment of the teachers (and here 
I sincerely trust their dismissal also is implied) and the exac- 
tion of the performance of certain compulsory extraneous duties, 
such as playing the organ, training the choir, and superintending 
the Sunday school, as a condition of appointment to a State-aided 
school, ‘are subjects for fair discussion in Committee.’ 
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Il 
THE NONCONFORMIST CASE 


THE Ministry have lost a grand opportunity. The time had come 
for dealing with the education question, and they had peculiar facilities 
for effecting a settlement which should have in it some promise of 
finality. The experience of a quarter of a century has revealed the 
weakness as well as the strength of the existing system, and has 
further shown in what way reform was possible. Among moderate 
men, also, there was an approach to a general agreement that some 
change was desirable, primarily for the sake of educational efficiency, 
but also in the interest of the contending parties whose wrangles in 
School Boards have been a serious hindrance to the work they were 
elected to do. It is surprising that these Boards, heavily handicapped 
as they have been, have been able to accomplish so much ; but no one 
can doubt that more would have been done, and better done, but for 
the obstruction to their proper business caused by the introduction of 
theological and ecclesiastical questions, which are outside their proper 
province, and with which they have no competence to deal. It was 
not difficult to foresee what the consequences of appealing to the 
odium theologicum must be, and the London School Board has justified 
the most pessimist forecast that could have been ventured. There has 
been a melancholy change since the first days of the ‘ Compromise,’ 
which, so far from being a Nonconformist document, was the joint work 
of Mr. W. H. Smith and Mr. Samuel Morley, neither of whom acted 
on behalf of Church or Dissent. Ever since Mr. Athelstan Riley consti- 
tuted himself the Athanasius of the century and sent round the fiery 
cross, the Board has presented an extremely unedifying spectacle, and 
one which all level-headed men would be anxious to see ended. These 
discussions, however, are but incidents in the controversy, which has 
been waged all over the country, and which various circumstances 
have of late made more than usually fierce and passionate. From the 
first there has been rivalry between Board schools and those which have 
strangely managed to appropriate the honourable name of ‘ Voluntary,’ 
and have clung to it, though every year has been making it a more 
egregious misnomer. It has, in reality, been astruggle between those 
785 
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who desired that schools should be made nurseries for the sects, and 
those who sought to preserve their national character, and there has 
been an instinctive consciousness on the part of the former that the 
current of events was against them. There has been no agitation for 
the abolition of their favourite institutions, but they have been afraid 
lest they were hastening to a painless extinction. Hence there had 
arisen a cry for change, and men with great diversity of individual 
opinion as to what that change should be were agreed that it was 
desirable to effect such a readjustment of the relation between the 
two systems as might end an unprofitable and irritating strife. 

If the hour had come for an attempt in this direction, the 
Ministry seemed peculiarly fitted to make it. This may seem a 
strange opinion for one who has not the very faintest sympathy with 
the principles of the Government, and whose opinions are opposed to 
the general drift of their policy. But it is nevertheless expressed in 
thorough sincerity. There could be no more thorny question for 
a Liberal Ministry to handle, but the powerful Unionist Government 
under which we are at present has facilities for dealing with it which 
have not been enjoyed by any of its predecessors, and which may not 
speedily be found again. Invested, through its great majority in 
both Houses, with authority little short of a dictatorship, it has no 
occasion to fear the hostile action of any section of its own sup- 
porters. It may be quite true that it cannot afford to alienate the 
clergy, but Lord Salisbury made it tolerably clear to their Temper- 
rance deputation that he could venture even to defy them. That 
he would endeavour to meet any reasonable demands on the part of 
the bishops is certain, but, powerful as they are, they need not be 
allowed to dictate their own terms. The very strength of the Adminis- 
tration enables it to take an independent position, and, having 
proposed an equitable arrangement, insist on its being accepted. 

Of course it would be the very height of folly for Nonconformists 
to expect any consideration at the hands of Lord Salisbury. They are 
fully alive to the fact that they have no more convinced and unsym- 
pathetic opponent among the statesmen of the day, or one who is 
more determined to maintain inviolate all the privileges of the State 
Church. But though he is Premier, he is not dictator even in his 
own Cabinet, much less in Parliament. The maintenance of his 
parliamentary authority, indeed, depends entirely upon the support 
of the Liberal Unionist section of the Cabinet. His Lordship may 
be extremely anxious to encourage clerical pretensions, but he has 
colleagues who are quite able to see the other side of the question and 
to moderate any excess of clerical zeal. Mr. Chamberlain has had an 
intimate personal knowledge of Nonconformists. His first appearance 
in political life was as an exponent and defender of their position. 
He was the real leader of that much-misrepresented body, the Educa- 
tion League. Personally, I first made his acquaintance on the 
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Nonconformist Committee of the early seventies, and I recall with 
great pleasure the lucidity and force with which he was accustomed 
to expound Nonconformist views on the question. It is not to be 
supposed that, as a member of the Unionist Cabinet, he can advo- 
cate the policy of those days. But, at all events, he understands it, 
and he knows something of the strength of resistance which a strong 
clerical policy must provoke from his former associates. The breadth 
and variety of his experience must certainly qualify a man of his 
acuteness and statesmanlike grasp to suggest some via media be- 
tween two extremes, both of which he so thoroughly understands. 
And even if he should fail to convince colleagues of a different school, 
he has by his side the Duke of Devonshire, singularly free from 
theological prejudice, and able to bring the clear white light of 
common-sense to bear on all these questions. When with them is 
joined Sir John Gorst, we have a Round Table Conference from 
which might have been expected a measure which by its comprehen- 
siveness, its moderation, and its impartiality would have commended 
itself to all level-headed men. 

Mr. Chamberlain has promised to satisfy his Nonconformist 
Unionist friends, and there is no doubt that all that skilful advocacy 
can do he will do on its behalf. It is not encouraging, however, to 
find him branding all criticism which has hitherto been attempted 
as ‘partisan’ in its character. Possibly it may be. We all haveour 
own ‘ idols,’ and it is not easy, even for those who are most intent on 
forming righteous judgment, entirely to shake off their influence. 
It is not impossible even that a great Minister may have a prejudice 
on behalf of a measure proceeding from his own Cabinet, and in the 
preparation of which he may himself have had a voice. But even 
if we are mistaken in our judgment of the Bill, we are not 
likely to be converted from the error of our ways by being branded 
as ‘partisans.’ In political discussions the fault is so common 
that no one need be greatly troubled about its being hurled at 
him. In the present case, too, it is curious how men of the most 
opposite views agree in their verdict, including among them some of 
approved moderation, who have shown themselves capable of ap- 
preciating the strong points of all the different schools of opinion. 

It is all the more easy to construct an ingenious defence because 
the Bill has so many different facets. Looked at from one standpoint 
it seems so liberal that the marvel is how it can ever have secured 
the approval of Lord Salisbury; but it is only necessary to change 
the position in order to make it equally surprising that it can be 
endorsed by Mr. Chamberlain. One of its supporters tells us that it 
is a distinct advance towards universal School Boards ; an unfriendly 
critic, on the other hand, describes it as a Bill for the degradation 
and extinction of School Boards. Both are intelligent, and honest in 
their judgments, and both have reasons to urge in support of their 
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respective verdicts. The difference is generated by the Bill itself. 
It is complex and apparently contradictory. It unsettles everything, 
and, instead of removing difficulties, adds to those which already 
exist. It resembles one of those ingenious pieces of machinery with 
so many checks and balances that the inventors themselves are 
unable to predict exactly how they will work. In short, it bears 
traces of the handiwork of the different schools of theological and 
political thought represented in the Cabinet, and the product is not 
satisfactory. 

There could not well be a more striking illustration of this than 
is furnished by Canon Barnett under the striking title of ‘ A Liberal’s 
Apology for the Tory Education Bill.’ The title correctly represents 
the spirit and aim of the article. The apologist, however, gives his 
case away. 


There are, of course [he says], blots which ought to be removed in Committee. 
The exceptional treatment of Voluntary schools; the assistance given to federation, 
by which vigorous managers will be brought under the crushing tyranny of diocesan 
and other boards; the absence of any provision for popular representation on the 
management of schools receiving public money ; the indefinite terms on which the 
expenses of administration are secured ; the fixed limit on expenditure; a certain 
vagueness as to the use of special grants in the improvement of teaching; the 
existence of permissive clauses where there ought to be compulsory clauses—these 
and many other such blemishes are not of the essence of the Bill, and could be 
removed without affecting its main object. 


This is a fairly long catalogue of amendments in itself. It is open 
to question whether Canon Barnett is right in pronouncing them 
‘not of the essence of the Bill,’ but it is perfectly certain that, were 
they all introduced, they would transform the Bill as completely as 
the Bill, if carried, would transform the existing educational system. 
But even these do not exhaust the Canon’s objections, for he speaks 
of many other such blemishes. Whether there is any one statesman 
who can now claim the parentage of the measure is doubtful, but cer- 
tainly after such changes it would defy recognition by any of its authors. 
Here is a critic who can hardly be dismissed as a mere partisan, who 
approves the Bill as a whole, and enters the lists as its defender, and 
yet this is the confession which his honesty of purpose compels him 
to make. 

It is not possible here, however, to discuss the different points 
of this complicated measure. I can only attempt to deal with the 
special objection of Nonconformists. That is a point which enters 
vitally into what seems to be the central idea of the measure. Sir 
John Gorst makes light of the religious difficulty ; and yet it is very 
doubtful whether, apart from it, we should have had any Bill at all ; 
certain that, if we had, it would have been of a very different character 
from the present one. If, indeed, the Bill be not intended to redress 
the grievances of which we have heard so much from both hierarchies, 
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it is hard to discover its raison détre. A Tory Government has surely 
not become so suddenly enamoured of novelty that it will make a 
revolution for revolution’s sake. To every one who has read the 
story of the last few months it must be evident that the present pro- 
posals are made with a distinct view of satisfying the demands of the 
two hierarchies represented by the Primate and Cardinal Vaughan. 
An Anglican canon, one of the most doughty champions of the Volun- 
tary schools, has gone so far as to attribute the authorship to Dr. Ben- 
son, and to complain that he has taken so narrow and exclusive a 
view of the situation that he has cared only for the interests of the 
South and East of England, and has neglected entirely those of the 
North. Onso delicate a point of the domestic politics of the Establish- 
ment a mere outsider would be rash to pronounce. It is, of course, 
only by a natural law of development that a prelate who begins by 
putting the interests of the Church before those of the nation should 
end by regarding those of his Own province as paramount even to 
those of the Church as a whole. Sufficient for the present purpose, 
however, is the admission that the Bill is intended to meet the views of 
the clergy. Thisis taken for granted allround. As might have been 
expected, bishops and clergy are still asking for more ; but no one at- 
tempts to deny that the Government are seeking to redress what they 
regard as their grievances. They may not think that the measure is 
a complete success in this respect, but they gratefully accept what it 
gives, and hopefully look for more. Mr. Balfour promised them 
relief from the ‘ intolerable strain’ under which they have been living. 
The Marquis of Salisbury told them to capture the Board schools. 
Here is the instrument by which it is to be done. The Bishop of 
London is sufficiently outspoken on the point. He gives us frankly 
to understand that the Bill has been framed in the interests of the 
Church. 

In face of these facts we can hardly be accused of extreme sensi- 
tiveness if we regard the Bill in its relation to that religious difficulty 
of which Sir John Gorst makes so little, but which bishops and 
priests, with clerically minded gentlemen of the type of Mr. Athelstan 
Riley, think of supreme importance. It cannot be too clearly stated or 
too strongly emphasised that this difficulty, whatever it be, has been 
raised entirely by the clerical party. They have taken every possible 
opportunity for presenting the grievances of all who desired definite 
religious teaching. They appear to have succeeded in persuading 
themselves that they are suffering some wrong. Nonconformists, they 
say, have their religion taught in Board schools at the expense of 
the State. And they insist that similar facilities should be given to 
Churchmen. It is not very easy to deal quietly with an assertion 
like this. It is a very small matter comparatively that Dissenters 
should be credited with attaching importance to the general teach- 
ings of catholic Christianity, which alone the Board-school teacher is 
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permitted to give. I doubt whether the cause of their Church is 
advantaged by such a statement. But if that were all that were in- 
volved it might safely be allowed to pass. Everybody knows—Mr. 
Athelstan Riley or Mr. Diggle quite as much as I do myself—that 
Nonconformists have their own distinctive creeds, which they hold 
with extreme tenacity. But they object to have these taught at the 
expense of the nation, and many of them regard these theological 
subtleties as altogether unsuited to the intellects of children, and to 
them the most distressful feature of the whole is, that there should 
be any who hold that, unless they be taught, no religious teaching at 
all is given in the schools. 

I am not going to undertake a defence of the Compromise. Like 
all other compromises, it is indefensible from a logical standpoint. 
As a Nonconformist, I believed that a severe logical application of the 
principles I hold required that the State should restrict its teaching 
to purely secular subjects. This was the position taken by the 
majority of Congregationalists in 1870. But the nation, a consider- 
able section of Nonconformists acquiescing, decided the contrary. 
As it is simply hopeless to appeal against this verdict, the present 
arrangement under the Cowper-Temple clause appears as nearly an 
ideal arrangement, so far as practical working is concerned, as in this 
imperfect world we are likely to reach. 

Now, what is the grievance of which Churchmen complain? Mr. 
Balfour has said that they are under an ‘intolerable strain.’ Trans- 
lated into plain language, this means that not being able to obtain the 
sectarian teaching they desire in Board schools, they maintain 
schools of their own, and find it difficult to meet the cost. But 
that cost is the price they pay for having these schools under their 
private control as nurseries for their Churches. If there has been any 
danger of their painless extinction, the cause is here. There are some 
very suggestive statements on this point in a calm and able survey 
of the case in the Quarterly Review for January. It is almost need- 
less to say that it is from the pen of a friendly observer. After 
pointing out that while the voluntary subscriptions had risen from 
320,846/. in 1870 to 622,024/. in 1894, they were actually less per 
child in the latter than in the former year, he says: 


Only a portion—we fear a very inadequate proportion—has been given by laymen. 
The larger portion comes from the clergy, some of whom have sacrificed the com- 
forts, if not the necessaries, of life in order to maintain their schools in efficiency. 
. . . The Roman Catholics in their memorial speak of the hardship to working-men 
of having their pence wrung from them for the support of their schools, Church-people 
might fairly speak, with not less earnestness, of the hardships suffered by incumbents 
who, from narrow incomes, yearly diminishing, are called on to provide money in 
order to preserve for the youth of their flocks that religious instruction which 
they believe to be essential for their present and eternal warfare. 


In the case of Anglican schools, then, the ‘ intolerable strain’ is 
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on the clergy, not the people, and this means that the grievance is a 
clerical one. What proportion of the laity is intent on giving this 
sectarian education is not easy to discover. But if we are to judge 
rom observation, it would not be rash to assert that a very large 
section of attached members of the Church of England would be 
perfectly content with the Biblical teaching which is permitted under 
the Cowper-Temple clause, and have really no desire that the children 
in their schools should be trained to be young Pharisees or pre- 
cocious bigots. At all events, if we are to trust the Quarterly 
reviewer, they are not so enamoured of sectarian teaching as to be 
willing to pay for it. 

That burden the rich laity of the richest Church in Christendom 
are prepared to throw upon ‘ incumbents with narrow incomes, yearly 
diminishing.’ If this be a correct version of the faets, they tell very 
badly for the laity, provided, that is, they really care for the main- 
tenance of these institutions, and share the strong feelings of their 
clergy. A-single word in the statement, however, throws considerable 
light on the situation. The clergy, we are told, make costly 
sacrifices in order to maintain their schools. There is the crux of 
the whole. The clergy have, in a large number of cases, come to look 
upon the schools as their own preserves, quite as much so as the 
church or any other part of the parochial machinery. It is true that 
the State pays three-fourths of the working cost, but the manage- 
ment of the whole is virtually in the hands of the incumbent. The 
teacher is engaged by him, is controlled by him, is used by him for 
work altogether outside the school. In short it is the parson’s school, 
and it is not surprising that many of the parishioners are not willing 
to relieve him from the responsibility of the cost. 

This supposed grievance it is proposed to some extent to remedy 
by an increased subsidy from the State. Into these financial proposals, 
which need more explanation, I do not propose to enter here. It 
is with the principle involved that I am chiefly concerned, and there- 
fore I pass on to the further clerical complaint of the Cowper-Temple 
clause, as unduly narrowing religious teaching in Board schools, and 
so interfering with the rights of parents. A concession on this point 
is a much graver matter than any mere pecuniary grant, for it is the 
establishment of a precedent of extremely doubtful character, and 
with very far-reaching results. Strange to tell, the parents who 
smart under the injustice are not produced; and if they were, to 
what does their complaint amount? A Church parent is compelled 
to send his child to a school where the formularies and catechism of 
his Church are not taught. But he will not find anything in the 
religious teaching given (which, however, he may decline at pleasure) 
which could wound the conscience of the most sensitive who 
recognises the authority of the Bible. The utmost he can allege 
against it is, that his child is not duly trained in reverence for his 
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Church and his priest, and in a corresponding hatred of Noncon- 
formity. Not a word is spoken in disparagement of his creed, nor is 
any prize or privilege of the school withheld from him because of his 
religious profession. From these trials, so common with the Non- 
conformist child in the Anglican school, he is exempt. Even if he 
prefers to receive the religious teaching, in a large number of cases 
it will be given him by a member of his own Church who has been 
prepared for the work in one of the Church’s training-colleges. 

Surely there is not here any hardship. I admit at once that the 
case is different with Jews and Roman Catholics. How far they 
require exceptional treatment is an extremely knotty question, 
demanding a separate discussion. I am dealing here with the case 
of Anglican and Nonconformist. In order to complete our view of 
the former it is necessary only to add that it is in comparatively 
rare cases that Churchmen are compelled to use the Board school. 
On the other hand, there are thousands of parishes where the 
Nonconformist parent has no option, since the only school in the 
village is that which is under the absolute control of the parson. 
Were these parsons men of the type of the Bishop of Hereford, or of 
Canon Barnett, or some others it would be easy to name, that might 
not be a very serious evil. But the Anglican clergy of to-day, 
especially in the rural districts, are of a very different order. The 
sacerdotal school, which is increasing in numbers as it is advancing 
in pretensions, has created a ‘really intolerable strain’ for Noncon- 
formist parents and their children. Even under the most favourable 
conditions their position would be an unfair one. But the priestly 
temper creates a situation which may well rouse the honest indigna- 
tion of Englishmen. I bring no sweeping charge against these clergy. 
I have no doubt that numbers of them are amiable and kindly men, 
who mean todoright. I will not even suggest that they will violate 
the Conscience Clause. But it must be remembered that they are 
generally autocrats in these schools, and that they esteem it their 
duty to use them as instruments for building up their Church and 
strengthening the priesthood. In their eyes Dissent is a sin, and 
they do not hesitate to make this felt. 

If any candid man will exercise his imagination so far as to pic- 
ture the state of a Dissenting child in one of these institutions, he 
will be forced to the conviction that the grievance is one which ought 
not to be tolerated. Here is a bright, promising child, who in a Board 
school would be marked out by the teacher as one to be trained for 
his own profession. But from the beginning of his course he is 
branded as a Dissenter and treated with disfavour. From school- 
treats he is excluded, and, whatever be his gifts, he is made to under- 
stand that he must suppress any ambition to be a teacher (one of the 
most natural modes by which to improve his position) unless his 
father crucify his conscience and allow him to be trained as a Church- 
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man. This may be a very ingenious method of keeping down Dis- 
sent, but it is simply monstrous that it should be employed in schools 
which are mainly supported by the State, and into which the law 
forces a number of reluctant pupils. 

It is not always so easy, in remembrance of facts like these, to re- 
press the indignation with which we listen to the eloquent assertions 
of the rights of parents. Have the Nonconformist parents in these 
villages no rights? I shall be told that the Government recognises 
the pressure of the grievance, and has devised the 27th Clause 
for the express purpose of applying a remedy. Most gladly do I 
recognise the fair and generous spirit in which its proposal was 
originally suggested. Whether the same spirit prompted its insertion 
in the Bill is more questionable. At all events, it does not meet the 
case of the Nonconformist villager, and it creates a new difficulty in 
Board schools. We do not ask admission for Nonconformist teachers 
into Anglican schools, and we have no desire that our creeds or 
principles should be taught in them. We are opposed to sectarian 
teaching anywhere. To offer us the opportunity of teaching our 
own tenets is to mistake the nature of our objection altogether. Ido 
not believe that the scheme can be made to work ; and even if it did, it 
could not secure for the Dissenting child a fair position in the ‘ parson’s’ 
school. The poor teacher, introduced into this exclusive institution 
to teach what its director holds to be heresy and schism, would be 
in an unhappy position, and the last state of the unfortunate child 
would be worse than the first. And the price to be paid for this is 
the ‘abolition of the Cowper-Temple clause and the admission of 
sectarian teaching into board schools. As the Americans would say, 
this is a proposal for which we have no use. It may seem ungracious 
to criticise what is held out as a boon, but this one clause would vitiate 
the whole Bill. 

I have abstained from discussing other clauses in the Bill. If 
they promised increased educational efficiency, it would be for us to 
consider how far we were called upon to subordinate our denomina- 
tional grievances to the public good. At present this question does 
not arise. The Bill sacrifices educational efficiency to denominational 
aims and interests. Undoubtedly it has some admirable provisions, 
and it is so strangely constructed that a few changes might materially 
alter its general character. But these changes have not been made, 
do not seem likely to be made, and, looking at the Bill as it is, I can 
see no course open, either to Nonconformists or to Liberals, but a 
determined opposition. At the same time I cannot help adding, in 
conclusion, that the country must be sorely lacking in statesmanlike 
capacity if it be not possible to find a body of men who could con- 
struct a measure that would fairly meet the claims of all classes. 
One of the worst defects of the present Bill is that it is an entire up- 
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heaval without even a prospect of a reasonable settlement. If it were 
to pass it would simply create a new battle-ground, with fresh divisions 
and increased bitterness. 

J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 


Postscript.—Mr. Chamberlain’s letter to an inquiring member 
of the Birmingham School Board, which has appeared while these 
pages are passing through the press, justifies the view I have 
suggested in the opening paragraphs of the article as to the possi- 
bility that a real settlement of this knotty question might have been 
brought about by a Government in which he is so potent an 
influence. If educational efficiency be the one point aimed at in the 
measure, there is no occasion to discuss the proposals as to the new 
local authority and its relation to the Department in a partisan 
spirit. Mr. Chamberlain holds that the main result of the measure 
will be to give much greater control to the people and to their 
direct’ representatives over primary education. If he can justify 
this opinion, there will be an end of controversy on that point. The 
matter is one for fair argument, and need not be prejudiced by party 
considerations. It cannot be forgotten, however, that a directly 
opposite view is taken by the clerical advocates of the measure. 
The Dean of St. Paul’s exults in the thought ‘that the new body 
is not to be chosen by popular vote. It is not easy to reconcile this 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s anticipation. 

Of course all such points will be discussed in Committee. At 
first they may appear to be mere matters of detail on questions 
which chiefly concern educational experts. But if there had been 
any doubt before, the speech of the Bishop of London in opening his 
Diocesan Conference shows that the Bill is regarded by the clerical 
party as ‘animated throughout by a desire to do justice to the 
Church,’ and as ‘enabling the Church to step into her right 
position.’ If this speech be taken in connexion with that of the 
Dean of St. Paul’s the Nonconformists would be lacking in the first 
instincts of self-defence if they did not examine the provisions which 
affect School Boards and the Education Department with a somewhat 
jealous scrutiny. We do know that both the one and the other have 
incurred the distrust, not to say hatred, of the clergy, and this only 
makes us the more suspicious of any proposals which seem intended 
to weaken their authority. Undoubtedly both are open to improve- 
ment. In the case of School Boards, the abolition of the cumulative 
vote alone would suffice to increase the interest in the elections and 
to make them more really representative. The Department is pro- 
bably not free from the faults incident to all public offices. But 
before its power is curtailed it is well to remember that the strictures 
which have been so freely passed upon it have been called forth by 
its good deeds rather than by its evil ones, The ‘rigid, inelastic 
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rule’ of which the Times complains is simply the rule which insists 
that the school buildings shall be kept in sanitary condition, and 
that the teaching shall reach a prescribed standard. If it is desirable 
that there should be more room for ‘local initiative’ the defect may 
surely be remedied without any weakening of the proper authority 
of the Department. Through it Parliament exercises a direct control 
over the educational machinery, and the effect of the transfer of its 
powers to some local body less exposed to the criticism of the press 
and the action of the House of Commons is, to say the least, extremely 
doubtful. 

It is extremely satisfactory to find that Mr. Chamberlain himself 
does not attempt a defence of some of the provisions of the Bill. 
The inequitable distribution of the proposed new grant, and the need 
for some security against the use of the increased subsidy to the 
sectarian schools to relieve the subscribers, are in his view open to 
consideration. Amendment in these points would be a very distinct 
gain, especially if the 27th Clause, the omission of any reference to 
which is significant, be struck out. Altogether Mr, Chamberlain’s 
letter is the most hopeful omen we have had. It may be that we 
interpret in too sanguine a spirit. But it is something to find that 
we are not met with an absolute ‘non possumus.’. On our side it 
would be fair to show a disposition to meet the case of denomina- 


tional schools in a reasonable spirit. They cannot be improved off 
the face of the earth; the question for the statesman—and it is 
really one of the most important with which he can have to grapple— 
is whether it be possible to adjust them to their proper place in our 
national system. 





—— 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A MEDICAL VIEW OF CYCLING 
FOR LADIES 


Twat ladies are cycling, and that they mean to cycle, is at this 
moment a very obvious fact. So many are ‘on the wheel,’ and have 
been, for a sufficient length of time, that we are already in a position 
to fairly review the effects, to decide whether they have done well in 
overcoming deep-rooted prejudices and revolutionising a trade. It is 
not our purpose to consider what Mrs. Grundy may have said or 
thought about the question, but whether women as women should or 
should not cycle. Does it injure or improve the health of those who 
attempt it ? 

At the outset the medical profession said little, but unquestion- 
ably it looked askance, and there was a solemn wagging of grey 
beards and a low-pitched murmur of ‘grave consequences’ to be 
anticipated. Small wonder, when one remembers that medical men, 
to whose opinion the greatest weight would be most likely to be 
attached, had themselves, from age and considerations of dignity, no 
practical experience of the art. 

The old-fashioned ‘ordinary’ with its huge front driving wheel 
and the scramble to reach the saddle, to say nothing of what might 
happen to its occupant when once there, had doubtless much to 
answer for. 

Then came the ‘ whippet,’ but, alas! with it the ‘scorcher’ with 
his bowed back well besprinkled with mud, his awful swoop on the 
harmless but necessary pedestrian, made more unpleasant by the 
ridiculous note of warning from his infantile fog horn. 

Enough surely to raise alarms of strains, of ‘ bicycle backs,’ and of 
appalling accidents amidst congested traffic. But the big wheel has 
gone, the scorcher is on his death-bed, and the ‘bicycle back’ has 
never been developed. 

Women would cycle. How they began, when or where, history 
telleth not. 

The ‘ whippet ’’ made mounting and dismounting easy ; the ‘ drop 
frame’ made both still easier; the pneumatic tyre banished other 
jars. Ladies never scorched. The tailor has done the rest, and here we 
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are in the year of grace 1896 with women cycling on every decent 
day on every bit of level road. 

The medical profession, alas! cannot claim that it has the credit 
of having urged or even advised women to cycle. Just as ever, 
women have tasted the fruit for themselves, with less harm to the 
sex and the world at large than followed Eve’s historical experi- 
ment. 

Let it at once be said, an organically sound woman can cycle 
with as much impunity asa man. Thank Heaven, we know now that 
this is not one more of the sexual problems of the day. Sex has 
nothing to do with it, beyond the adaptation of machine to dress and 
dress to machine. 

With cycles as now perfected there is nothing in the anatomy or 
the physiology of a woman to prevent their being fully and freely 
enjoyed within the limits defined by common sense. 

For many generations women have been debarred from the 
benefits and pleasures of physical recreation ; but the tide of public 
opinion has turned. Riding, hunting, tennis, rowing, golf, are already 
on their list. The rational enjoyment of these pastimes has been 
productive of nothing but good to mind and body alike. The limit 
of physical endurance in women is much sooner reached, of course, 
than in men, doubtless due more to hereditary disuse of their motor 
centres, and their organs of locomotion, circulation, and respiration, 
than to sex. Time will level this up. Women are capable of great 
physical improvement where the opportunity exists. Dress even now 
heavily handicaps them. How fatiguing and dangerous were heavy 
petticoats and flowing skirts in cycling even a few years ago, the 
plucky pioneers alone can tell us. 

There may be something yet to be done in making the machines 
more perfect, in increasing rigidity, in reduction of weight, and in 
banishing tyre troubles ; but already the ladies’ cycle is, when turned 
out by a first-class firm, a splendid mount. 

Dress, on the other hand, is in the early stages of evolution. The 
strife between the zsthetic and the useful will probably end in 
compromise. 

It seems almost unnecessary to enter into a discussion as to the 
choice between tricycle and bicycle ; but, as the question is sometimes 
raised by those who have no experience of either, it may be as well 
to say why the rear-driving safety bicycle should be the one selected. 

To learn to ride a tricycle certainly is somewhat easier, and it is 
possible to come to a complete standstill upon it when amongst 
traffic. Having said this, no more can be advanced in its favour. 
On the other hand, it is much heavier, requiring far more power to 
propel it. It is very liable to overturn on taking a sharp curve. 
A jolt to either side wheel is felt much more than any jar received 
in the central line of the machine. 
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A spill from a tricycle is a serious matter, as the rider cannot 
clear herself of the machine. Mounting and dismounting are 
difficult and clumsy performances at the best. Picking one’s way 
amongst ruts and stones is almost impossible with its three wheels. 

The acquisition of a safe balance on the rear-driving safety is 
much more easily attained than would appear at first sight. When 
the difficulties of balance are overcome propulsion is very easy, and 
requires the very minimum of effort on a good level road. Mounting 
and dismounting soon become, too, a simple matter. 

There is less difficulty in slowing down a bicycle and stepping off 
than in bringing a tricycle to a standstill. 

Increasing practice gives the rider far more control over a bicycle 
than ever can be obtained over a tricycle. It comes then to this, that 
the rider of an up-to-date bicycle is less liable to accident and is 
exposed to far less fatigue than those who, from want of knowledge 
and timidity, adopt the tricycle. This question of fatigue is of the 
utmost importance to women. 

From time out of mind it has become an axiom that a man is the 
better for all the physical exercise he can take short of exhaustion 
or damage to his organs. Prejudice alone has prevented this view 
being held with regard to women. 

Bit by bit as they have overcome this deep-rooted prejudice with 
regard to one physical recreation or another, women are proving that 
exercise within the same limits is just as beneficial to them as to men. 
It is true they are handicapped by dress, by the disuse of their 
muscular system for generations, and by the lack of the eariy train- 
ing which every schoolboy has the benefit of. 

Cycling is the ideal exercise to bring about a revolution in this 
respect. The amount of muscular and organic effort to be put forth 
for its accomplishment can be regulated exactly to be always within 
the powers of the individual. Herein lies the crux of the whole ques- 
tion. A sound woman can cycle, and with benefit to herself. 
Muscular development and power of endurance vary enormously in 
different women, just as in different men. Both must vary with age 
and with previous training. Many women, unaccustomed as they are 
to physical exertion in its manifold forms, are more likely than men 
to forget the necessity of condition, and of coming to their work 
gradually. The experience of one will regulate the proceedings of 
another, so that with here and there an unfortunate mistake by an 
enthusiast but little harm will be done in the long run. The 
learner, by her very keenness, who is anxious to outstrip some 
acquaintance who may have exaggerated her performances, is very apt 
to overdo it. Patience and practice will bring it all right. 

The muscles upon which the most demand is made are those of 
the lower extremity. In the majority of women these muscles are 
speedily developed by cycling. The lower extremity of the human 
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female has great latent possibilities, but time must be allowed and 
opportunity for practice given. Amongst other muscles, too, which 
have to be called in requisition are the erectors of the spine. On the 
proper use of these especially depend the appearance of the cyclist : 
the ‘scorcher’ did not bring them into play, but relaxed the lot. 
He has not lived in vain if he has made every woman cyclist deter- 
mine she would never make such an object of herself. 

The large abdominal muscles do but little in riding downhill or 
on level ground; but in hill-climbing great strain is thrown upon 
them. There are many reasons why women should not overtax this 
group. Probably the idea that these muscles might be greatly over- 
strained in cycling has had much to do with checking the enthu- 
siasm of the medical profession in advocating this exercise for women, 
This objection is at once silenced by refraining from pounding up 
steep inclines. 

The muscles of the arms, chest, and shoulders play minor but im- 
portant arts. They will be used to their benefit or abused to their 
detriment according to the position adopted. Intelligent instruction 
of the débutante and proper adjustment of handle-bars and saddle will 
clear up every difficulty in this respect. The ‘ scorcher’s’ position is 
again the wholesome warning. His function in the cycling world is 
that of the helot in Sparta, who was made drunk to show society what 
an objectionable thing was the abuse of alcohol. To ride well within 
the capacity of muscular power and endurance and in good form will 
never hurt any sound woman. Fortunately the good form that 
pleases the eye is the very best for the rider. We may safely trust 
women to adopt it. 

As to the organs affected by cycling, to begin with, the heart 
has to take its full share. Travelling on the flat and downhill it 
will have to do a little extra work, which if reasonably graduated 
will do good to its muscular substance ; its frequency and power of 
contraction will be slightly increased. So much the better for the 
heart and for the body generally. An unsound heart may be much 
embarrassed. This will be much exaggerated on struggling with a 
head wind or in mounting uphill. Bad valvular mischief should 
be regarded as an absolute bar to cycling. Mere weakness of the 
muscular fibre, on the other hand, will be distinctly benefited by 
common-sense riding. Improved action of the heart means better 
circulation of the blood through the limbs, lungs, brain, liver, &c., 
and gives that general sensation of improved health summed up in 
the word ‘ fit.’ Muscular action in every limb helps the return flow 
of blood through the veins to the heart. 

Women are very subject to varicose veins in the legs. Cycling often 
rids them of this trouble. A girl who has had to stand for hours and 
hours serving behind a counter gets relief untold from an evening 
spin on her ‘ bike.’ Her circulation has been improved, and the aches 
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and pains which would have shortly made an old woman of her have 
gone, and a sense of exhilaration and relief has taken their place. 

Lungs perform their function of oxygenation of the blood well or 
badly as they are used wisely or not. The blood must be pumped 
efficiently through them by a strong heart with sufficient frequency ; 
inspiration and expiration must also take place with appropriate 
rhythm to keep the body in perfect health. Motion with but slight 
exertion through fresh air promotes this enormously. There are no 
greater enemies to tubercle and its hateful bacilli than fresh air, 
exercise, and light. Anemia will disappear under the same 
conditions. 

The diseases of women take a front place in our social life ; but if 
looked into, ninety per cent. of them are functional ailments begotten 
of ennui and lack of opportunity of some means of working off their 
superfluous muscular, nervous, and organic energy. The effect of 
cycling within the physical capacity of a woman acts like acharm for 
gout, rheumatism, and indigestion. Sleeplessness, so-called ‘ nerves,’ 
and all those petty miseries for which the ‘liver’ is so often made 
the scapegoat, disappear in the most extraordinary way with the 
fresh air inhaled, and with the tissue destruction and reconstruction 
effected by exercise and exhilaration. 

Anemia is very prevalent amongst adolescent girls, and with it 
languor, morbid fancies and appetites. There is no better antidote 
to this than free oxygenation of the blood, improvement in circula- 
tion, helped still further by getting the patient out into the air and 
sunshine. It was expected that women specially might be exposed 
to injury from internal strains and from the effects of shaking and 
jarring when riding on the roads. In practice this has been found 
to be nothing but a bogey. The up-to-date machine is so well made 
that there is no strain in propulsion. Improved springs to the 
saddle, a proper distribution of the rider’s weight, so that a fair 
proportion of it is transferred to the pedals, and the resiliency of the 
pneumatic tyre, have all tended to reduce the shaking and jolting on 
a reasonably good road toa minimum. Already thousands of women 
qualifying for general invalidism have been rescued by cycling. 
With regard to the unsound, each case must be dealt with on its 
merits. Ruptures and displacement of organs can generally be so 
treated and supported by mechanical appliances that the sufferer can 
be practically considered sound. To go to work without appropriate 
mechanical support would be most reckless. Badly diseased valves, 
especially if it were the aortic group that were affected, would make 
the most moderate cycling a dangerous pursuit. 

Old people, with their brittle vessels and degenerate muscles, need 
to place a limit on their physical ambition, to avoid sudden strain, 
and to give themselves time to get in condition. The young growing 
girl, too, must be watched and warned that her youthful keenness 
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should not carry her on beyond her powers of endurance and easy re- 
cuperation. To those who overdo it at once come the warnings of 
sleeplessness and loss of appetite—the very opposite effects to those 
produced when moderate exercise is taken. Chills are sometimes 
caught by getting overheated and tired, and then resting by the road- 
side. It is the beginner who usually gets over-hot, and who has not 
had sufficient experience to know how much she can do, and what 
pace she should go. 

Inappropriate dress has a certain number of chills to account for. 
When fair practice has been made, and the ‘ hot stage,’ so to speak, 
is over, the feet, ankles, neck, and arms get very cold when working 
up against wind. Gaiters or spats, high collars, close-fitting sleeves 
meet this difficulty. Summer or winter it is far safer to wear warm 
absorbent under-clothing and avoid cotton. 

Beginners are very apt, from timidity, to ride with the saddle too 
low ; the leg is never fully extended, the knee always a little flexed. 
This makes the knee ache badly after a longish spin, and if persisted 
in will cause ‘synovitis.’ Raising the saddle soon alters all that. 

The lady’s saddle is as yet the most imperfect part of the machine. 
When made like a man’s it is too hard, too long, and too narrow. 
The under springs should be supple, to minimise concussion. The 
fork should be short and be sufficiently sunk to receive none of the 
weight of the body, its use being to guide the rider back into 
the saddle if she be momentarily jolted out of it. The saddle should 
be wide, because in a well-built woman the tuberosities of the ischia, 
which carry the weight of the body in the sitting posture, are further 
apart than in men. 

The majority of women have wisely set their faces against racing 
and record-breaking. Both are physiological crimes. If women cycle 
on common-sense terms for pleasure and health, the sex and the 
community at large will greatly benefit, and all prejudices will be 
assuredly overcome. 

Accidents have unfortunately happened, and will happen, but 
increasing practice and confidence will reduce the proportion of these 
to riders. Something may yet be done to prevent side-slip, the most 
fruitful ofall causes. As the scorcher undergoes suppression there will 
be greater forbearance shown by the drivers of vehicles, and the 
streets will become safer. The accidents to ladies fortunately have 
so far been little more than abrasions and sprains, their escape from 
anything more serious being due principally to the ease with which 
they can dismount from a drop-frame machine, and to the moderate 


pace at which they are content to travel. 
W. H. Fenton. 
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EUROPEAN COALITIONS AGAINST 
ENGLAND 


A European coalition against England is occasionally spoken of at 
the present day as a possible, if not a very probable, occurrence. 
We are said to have not only no allies but no wellwishers on the 
Continent ; while our rich commerce and our Colonial Empire are a 
standing temptation to countries which are covetous of both. We 
have, we are told, taken no pains to conciliate our neighbours, or to 
blunt the jealousy which our maritime ascendency and world-wide 
dominions are calculated to inspire by holding out the prospect of 
any compensating advantages to be derived from our friendship. 
We have voluntarily ‘cut ourselves adrift from the Continental 
system,’ and in these circumstances we are asked what is to prevent 
the combined nations of Europe from falling upon us in a heap 
some summer’s day, destroying our Empire, sinking our navy, 
burning our dockyards, and avenging, in one short campaign, the 
hoarded grievances of centuries? This, or something like it, is the 
language held both by writers and speakers who occupy a respectable 
position in political literature, and it is hardly possible to take 
up a certain class of newspapers without finding in one or other of 
them some more or less sinister predictions regarding our imperial 
greatness. 

This is one extreme. There are some who rush into the opposite, 
declaring that invasion is a practical impossibility ; that the Powers of 
Europe are more jealous of each other than they are of ourselves, and 
that they could never combine with the closeness and cordiality 
necessary to impart to any such enterprise the slightest prospect of 
success. Such a coalition might, and indeed must, inflict some 
injury on our commerce ; but as for sweeping it from the ocean, the 
notion is absurd. Two could play at that game, and our enemies 
would be tired first. 

I have no intention of inquiring at any length into the com- 
parative justice of these two estimates. I can only make the 
commonplace remark that the truth, perhaps, lies between them. 
But, as anything which can help us to fix its position more accurately 
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between the two poles should be welcome in our present circumstances, 
I propose in the following pages to glance at the three principal occa- 
sions on which England has stood alone against a continent, if such 
can be called a strictly accurate description of any one of these con- 
junctures, so that we may see in what particulars they resembled, 
and in what they differed from, the situation in which we find 
ourselves at the present day. 

It does not appear that Great Britain was the object of any 
special hostility on the part of the European Powers till past the 
middle of the last century. By the war of the Spanish succession 
France had been the only great sufferer, and the memories of 
Blenheim and Ramillies do not seem to have rankled in her mind 
nearly so much as the losses and defeats which she experienced fifty 
years afterwards. In that war, moreover, the part played by Eng- 
land did not necessarily cause her to be singled out as the mortal 
enemy of French greatness more than any other members of the 
Grand Alliance ; and even if it had done, France had her amends 
in the war of the Austrian succession. The victories of Marshal 
Saxe restored the lustre of the French arms and soothed the vanity 
of the nation if they yielded no substantial gains. No doubt the 
growth of the English power at sea had already begun to excite the 
apprehension of both France and Spain. But the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, though it did not restore Gibraltar, deprived Spain of 
nothing for which she had been fighting from 1739 to 1748; while 
France obtained the restitution of an important position in North 
America which had been taken by an English fleet. 

In the year 1748, therefore, the hostile Powers had pretty well 
balanced their account with England. But the next fifteen years 
entirely changed the situation. The French had been driven out of 
India and the Dutch had been severely snubbed. The seven years’ 
war added to these mortifying reverses a long tale of disasters 
and humiliations, in which Spain ultimately participated, doomed as 
she was to see the long struggle between herself and England in the 
southern waters terminate in favour of her rival. 

Completely beaten, the two Powers could only brood over their 
humiliation in silence till fortune should open out to them some new 
way of turning the tables on their adversary. Thus they were still 
looking forward to the war en revanche when the revolt of our 
American colonies supplied them with the required opportunity. It 
would be absurd to suppose that any of the Powers who joined in 
that first European coalition against England which arose out of the 
American war were actuated by any genuine sympathy with the 
insurgents. As French writers admit, France, Spain, and Russia 
merely saw in the rebellion an excellent chance of assailing our 
maritime supremacy. Jn 1778 France declared war ; in 1779 Spain 
followed suit, and in 1780 the discovery of a treaty, dated as far 
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back as 1778, between the revolted provinces and the Dutch, led in 
the end to war being declared against Holland. It should be added, 
however, that Dutch ships had already been caught in the act of 
conveying military stores to our two European enemies, while they had 
allowed their island of St. Eustatia to be used as a regular depét by 
the American colonists. Before the declaration of war seven Dutch 
ships had been seized by Commodore Fielding and carried off to 
Spithead, and it is to this particular collision that the armed neutrality 
is immediately traceable, though the first seeds of it had been sown 
at arather earlier date. The Spanish cruisers had seized two Russian 
vessels laden with corn for the use of the garrison of Gibraltar. The 
Empress Catherine was ina fury ; and the seizure of the Dutch vessels 
by England enabled her to form a general combination against the 
Right of Search, to which Spain herself, though the original offender, 
readily acceded. The Powers which then, or soon afterwards, joined 
it were Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Prussia, France, Spain, 
and America. The Russian Declaration of the 26th of February, 1780, 
declared that free ships make free goods ; that contraband articles are 
only such as a treaty stipulates, and that only effective blockades 
ean be acknowledged. These positions the confederated States 
pledged themselves to support if necessary by force of arms. 

England accordingly had now to choose between two very awk- 
ward alternatives—between renouncing the principal advantage which 
she derived from her maritime supremacy and snapping her fingers 
at the combined hostility of Europe. She did not hesitate for a 
moment. The whole nation, one may say, sprangtoarms. Holland 
was made to smart severely for her share in the transaction. France 
saw the powerful fleet which was intended for the conquest of Jamaica 
totally defeated by Rodney, and its commander carried prisoner to 
England. Spain dashed herself in vain against the rock of Gibraltar, 
and was beaten back with frightful loss. This was our answer to the 
armed neutrality of 1780. We were obliged, of course, to recognise 
the independence of the colonies, but Fox and other leading states- 
men thought that we were still capable of prolonging the European 
war and bringing the Coalition on its knees. However this may be, 
nothing is more certain than that it proved totally abortive. At the 
Peace of Versailles in 1783, the points insisted on by the Declaration 
of St. Petersburgh were all abandoned. England had maintained 
against the world those principles of maritime law which it was the 
object of the confederates to abolish. And it was well for her that 
she did. There was soon to be a coalition against her which she could 
hardly have resisted had the Right of Search, with the pressure 
which it enabled her to exercise on the commerce of Europe, been 
wrung from her by this formidable league. 

It may here be well to recall what is only indirectly connected 
with the Armed Neutrality, that twice during the war an enemy’s fleet 
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had command of the Channel and was unable to turn it to account. 
In 1779 a combined French and Spanish fleet, numbering sixty-six 
ships of the line besides frigates, appeared off the south-west coast. 
But the English admiral, with only thirty-six ships, was able to 
protect Plymouth and Spithead from attack, and to keep the enemy 
at bay till the two commanders quarrelled and pestilence broke out 
among the men. In 1780 Admiral Darby, with only twenty-one 
ships, was confronted by a French and Spanish fleet of forty-nine. 
But they were afraid to attack him, and, after hovering about for a 
time in hopes of intercepting some merchantmen, were finally driven 
home by the weather. 

We should learn, however, from these facts to be careful how we 
rely too implicitly on what we call the command of the sea. Both 
in 1779 and 1780 England supposed herself to be in possession of it ; 
but that did not prevent two allied naval Powers from throwing a 
very superior force upon a given point: and had the French and 
Spanish admirals been men of another mould history might have 
had another tale to tell. What difference steam would have made 
in such a case I am scarce competent to consider. It could scarcely 
have been to our advantage. 

But the point to be especially dwelt upon in regard to the armed 
neutrality of 1780 is this: that all the principal parties to it were 
smarting under a sense of recent injuries. It was not the result of 
any general policy for putting down the English ascendency. 
France, Spain, Holland, Russia, and America had all special griev- 
ances of quite recent date to redress—special disasters to avenge 
or to retrieve, or special objects to attain. They did not combine 
against England because of any ancient or traditional feud. It was 
to exact punishment for still bleeding wounds received but yesterday. 

The revival of the armed neutrality, the second combination 
against England in the year 1800, though immediately the act of 
Russia, was fostered, if not instigated, by Napoleon, in conformity 
with his favourite scheme for destroying the naval power of his 
hated enemy by uniting the navies of Europe into one gigantic fleet 
and hurling them against our shores. The Baltic then, as afterwards, 
was the rendezvous ; and here, just before the battle of Copenhagen, 
a very large naval armament collected. The parties to this new 
league were the same as before—France with her allies, Spain and 
Holland, and Russia with the other two Baltic Powers, with whom 
her influence was decisive. The demands formulated were with some 
slight variations the same as those of 1780. The cardinal point 
that the flag covers the merchandise was asserted as positively as 
ever; and the contracting Powers again announced that they were 
prepared to enforce it at the cannon’s mouth. This was in December 
1800; and at this time the isolation of England was complete. 
Prussia joined the armed neutrality. Austria had been completely 
crushed, and we had not an ally left. 
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And now again, as before, we see that the coalition was composed 
of Powers whose wounds were still green. Camperdown, Cape St. 
Vincent, and the Nile could not be forgotten in two or three years ; 
and we had mortally offended the Emperor of Russia by refusing to 
recognise him as Grand Master of the Knights of Malta. Two 
events, however, following each other in quick succession, put an end 
to this European coalition before it had a fair trial. On the 2nd of 
April, 1801, Nelson destroyed the Danish fleet at Copenhagen, and 
compelled Denmark to secede from the Alliance, and some three 
weeks afterwards news was received of the Emperor Paul’s death, and 
the accession of Alexander, who was friendly to this country and at 
once abandoned the policy of his predecessor. The Peace of Amiens 
followed soon afterwards, and for a short time we heard no more of 
the Napoleonic scheme. But the Emperor had never abandoned it, 
and was never more intent upon it than when the battle of 
Trafalgar had apparently destroyed all hopes of carrying it into 
effect. 

The third great coalition of Europe against this country was 
frustrated in much the same manner as the second. It is to be 
noted, however, that this ought properly to be called a compulsory 
coalition, and that it was the work of one man. When the battles of 
Austerlitz and Friedland had laid Europe at Napoleon’s feet, he felt 
himself in a position, notwithstanding the battle of Trafalgar, to 
revive his projects for the destruction of the English navy, after 
which he had little doubt of completing the subjugation of England. 
The Treaty of Tilsit, in 1807, contained the famous secret articles 
making Russia a party to this design, and signifying her assent to 
the employment of the Baltic fleets in the execution of it. These 
consisted of fifteen Russian ships of the line, twelve Swedish, and 
eighteen Danish, which, with frigates, brigs, and gunboats made 
up a formidable total. Besides these Napoleon had at his command 
at this moment the fleets of Spain, Portugal, Holland, and Turkey, 
besides another Russian fleet elsewhere, the entire force amount- 
ing in round numbers to nearly a hundred and fifty sail, which he 
hoped in a very short time to increase to a hundred and eighty. 
About half were to act against our colonies, and half to occupy the 
Channel. England fortunately became acquainted with the secret 
articles of the Treaty of Tilsit while there was yet time to nip the 
conspiracy in the bud. A British force was at once despatched to 
Copenhagen, with orders to demand the surrender of the whole 
Danish fleet into the hands of Great Britain, to be restored when 
the war was over. The Danes, after enduring a bombardment, were 
compelled to submit, and eighteen men-of-war, fifteen frigates, and 
thirty-one smaller vessels were thus detached from the confederacy and 
placed in safe keeping. We locked up the Russian fleet in the harbour 
of Cronstadt, blocked the Sound against any attack from without, kept 
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the Swedish Government faithful to the English alliance and the 
Swedish ships safe and sound at Carlskrona. Thus we held the Baltic 
in our hands, and by one stroke of daring deprived Napoleon of more 
than a third of the naval force on which he had confidently calculated. 
Nor was this all. Napoleon had sent a peremptory order to Portugal 
to join the Coalition and to give up her ships to the French. A 
French army under Junot was despatched by forced marches to Lisbon 
to ensure obedience. But England had been beforehand with him 
again. Sir Sidney Smith arrived with a squadron at the mouth of 
the Tagus, and got off the Portuguese Royal Family with eight men- 
of-war, besides frigates and sloops, just as Junot’s men were mounting 
the ramparts. They were just in time to see the last sail dis- 
appearing. Fouché said he had never seen Napoleon in such 
transports of fury as when he heard the news from Copenhagen. 
They were aggravated by the news from Lisbon. Nearly a hundred 
ships of war had now been wrested from his hands, and he was 
obliged to fall back on the slower plan of destroying our commerce, 
which he had already commenced by the Berlin decree of November 
1806. Now began that war of retaliation carried on by successive 
French decrees on the one hand and English Orders in Council on 
the other. It is unnecessary to examine them in detail in this 
article, since nothing of the kind could ever occur again. In Mr. 
Lecky’s History of England, in Stapleton’s Life of Canning, in 
Professor Leone Levi’s History of British Commerce, and in the 
History of British Foreign Policy, by Professor Montagu Burrows, 
the reader will find full accounts of this internecine commercial war, 
which inflicted great injury on both parties, though we were 
naturally able to hurt our enemies a good deal more than they could 
hurt ourselves. But for the purposes of this article the interest 
of the third coalition against England terminates with the expedition 
of Lord Cathcart. This it was which put the finishing stroke to the 
work of Nelson. Within two years of the battle of Trafalgar 
Napoleon had twenty-five French ships of the line ready for sea, and 
fourteen Spanish. By the courage and energy of Canning these were 
now reduced to impotence. 

Such, then, were the three great European coalitions which this 
country successfully defied during the war of American Independence 
and the French revolutionary war. We have not considered the 
justice or expediency of that ‘ Right of Search’ in which two out of 
the three originated, nor yet the morality or the legality of the means 
by which England enforced it. The writers we have quoted, to whom 
may be added Lord Stanhope and the American civilian, Kent, 
all defend the Right of Search, and the publication of the secret 
articles of the Treaty of Tilsit has been held fully to justify the 
seizure of the Danish fleet. But with these questions on the present 
occasion I have nothing todo. I have only tried to make clear the 
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origin and character of these several hostile confederacies, and the 
extent to which they help us in calculating the probability and 
possible consequences of another. 

I have already called attention to what seem to be the salient 
points of difference between the circumstances in which England 
found herself a hundred and twenty years ago, and again on two 
subsequent occasions, and the European situation at the present 
moment ; but to give full effect to the contrast it is requisite to 
restate them. 

The first distinction, then, is that the most powerful States of the 
Continent had, in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, grounds 
for exasperation against this country, both general and special, such 
as are wholly wanting in the last decade of the nineteenth. As 
matters stood after the Peace of Paris in 1763, we had practically 
driven France out of India and North America; we had captured 
her West Indian colonies and added four of them to our own, and 
we had further humiliated her by insisting that she should carry out 
the stipulations contained in the Treaty of Utrecht, repeated in the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and demolish the fortifications of Dunkirk. 
We had taken Florida from Spain, still kept our hold on Gibraltar, 
and compelled her to abandon the three points for the sake of which 
she had declared war, namely, the right of fishing off Newfoundland, 
the exclusion of England from cutting logwood in the Bay of Hon- 
duras, and the restitution of Spanish vessels captured under the 
Right of Search before 1762. We had also taken from her the 
Havannah and the Philippine Islands, and though these were 
restored at the peace, and though the Manilla ransom was never 
paid, a proud nation like Spain writhed under the disgrace which 
the capture of these important colonies inflicted on her. The Dutch, 
who began in 1758 the system for which they suffered so severely in 
1781 of supplying our enemies with military and naval stores, 
had been compelled to desist from this lucrative branch of commerce 
on pain of seeing all their merchantmen freighted with contraband of 
war carried into English ports. This loss they felt deeply—as deeply, 
perhaps, as their defeat in India about the same time. Besides all 
our conquests we had beaten the French and Spanish navies in every 
quarter of the globe; and it is computed by Mr. Lecky that 
England had captured or destroyed nine-tenths of the French ships 
of war. 

When twelve years afterwards the Amercian war broke out, these 
disasters were as fresh in the minds of France, Spain, and Holland 
as if they had happened the day before ; the soreness they left behind 
them is not to be ranked with those more general and permanent 
jealousies which are sure, in the course of time, to arise between power- 
ful States who are close neighbours, and unavoidably perhaps in some 
sense rivals. These also existed between Great Britain and the 
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Continental monarchies in the last century, and, as has been already 
stated, gave rise to the Family Compact early in the reign of George 
the Second. Neither of the two Powers could regard with equanimity 
the transference to England of the maritime supremacy formerly 
possessed by Spain. But it was not this which produced the com- 
bination against England in 1780, nor is it reasonable to believe that 
anything of the same kind would produce such a result now. 

Yet it is obvious that at the present day the Continental Powers 
have no other ground of irritation against us than such as arises 
from this general and long-standing rivalry, which, were it to be an 
occasion of war, would never leave us at peace. If our occupation 
of Egypt is thought an exception. it belongs at all events to a very 
different class of offences from those which alone made possible the 
first Armed Neutrality. We have taken nothing from any European 
State for the last eighty years. We have abandoned the Right of 
Search. We have defeated nobody, insulted nobody, stripped nobody, 
supplanted nobody—for the Crimean war, as Russia very well knew, 
was the doing of Louis Napoleon and Lord Palmerston ; and the Treaty 
of Berlin was a European affair and not the work of England alone. 
We have given none of that special and recent provocation to which the 
three coalitions of 1780, 1800, and 1807, were mainly attributable. 
Of course it is not for any one to say that no such coalition could 
take place without similar incentives. We are only looking to those 
which actually have taken place. It is doubtless possible that the 
mere general jealousy of our growing naval ‘ascendency, and the 
rapid expansion of our colonial empire in the eighteenth century, 
might have united the other Powers against us, even if we had given 
them no other cause of offence. A study of the period only shows 
us that we had given them other causes of offence, such as no great 
nation is prone to leave unrequited if an opportunity of revenge is 
offered. Inthe absence of any such irritants, the only coalition that 
can be formed against us must be founded on a simple agreement 
among the Continental Powers that the time has arrived when England 
must be wiped out: that her cup is full, and that Europe can bear 
with her no longer. An agreement of this kind, the effect of no par- 
ticular cause, of no novel pretensions, of no recent aggression, but 
simply springing from the common jealousy of our empire and dislike 
of what our enemies call our arrogance, leading them to attack us 
when we are perfectly quiet and inoffensive merely because they 
cannot bear the spectacle of our greatness, will at least be thought an 
event of extreme improbability, and founded on views of international 
relations to which the history of previous coalitions lends no coun- 
tenance whatever. Europe will hardly issue ‘a general warrant’ against 
England. The ordinary causes of war will still remain: one or more 
nations may think it for their interest to pick a quarrel with us. 
But the conditions of another Armed Neutrality, another combination 
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of European forces for the destruction of this country, do not now exist, 
and do not seem likely to recur. 

The second distinction to which we have already called attention 
is that on the accession of George the Third the leading Powers of 
Europe were not divided from each other by any such deep-seated 
enmities as to make combination between them impossible when there 
was any common object to be gained by it. 

Whatever ill feeling had been left behind by the ‘Grand Alliance’ 
of 1701 seemed to have died away, nor had it ever amounted to 
downright international hatred. There was no one Power on the 
Continent between the fall of Louis the Fourteenth and the rise of 
Napoleon the First which seemed to menace the liberties of Europe 
or to call for any joint resistance. The jealousy once inspired by 
Spain and Austria, and afterwards by France, was now transferred to 
ourselves. It was represented that our command of the ocean was a 
menace at all events to European commerce, if not to the colonial 
empire of European Powers. We had stepped into the position once 
occupied by the Hapsburgs and afterwards by the Bourbons, and 
aroused the same kind of antagonism. But no one Continental 
Power could be said at that time to be very much afraid of any other. 
They might ‘gie ilk ither ill names and maybe a slash with a 
claymore.’ But these enmities were readily laid aside if they inter- 
fered with any passing interest. Thus a coalition against England 
was a good deal easier before the French Revolution than it is in the 
present generation, when the two leading States of the Continent 
hate one another with a hatred surpassing that of Rome and Carthage. 

There was also another reason why coalitions were easier in the 
‘ prescientific’ age than in our own, and that is that the responsi- 
bilities of war sat more lightly on the shoulders of kings and states- 
men than they do now. In fact, war and not peace seemed to be the 
normal state of Europe down to 1815. During the five-and-twenty 
years of peace—not, however, quite unbroken peace—which tliis 
country enjoyed between the Treaty of Utrecht and the Spanish war 
of 1739, there was always fighting going on somewhere on the 
Continent; and throughout the whole period one cannot fail to be 
struck with the comparatively slight provocation on which nations 
went to war, and with what indifference they seem to have engaged 
in it. That is all over now. The naval and colonial supremacy of 
Great Britain is still very likely an object of jealousy to more than 
one great Power. But ‘acrior illum cura domat :’ he has other things 
to think of nearer home. 

A third point to be noted is this, that though we have spoken of 
three European coalitions only two of them deserve that name, or 
can be considered any real expression of a common sentiment. That 
of 1807 was no genuine outburst of Continental hostility. It was the 
work of one man dictating to Europe, one may say, at the point of 
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the bayonet. ‘Before the navies of a whole continent can be 
appropriated to hisown use by a single individual, and welded into an 
irresistible instrument for the conquest of this country, another 
Dictator must rise either greater than Napoleon or opposed to an 
enemy less powerful and less resolute than he had to contend with in 
England. For we have perhaps hardly laid sufficient stress on the 
fact that all three coalitions were complete failures. Another one 
of course may find England worse armed and worse governed than 
she was in 1807. Fortune may favour either side. But, ceteris 
paribus, what is it reasonable to infer from past combinations as to the 
probable success of any future one? 

We have left unnoticed hitherto one argument which is often 
employed on the alarmist side: and that is that England has now 
isolated herself of her own free will. Instead of being sent to 
Coventry by Europe, she has sent Europe to Coventry. This is the 
only point of difference, I think, which is not in our own favour. If 
the expression now in common use, that England has ‘ cut herself adrift 
from the European system,’ has any real meaning in it, then of course 
we are so far worse off than we were in former times. If we reject 
the friendship and the alliance of Continental States for fear of being 
involved in inconvenient obligations; if we maintain our attitude of 
‘disdainful independence,’ then it is plain that whatever ill will may 
be felt against us now, or at any future time, will be unchecked by 
any counter considerations of self-interest, such as often had weight 
with Europe in the eighteenth century. If no foreign Power can 
expect help from us at a pinch, we can expect none from any foreign 
Power ; and should another hostile league be ever contemplated, no 
State will have any interest in opposing it or standing aloof from it. 
If that general jealousy of England which is a legacy from the past 
is aggravated by that contemptuous rejection of well-meant advances 
which is a feature of the present, she will have to encounter the next 
European coalition without the help even of that secret sympathy, 
the consciousness of which was some moral support to her in the 
darkest hour of her fortunes. 

Whether this—the fourth point of difference between the political 
situation of to-day and that of a hundred years ago—is real or 
imaginary I have no intention of inquiring. The other differences 
which I have mentioned seem beyond dispute, and the conclusions 
we are justified in drawing from them would be highly reassuring if 
we were only certain that the England of to-day was the England of 
ninety years ago, and that enterprises of great pith and moment 
were as little likely to be turned aside now as they were then, by a 
namby pamby squeamishness to which the rest of the world are total 
strangers. 

T. E. Kepse. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A BILL FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
INNOCENT PRISONERS 


(4N REPLY TO SIR HERBERT STEPHEN) 


In the April number of this Review, Sir Herbert Stephen published 
an article on the Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill, written in no 
temperate or judicial spirit, and with no desire to calmly consider 
the Bill upon its merits, but, as he candidly avowed (p. 574), solely 
with the partisan object of establishing the case of the individual 


-and preconceived conclusions of the writer, and in the hope of pre- 


venting that Bill from being ‘inconsiderately’ passed through the 
House of Commons. The tone and spirit of the whole article, in- 


~deed, was.such as to deservedly earn for it the title of an article on ‘A 


Bill to Promote the Conviction of Innocent Prisoners,’ which was 
bestowed upon it. As on former occasions, their respective studies 
of the same subject have led Sir Herbert and the present writer, who 


are old, though friendly, antagonists in the columns of the Times 


newspaper, in each case to a conclusion precisely the opposite of that 
arrived at by the other. Sir Herbert Stephen, on his part, relies 
upon the experience which, in the period between 1885 and 1889, he 
gained as a defender of prisoners, and on the opportunities for im- 
partial observation which he has, since the last-mentioned date, 
enjoyed from his position of Clerk of Assize of the Northern Circuit. 
The present writer, on his part, claims to have some qualifications to 
discuss the matter because, as the editor of the latest edition of what 
is generally acknowledged to be the standard text-book in English 
Law on that matter, he has, for some years, devoted much study to 
the Law of Evidence; and also because he has, in a humble way, 
both as a Recorder and as a Commissioner of Assize, had some 
opportunities of seeing in actual working that principle which Sir 
Herbert so unsparingly condemns. 

The present, being avowedly a reply to a partisan article, written 
with an intention of showing the other side of the question, must, of 
necessity, be a paper of a one-sided character. It is, however, 
remarkable that Sir H. Stephen, when he first began to consider the 
principle of allowing prisoners to give evidence, started with an 
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opinion in its favour ; but was, by observation, led to the conclusion 
that it is a principle which ought not to be generally adopted. The 
present writer, on the other hand, started with an opinion that the 
principle now under consideration was a very objectionable one ; but 
was, after grave thought coupled with some practical experience, 
driven to the conclusion that every prisoner ought to be at least 
permitted—if not indeed compellable—to give in evidence his own 
version of the matter, which is alleged to have been criminal on his 
part. It is never an easy task to detect the fallacies lurking in one’s 
own mind, by which one has been at first led to an erroneous con- 
clusion. But, in his own case, the writer found, on close self-exami- 
nation, that he had in the present instance been led to a conclusion 
which he cannot but now regard as erroneous by a narrow professional 
and lawyer-like tendency to regard every criminal trial in the light of 
a sort of game of skill, which the fitness of things made it necessary 
should be played in accordance with certain long-established rules, 
according to which the party on the defensive is entitled to be de- 
clared the winner of the game, and acquitted, unless the attacking 
party (in other words the prosecutors) have strictly and conclusively 
proved their case against him, without any aid whatever from the 
party on the defensive. The question, however, to be considered is 
not what the rules of the game are, but rather what they ought 
to be. 

Now, when we approach the consideration of this question, it is 
certainly startling to find Sir Herbert Stephen commence by avowing, 
with characteristic and hereditary boldness but strength, that his 
present views are opposed to all @ priori reasoning; to the general 
opinions entertained alike by all the great men of his own profession 
who now are alive, and also to those held by his own late father, 
whose opinion on any matter connected with the criminal law, in 
the judgment of many others, as well as in that of Sir Herbert him- 
self, far exceeded in weight that of any of his contemporaries. 

While Sir Herbert endeavours to get rid of the great adverse 
weight of these opinions, on grounds which will be presently pointed 
out to be altogether insufficient, he passes by those @ priori reasons 
which are entirely adverse to his views without a word of endeavour 
to meet them, and as though his mere confession that they were un- 
favourable to his case were alone quite sufficient to dispose of them all, 

A single one, however, of those @ priori reasons, which are so 
lightly and indifferently passed by without a word of comment, com- 
pletely disposes of the fallacy that a criminal trial may be looked at 
as a mere game of skill, to be played in accordance with certain rules 
fixed long ago. 

Courts of justice, as Bentham long since pointed out, exist for 
the purpose of discovering the truth, and not, as the late Lord Bowen 
in recent years neatly expressed it, merely for the sake of discipline. 
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If, then, the object of discovering the truth be—as it surely is—the 

very reason for the existence of courts of justice, on what possible 
grounds can it be laid down as a principle that certain of such 
courts not only must never hear more than one side, but also must 
make every possible presumption against the side which they have 
heard? The Common Law, indeed, for a long period immediately 
preceding the year 1833, did lay down a rule, in both civil and 
criminal cases, to the effect that persons who were interested in a 
case, whether it were civil or criminal, could not give evidence in 
it. This rule was founded on the presumption that whenever a 
person’s interest and his duty to tell the truth come into conflict, 
that person will, if afforded the opportunity, straightway become a 
perjured liar ; and that judges and jurors will, in such cases, be quite 
incapable of discriminating and judging between truth and falsehood. 
But the @ priori principle that courts of justice exist for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the truth, by every legitimate means which 
they can command, has, during the past sixty-three years, gradually 
obtained a triumph in civil cases. 

The monstrous presumption, on which the rule excluding 
interested parties from being witnesses rested, in civil cases survived, 
for a short time, the vigorous attack made upon it by Bentham. But 
the satire of Dickens in ‘ Bardell v. Pickwick, and elsewhere in his 
works, came to the aid of the philosophy of Bentham, and in such 
cases hastened those reforms in the Law of Evidence for which the 
writings of the philosophical and enlightened jurist had prepared the 
way. The old Common Law rule, which excluded the evidence of 
the parties concerned, was, in civil cases, partially displaced in the 
year 1833, when the Legislature (by 3 & 4 W. IV., c. 42) for the first 
time, and very cautiously, allowed parties to be witnesses about 
matters in which they might have an interest, subject to precautions 
aimed at preventing anything they might state in evidence being 
turned to their advantage in subsequent proceedings. From that date 
the old rule has, in civil cases, gradually melted away. Only ten 
years later (namely in 1843), Lord Denman was able to actually get 
Parliament to pass an Act (6 & 7 V., c. 85) expressly affirming in its 
preamble that ‘ under the (then) existing law, the enquiry after truth 
in courts of justice is often obstructed,’ and distinctly affirming as 
a principle that Judges and other persons having to decide ‘should 
exercise their judgment on the credit of the witnesses adduced and 
on the truth of their testimony.’ The experience derived from 
the County Courts, established by Lord Brougham in 1846, in 
which the parties to cases were allowed to be witnesses, aimed a 
further blow at the old doctrine, and five years later enabled the 
creator of County Courts to pass the Evidence Act, 1851 (14 & 15 V., 
ce. 99). The improvements which subsequent legislation has made 
in it enable us now, in 1896, to boast that, in civil cases. not only are 
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the parties, as a rule, by English law competent and even compel- 
lable witnesses, but that our English law of evidence is in civil cases, 
as a whole, as enlightened as any in the world. 

But while, in civil cases, modern amendments in the law of 
evidence have gradually given full effect to the great fundamental 
principle that the discovery of the truth by every legitimate means 
in their power is the great aim of courts of justice, the law of 
evidence in criminal cases still, as a whole, remains unreformed, and 
the parties are by it still incapable of giving evidence. Indeed, the 
operation of the law excluding the evidence of the parties is more 
strict, and consequently more unfair, in criminal cases than it ever 
was in civil ones. For, in civil cases, the evidence of both parties 
was always excluded with equal impartiality. In criminal cases, 
however, the evidence of one side really is admitted, the prosecutor 
being always heard, under cover of the technicality that the Crown, 
as representing the public, is instituting the proceedings; while on 
the other side the evidence of a defendant is, apart from modern 
legislation, always rigidly excluded, there being no technicality 
under cover of which it is possible to allow an accused to state, in 
any shape which will legally be evidence, his version of the transaction 
under investigation. : 

Why should not the evidence of both parties be rendered ad- 
missible in criminal cases, just as it is now in civil cases, on the 
great « priori principle that the discovery of truth is the great 
object which should be aimed at by all courts of justice, whether 
civil or criminal ? 

As it has been pointed out, Sir Herbert Stephen declines to 
discuss this or any other a priori argument. 

As the great reason for the evidence of an accused person being 
rejected in criminal cases, Sir Herbert asserts that ‘the rule that 
prisoners are not, with very considerable exceptions, competent 
witnesses, is an exceedingly important—almost an essential feature— 
of our criminal law.’ 

This is, in truth, idem per idem. We once more ask, ‘Why? 
For what reason?’ No reason whatever is, in terms, vouchsafed ; 
the feminine one, ‘It is because it is,’ being the only one given us. 
From the expression that the doctrine is ‘an important and almost 
essential feature of our criminal law,’ we may, however, infer that 
the real reason (such as it is) for the existence of the rule which 
is intended to be implied is ‘because the contrary would be un- 
English.’ The assertion that the principle that prisoners are not 
competent witnesses is an exceedingly important, almost an essential, 
feature of English criminal law is, however, an assertion which is at 
least open to doubt. It certainly is not clear when this principle 
became an essential, or even an important, feature of English 
criminal law. In the earliest days of our judicial system three 
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modes of trial existed, viz. (1) by ordeal ; (2) by battle; and (3) by 
jury. In none of these three modes of trial did the principle that an 
accused is not competent to furnish testimony against himself find a 
place. In both trial by ordeal and trial by battle the accused was, 
on the contrary, forced to perform an act which, if it was un- 
successful (owing, as was thought, to the immediate and active 
interposition of that personal Providence which in those days was 
believed to concern itself with the actions of individuals), was held 
to furnish irrefragable testimony against him. On trial by jury, 
the accused has not only always had liberty to confess himself 
guilty if he so chose, but, during a long period, it was thought 
(a belief in which Lady Shrewsbury’s case in 1612 shows Lord 
Coke himself to have participated ; while we learn from Peacham’s 
ease (1615), and from so well-known a book as Campbell’s Lives 
of the Chancellors, that it was also shared by Lord Bacon) to be 
legally permissible to oblige him, by the Torture, to disclose 
facts to his own prejudice. The Torture, indeed, having grown 
repugnant to the spirit of the times, was, in the early days of Charles 
the First (viz. on the trial of the notorious Felton for the murder of 
the Duke of Buckingham in 1628), declared by the judges to be 
illegal ; while some years later the abuse by the notorious Chief 
Justice Jeffreys of the power of questioning prisoners was, no doubt, 
one of the chief reasons why the rule (which still exists) was 
established that all confessions by prisoners, to be receivable as 
evidence against them, must be voluntary. 

Even if it be conceded that the practice of obtaining evidence 
against themselves from accused persons is ‘ un-English,’ the conces- 
sion proves little. It merely shows that the principles of our English 
law, in this particular, differ from those of most other systems of 
jurisprudence, both ancient and modern. That the practice of inter- 
rogating accused prisoners was familiar to the Roman law may not 
only be proved by technical authority,’ but ought to be well known 
to every one from the New Testament account of the trial of Christ. 
For the charge on which He was brought before the civil jurisdiction 
of Pilate being that He had, within the dominions of the Roman 
Emperor, asserted a kingship in Himself (which would be of necessity 
inconsistent with that Emperor’s throne), Pilate pointedly asked Him 
the very question, ‘Art thou a King?’ The Continental practice of 
questioning an accused is, again, familiar to every newspaper reader, to 
whose mind more than one instance of it will readily occur. Without 
approving of, or still less justifying, either the Torture or the fashion 
in which the practice of questioning prisoners is carried out on the 
Continent, it is quite a different thing to say that the examination of 
an accused as a witness, in the same manner as other witnesses, and 
by the same methods as, in the case of an ordinary witness, are 
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thought sufficient for getting at the truth, ought always to be per- 
mitted. We never ought to allow the repugnance which is begotten 
in our minds by the abuse of a thing which is good in itself, to alto- 
gether repel us from using that good thing in a reasonable and proper 
manner. Sir H. Stephen’s action, however, in thus adroitly passing 
over all the a priori arguments which tell heavily against his own 
views, by seeming to treat them as satisfactorily disposed of by a mere 
light and airy admission that they are all against him, is in accord- 
ance with the best traditions of advocacy. It is a proof that though 
he now occupies a position which enables him to be impartial, Sir 
Herbert has not, as yet, entirely forgotten all the devices of advocacy 
to which, under other circumstances, his profession sometimes com- 
pelled him to resort. Sometimes an astute advocate abstains from 
arguing in detail the facts which he is conscious bear with over- 
whelming weight against the case which he is making, hoping that 
they will pass unnoticed and fearing lest he should by treating them 
as of sufficient importance to be discussed, and by inviting the minds 
of those whom he is addressing to dwell upon them, unwittingly 
cause their true weight to be realised. It is often far better to, 
with seeming gaiety and carelessness, glide over all real difficulties, 
as though they were not worthy of notice. 

Let us now turn to the arguments which are selected as the best 
on which the opponents of the principle that the evidence of even 
interested parties should always be admitted can in criminal cases 
rely. 

The first point which Sir Herbert Stephen urges is that there was 
not in the House of Lords, this year, and, as he thinks, there never 
has been in either House, any real and well-informed discussion of the 
principle involved in the Evidence on Criminal Cases Bill. But the 
principle on which the Bill rests is that the discovery of truth must 
be the one great object at which all courts of justice aim, and indeed 
is the sole end for which they exist. The question to be solved is 
whether the examination of parties who have adirect interest in the 
question under investigation is, or is not, beneficial in the interests of 
truth. The answer to this question is assuredly the same, whether it 
is sought to arrive at the truth in a civil action or in criminal pro- 
ceedings. The abstract question was, of necessity, debated again and 
again, in the discussions which took place during the long contro- 
versy which followed the introduction of the new provisions as to 
evidence contained in the Bill of 1833, and the various Evidence Bills 
of succeeding years. No argument which was used with any force 
against the evidence of interested parties being admitted in civil 
cases fails to be equally cogent upon the question whether similar 
evidence should be admitted in criminal cases. But the discussion 
on the subject has long ago been closed, and Parliament has, alike 
by the recital in the Act of 1843 which has been quoted on a previous 
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page and by its action, deliberately decided in the affirmative the 
question whether or not interested parties ought, in the interest of 
truth, to be heard as witnesses. It cannot be asked to perform the 
Homeric feat of thrice killing the slain, and to put itself to the 
trouble of despatching over again arguments of which it has already 
disposed. Parliament has, as has just been pointed out, donevery much 
more, too, than decide the mere academic question. It has, for the 
last quarter of a century, as a rule (it must, however, be confessed 
that there have been per incwriam a few omissions to do it), acted 
on the principle thus accepted, by inserting in every Act creating 
a new offence a clause enabling the accused, and his or her wife or 
husband, to give evidence as witnesses on the trial of a charge made 
under such Act. If the Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill is rejected, 
the question will arise: What is to be done with such cases as those 
just described? The legislation of every age ought to be at least: 
consistent with itself. To make it so, all the clauses in all the 
Acts which accept the principle of allowing an accused to give 
evidence must, to meet that requirement, be repealed. It will, 
after all, be better to boldly accept the principle in question, and 
allow an accused always to give evidence, whatever be the offence 
with which he is charged. Clearly, the absurdity can no longer be 
maintained that if a person be charged with an offence known to the 
law before, say, about 1870, such person cannot give evidence in self- 
defence ; but that, if the offence has been created since 1870 he can 
give such evidence. It has, moreover, become practically impossible 
to obtain over again the desired discussion as to whether the principle 
of allowing an interested party to give evidence is a right one or not. 
To obtain an adequate discussion on any subject, it always is abso- 
lutely necessary that there should exist advocates on both sides. 
Those who espouse the views taken by him probably cannot name 
any lawyer of eminence, with the exception of Sir Herbert Stephen 
himself, who will advocate their opinions. The House of Lords has 
of late certainly failed to produce such an advocate, but if he can be 
found in the House of Commons, he will, during the present session, 
enjoy an opportunity of advancing the views of those who dislike the 
Bill under discussion. 

Again: Sir Herbert complains that the great legal authorities, 
who are unanimously in favour of the change in the law proposed by 
the Bill under consideration, have themselves had no practical 
experience of the operation of such an alteration. Taking the 
individuals whom he names, we find that the present Lord Chancel- 
lor notoriously first came into prominence as an advocate at the Old 
Bailey ; that the Master of the Rolls performed the duties of a 
criminal judge for some years; and that Lord Russell of Killowen 
has, as we know, had at least some experience at the Bar, as well 
as on the Bench, of the effect of allowing an accused to give 
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evidence. Under the circumstances one might, and probably would 
in the absence of strong evidence to the contrary, think that their 
experience would have qualified the distinguished lawyers just named 
to rightly judge of the effect likely to follow from a change in the 
law which should allow every accused to give evidence. However, 
for the sake of argument, let the somewhat strained assumption be 
accepted that actual judicial experience of the working of the change 
is essential to enable any man, no matter how great a master of 
criminal law he may be, to form a trustworthy opinion on the subject 
under discussion ; and let that assumption be at once dealt with. 
Accepting it, then, for the moment, we find that the new system has 
now, for more than ten years, been chiefly (though not exclusively) 
applied to a class of cases—viz. offences against women—which are 
certainly not a class to best demonstrate its advantages. On the one 
hand, in the great majority of cases of this class, the accused is at 
least an offender against the laws of morality. On the other hand, 
the true story, in most of them, is that the woman, who is the 
accuser, acquiesced in the prisoner’s actions up to a certain point— 
generally until she heard some one approaching—and then, alarmed 
at the fear of discovery, suddenly withdrew her previous consent, 
after which, the accused having continued his conduct, she persuaded 
herself that his acts had, all along, been entirely without her consent, 
and charged him with having committed a violation of the law of the 
land. Such cases are especially difficult to determine, inasmuch as 
they call for the exercise of a power to nicely discriminate between 
violations of the laws of morality and offences against the law of the 
land; and sometimes also between the truth of that part of the 
evidence of an accused which denies that he has committed any 
breach of the law of the land, and the utter falseness of so much of 
it as pretends that he has not been guilty of, or even attempted to 
commit, any immoral act at all. They often, too, call for the 
exercise of a power to nicely discern the exact point at which the 
offence ceased to exist as a moral one alone and became a legal one. 
Juries, moreover, would be of themselves, and if not carefully guided, 
likely to give way to a tendency to regard a violation of a moral law 
almost as a breach of the law of the land. Yet, on the whole, the 
result of the last ten years may be claimed to have been satisfactory. 
We have at present several judges still upon the Bench who sat there 
before 1885. Had the experiment of allowing accused persons to 
give evidence been as disastrous as is suggested, we certainly should 
find those judges who have had experience of both systems, either 
with unanimity, or at least by a considerable majority, exclaiming 
with loud voice in condemnation of the practice. But we may 
appeal to the language of one of their number, who is selected for 
quotation because his fault (if it be permissible for a member of the 
Bar to even hint that a member of the Bench can possibly have 
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a fault) is generally thought to be a tendency to, if anything, fee} 
too sensitively, to be over-anxious (if any human being can possess 
such a failing) for the Right, and too kindly tender-hearted to 
prisoners ; and to say that he was cruel or ever careless of the interest 
of accused persons who came before him for trial would be ludicrous. 
Yet Mr. Justice Wills is reported in the Times on the 22nd of 
November 1895 to have, at a recent Winchester Assize, in sub- 
stance said publicly in Court that after many years’ experience, 
and trying hundreds of these cases, he had come to the conclusion 
that to be allowed to give such evidence was a boon to an innocent 
prisoner, though not to aguilty one. More striking testimony to the 
value of the principle, as a means of eliciting the truth, surely cannot 
be desired. 

A yet further argument urged against the Evidence in Criminal 
Cases Bill is that, when both sides meet on an equal footing, and 
both are alike heard, prosecuting counsel generally press a case for 
the conviction, not indeed unfairly (this is not hinted), but ‘as if 
they were fighting for a verdict at Nist prius.’ Under such circum- 
stances, pray, why should they not do this? The seemingly impartial 
and humane spirit in which the best traditions of the Bar require 
counsel for the Crown to generally conduct prosecutions is, at 
present, rendered at least decent, and perhaps necessary, by the 
unequal and unfair positions in which the parties are placed by the 
law, as it now stands, since those interested are heard as witnesses on 
one side—on behalf of the prosecution—but persons who may have 
interest equally dear to them on the other side, and who might some- 
times even be able to place beyond the reach of danger those in 
whom they are thus interested, if only they could speak, can now 
never be heard in support of the defence. If the evidence of those 
interested in his acquittal could be heard on behalf of the accused, 
the very reason for the attitude of the impartiality which a prosecuting 
counsel is now bound to assume would, to a large extent, cease to 
exist. If it becomes a question whether it is better that both sides 
of the question should be heard, or whether the counsel for the 
Crown should continue to maintain a seemingly impartial attitude to 
the same extent as he now does, it is surely better, in the interest of 
truth, that both sides of the story should be heard. 

Another reason is, indeed, advanced, Sir Herbert Stephen not 
only thinks, apparently, that criminal trials ought to continue to be 
conducted ina one-sided fashion, in order that the English Bar may 
be afforded an opportunity, in consequence of the one-sidedness of 
the proceedings, of putting on a traditional attitude of seeming im- 
partiality, but also thinks that, under the existing system, juries, to 
use his own expression, ‘hedge your prisoner about with a sort of 
sanctity,’ and that they often give to his general denial a credit 
which they could not extend to it had it been tested by the accused 
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being obliged to commit himself to details. The tenderness of juries 
towards prisoners is, substantially, founded on the same grounds as 
the seeming fairness and impartiality of prosecuting counsel. As 
with counsel, so with juries. Both are at present influenced by the 
same feeling—a lurking sense that after all they have only heard 
one side. 

Another, and an old, point against accused persons being allowed 
to be witnesses is of course made. It is said that to admit the 
evidence of accused persons in criminal cases would lead to the 
increase of perjury. Precisely the same point was urged against the 
innovation when it was first proposed to admit the evidence of 
parties, and other interested witnesses, in civil cases. The same 
answer will suffice in both cases. The blunt truth is that we must 
rely more and more upon the severity of the temporal punishment 
which shall follow giving false evidence in a Court of Justice, than 
on an appeal to that personal Providence, the probability of whose 
immediate active intervention in the actions of individuals was once 
thought to render trials by ordeal or by battle adequate modes of 
ascertaining the truth. 

The main source of Sir H. Stephen’s arguments against the 
Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill is, however, as he thinks, personal 
experience. It is extremely difficult—if not indeed impossible—to 
answer arguments of this description, when they proceed from an 
opponent as to whose opportunities for judging, and as to whose 
sincere desire to judge rightly, there can be no manner of doubt. 
All that can be done by even any one equally qualified (which perhaps 
the present writer cannot claim to be) to express an opinion, is to 
first ascertain who will be injured if the results which are antici- 
pated do follow, and then, perhaps, to reply: ‘The outcome of my 
observations widely differs from the results at which you have arrived.’ 
It must, to begin with, when it is argued that the measure would, if it 
became law, bring about the conviction of many innocent prisoners, be 
quite clear whether the term ‘innocent prisoners’ is meant to include 
all those who would be acquitted under the present system. It is pro- 
bably not intended that it should. But that there is a danger of some 
mental confusion arising on this subject is shown by Sir Herbert 
Stephen himself. He, in a footnote, tells us of an instance in which 
the accused in a stabbing case was acquitted, although Sir Herbert 
himself is ‘almost certain’ that he would have been convicted had 
the prisoner been a competent witness, in other words, that he was 
really guilty. It is added that ‘the acquittal was right.’ Why was 
it right? It is said, because ‘ there was a doubt,’ or, in other words, 
there was a failure of actual proof. But would the doubt have re- 
mained, or the failure of proof have occurred, if the accused had 
convicted himself out of his own mouth? How would the interest 
of truth in this case have suffered by the defendant giving evidence ? 
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As a pendant to the above case, the writer will mention one, which 
signally shows how the interest of truth may at times be served by 
an accused being allowed to give evidence. Very shortly after the 
passing of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, the writer, as a Com- 
missioner of Assize, had to try a man for keeping a house of ill-fame 
in a seaport town, under the most aggravated circumstances. The 
prisoner tried to put off the blame of keeping this place upon his 
sister, and called no less than twenty-six witnesses to prove that he 
had nothing to do with it. His counsel having been obviously 
obliged to call him, this scoundrel was examined, cross-examined, and 
re-examined, without betraying the utter falsehood of his own case ; 
but then, being apparently anxious to gain the sympathy and respect 
of every one in Court, just as he was stepping out of the witness box, 
he tapped the side pocket of his cut-away tweed coat, and remarked, 
‘And, gentlemen, whatever has been going on, J have taken care to 
have an end made of it now; the place is shut up, I can assure you,’ 
and seeing his remarks were not cordially or sympathetically received, 
added, ‘And I can prove it too,’ at the same instant producing a 
book, which he, through the officer of the Court, handed to the 
Bench with the request that it should be ‘looked at.’ To the inquiry, 
‘What do you want read in that book?’ he replied, ‘Please look at 
the second entry from the bottom of the right-hand side. I told you 
that the house was shut up last week, and the book shows the 
auctioneer then paid over to me the cash which the furniture and 
stuff realised.’ Much talk from his counsel about possible bills of 
sale, notes of hand, and other securities, which might have been 
given by the sister, but of which nothing had previously been heard, 
failed, after his singularly candid evidence, to secure the acquittal of 
his ‘innocent’ client, although, without the rascal’s own evidence, 
this would very probably have been obtained. 

Assuming that a great number of accused, who now escape, will 
under the new law be convicted, no one will suffer, and no harm will 
be done. Each of the two pictures, presented by the cases described 
above, furnishes a good example of the first, and probably largest, 
class of persons who will suffer by the proposed change in the law, 
and by being made competent to give evidence. This class 
consists of persons who would probably be acquitted under the law 
that now exists, but who would certainly be convicted under an 
amended law, allowing prisoners to be witnesses. Persons of this 
class are not worthy of the least sympathy, and their conviction would 
be a public benefit. 

It is said, however, that there is a second class of persons who 
would suffer by an alteration in the law permitting them to give 
evidence ; and that this class would consist of persons who, though 
substantially innocent, brought about their own convictions by lying 
upon collateral subjects. The number of really innocent people who 
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try to shield themselves by perjured lies is perhaps larger than 
might be expected. But the existence of such a class ought not to 
stand in the way of a reform which would bring about the more per- 
fect investigation of the truth, to the benefit, on the one hand, of the 
public, and, on the other hand, of a very large class of innocent 
people who would owe their acquittals to it. Moreover, to allow that 
the class of persons who were wrongly convicted, through having lied 
about collateral matters, could exist at all, is to presuppose that the 
judge and juries who tried them were in each of such cases wholly 
incapable of separating truth from falsehood. The very existence of 
such a class of persons at all would, indeed, be a powerful object-lesson 
inculcating the principle that to tell the truth in a Court of Justice 
always answers best in the end. After all, too, this class of sufferers 
would have directly brought the consequences on their own heads, and 
would, accordingly, not deserve much, if any, sympathy. 

It is possible, however, that a third class of sufferers might spring 
into existence, if the law always allowed accused persons to give evi- 
dence. This class would consist of persons who told the truth on 
their trial, but told it so badly, and in such a bungling way, that the 
jury did not believe them. To suppose a class of sufferers of this 
kind, it is necessary to imagine that, in each case, a stupid person 
was tried by an equally stupid jury, and that the jury was as unable 
to recognise the truth when they heard it as the accused was of 
telling it intelligibly. This class of sufferers could consequently be 
extremely small, although it would certainly deserve a great deal of 
sympathy. 

The net result, then, would be that the accused who suffered by 
being allowed to give evidence would be divided into three classes ; 
that the two classes who formed the majority of them would be de- 
serving of little or no sympathy, and that the remaining class, who 
did deserve sympathy, would be extremely small. 

Against this latter small class we should, moreover, have to set 
the number (probably a very considerable one) of really innocent 
persons who owed their acquittance to being able to give evidence on 
their own behalf. 

The liars who would be able to lie so plausibly as to get believed, 
and thus wrongly secure their own acquittals, would be very few. Their 
number would be as nothing in comparison with that of those whom 
the existing law fails to overtake, solely in consequence of their being 
placed in an undeserved position of safety by not being allowed to 
give any evidence themselves. 

The foregoing remarks deal with such of the stock arguments 
against the Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill as are excellently 
summarised, and again advanced, by Sir H. Stephen. One further 
argument, of which Sir Herbert makes no mention, is, however, of 
great importance. 
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It is feared that if the Bill become law, judges conscious of their 
own abilities as cross-examiners will be tempted to unconsciously 
become advocates, and to descend from the pedestal of judicial im- 
partiality, to once more enter the arena of forensic strife. Public 
opinion would now forbid any English judge either assuming the 
character of a Jeffreys, or taking the part in prosecutions habitually 
adopted by continental judges. Moreover, English judges can, and 
do, at present put questions demanded by the ends of justice, without 
becoming partisans. Prosecutions are the field in which young 
members of the Bar gain experience, and consequently not un- 
frequently fall into the hands of an inexperienced advocate. Forget- 
fulness begotten of nervousness sometimes makes such a one omit, in 
a case of obtaining by false pretences, to ask the prosecutor what 
induced him to part with his property, or, in a case of bigamy, to 
prove that the accused knew, just before the bigamous marriage, that 
the first wife or husband was alive; while, being not yet case- 
hardened into realising that ‘there is no indecency in a court of 
justice,’ feelings of delicacy may make him abstain from, on a charge 
of child-murder or rape, putting the disagreeable questions im- 
peratively necessary by law. On such occasions the presiding 
judge always intervenes, notwithstanding that his so doing generally 
at once insures the prisoner’s conviction. Yet he, somehow, always 
contrives to do this without appearing in the least a partisan, or 
giving the smallest cause for the suggestion of unfairness towards the 
prisoner. A judge who is an able cross-examiner is, too—and this 
none the less because both sides are heard—quite as likely to use his 
powers on the one side as on the other, and a master of the art, like 
Mr. Justice Hawkins, will, in the interests of truth and justice, 
instinctively seize upon and rend to shreds the fabrications of a 
trumped-up prosecution. 

On the whole, the change in the law proposed to be effected by 
the Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill must, on the grounds above in- 
dicated, be hailed as a good one. The Bill is, indeed, not perfect in 
all its details. It, in particular, makes one of the most dangerous of 
all attempts—since it tries to partially, but not wholly, consolidate 
the law on the particular subject with which it deals. Moreover, it 
must fail to satisfy some, because it creates a new class of witness, in 
the shape of a witness who cannot be closely cross-examined, and— 
even as amended by the exertions of the present Lord Chief Justice 
in the House of Lords—fails to make every witness called, in a cri- 
minal trial, either by the prosecution or by the defence, a witness in 
omnibus, and to place him on an equal footing with every other 
witness. Probably, however, public opinion is not yet ripe for so 
sweeping a change as the last sentence would indicate. The reform 
of the law of evidence in criminal cases will, probably, like the reform 
of the law in civil cases, pass through many stages, and require many 
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years to perfect. It can only be effected gradually and tentatively ; 
so that the advocates of reform of the law of evidence in criminal cases 
must be content if, like the reformers of the law of evidence in civil 
cases, they only accomplish their ends after a struggle continued over 
something like half a century. Meanwhile they must be thankful for 
the present Bill, as containing an instalment which, though it be 
not perhaps as large as they would wish, is still a substantial one, 
of those amendments which they desire to see made in the law of 
evidence in criminal cases, 


G. Pirt-Lewis. 


Vor, XXXIX—No, 231 
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CO-OPERATION IN AGRICULTURE 


How far is co-operation in agriculture practicable as a remedy for the 
present agricultural distress? It has been tried to a considerable 
extent during the last ten years for that purpose on the Continent, 
mainly among the small proprietors or under the petite culture of 
France. In August 1895 the first International Congress of Co- 
operative Societies was held in London, under the presidency of Earl 
Grey, and passed resolutions in favour of agricultural co-operation. 
In October 1895 a Congress of the Land Banks of Italy was held at 
Bologna, and a resolution was passed in favour of legislative measures 
for the creation of Co-operative Societies for the sale of agricultural 
produee. 

The Comte de Rocquigny ' has been commissioned by the Govern- 
ment of France to make a report on co-operation in France, and 
his report has just been issued by the Minister of Commerce and 
Industry, and from it some of the facts contained in this article are 
extracted. 

When an industry is prosperous, says the Comte de Rocquigny, 
individualism is natural enough to men whose living can be assured 
by their own efforts ; but when trials arise, the utility of association 
is immediately felt, for it alone can give to individuals the power 
which is indispensable for a successful struggle against financial 
difficulties. Look at its working on the Continent. Agricultural 
co-operation in Belgium, famous for its co-operative bakeries and 
credit banks, has made great strides since 1891. At the end of 1895 
there were sixty-five co-operative dairies, besides other agricultural 
syndicates. 

In Holland there are 100 co-operative dairies. 

Denmark is pre-eminently the country where co-operation has 
rendered the greatest use to agriculture. These associations were only 
founded in 1882. Ten years later there were 1,000; and now in 
nearly every village there is a dairy dealing with the milk of about 
400 to 2,000 cows, producing fresh and salt butter; and alongside of 
these, composed generally of the same members, are societies for the 
purchase of forage and manures, and for the sale of other agricultural 
produce ; notably there is one in Jutland for the export of perfectly 

1 La Coopération de Production dans l Agriculture. Paris, 1896. 
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fresh eggs, where the profits are divided according to the proportion 
of eggs supplied. Another industry in connection with the dairies, 
also of a co-operative character, is for the slaughter and curing of 
pigs. There are now sixteen of these societies, which deal with about 
half of the pigs reared in the country, or about half a million of pigs 
a year. 

The members of the society engage to furnish for a certain number 
of years—seven to ten—either all they rear or a certain quantity of 
pigs annually. The price of the pigs is regulated by the market 
price, which is fixed by a committee and published weekly. The 
whole of the produce is sold on commission to the English market, 
which takes about 2,200,000/. worth of bacon annually. These pigs 
are brought to early maturity in six months by the use of the 
separated milk from the dairies, mixed with cheap corn and linseed. 
The breed of pigs has been improved by crossing with English pigs, 
and the Danes are confident that they can defy competition. 

In Germany agricultural co-operation has followed the establish- 
ment of co-operative banks. They were founded by Herr Raiffeisen. 
They were intended to prevent the small landowner from falling into 
the hands of the money-lender. They grant no money to minors or 
spendthrifts, but only for purpeses to benefit agriculture or by means 
of which the condition of its members is ameliorated; when the 
borrower has received a loan the society sees that the proceeds are 
wholly expended for the purposes for which advances are made.? 

There are 3,188 societies of different kinds, of which there are 
now 1,366 co-operative dairies and 1,071 agricultural supply associa- 
tions. These buy and sell seeds, manures ; purchase and let out for 
hire steam machinery. There are also societies for the production of 
fruits and their preservation, the sale of beetroot to sugar factories 
or distilleries, and other minor products they both produce and sell 
in common. There are besides the Bauernvereine, or peasant unions, 
of the Rhenish Provinces, which by co-operation assist and protect 
them in all their purchases and dealings. 

In Switzerland co-operation is mostly limited to its dairy associa- 
tions for Gruyére cheese and for the rearing of pedigree stock, so 
that the calves of a fortnight old, which were worth 40 or 50 franes, 
are now sold for 200 or 300 franes for this purpose. They also hire 
jointly mountain pastures for the rearing of young stock and keeping 
them through the summer months. 

In Northern Italy co-operation is freely used since the establish- 
ment of Rural Loan Banks in 1883 on the Raiffeisen system. There 
are from 200 to 300 dairies, and they make use of societies for 
organising the export of their wines and other products abroad, which 
are sent largely to South America. 


? Commercial Report on the Raiffeisen System of Co-operative Agricultural Credit 
Associations, 1895. 
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In Austria and the Danubian provinces the movement has spread. 
The delegate of the Servian co-operators at the London Congress 
represented a: federation of fifteen rural banks and six agricultural 
syndicates founded on the French model. 

In the United States there are a considerable number of dairy 
factories which make both butter and cheese, and societies for 
the export of corn direct per ship to Europe, the exportation and the 
desiccation of fruit, of which there are thirty or forty in California 
alone. 

In Canada there are dairies formed for the export of cheese, 
with which our markets have been flooded, and other agricultural 
syndicates. 

In Australia the government has encouraged societies for the 
export of dairy produce to England. In 1893 there were 1,333 
separators at work in New South Wales, and the total manufacture 
was 27,000,000 lbs. of butter and 5,000,000 Ibs. of cheese, and in 
Queensland the production of sugar has been established in co- 
operative refineries. In 1894-95 Victoria sent 11,584 tons of butter 
to Great Britain, representing over 1,000,000/. in value. 

In New Zealand there were in 1895 234 dairies, comprising the 
milk of 70,000 cows, and exporting ‘large quantities of butter and 
cheese, mainly to England. There are six farmers’ co-operative 
associations. The most important has existed 14 years and pays 
7 per cent. on its shares, besides a bonus. It undertakes the sale of all 
farm produce, advances money on crops, and sells to members all 
they require for their cultivation. 

To this general view of the subject of co-operation in the civilised 
countries of the world I now add details contained in the report of 
the Comte de Rocquigny. He classifies the objects of co-operative 
societies under the following heads :— 

1. General agricultural operations for purchases of manures and 
machines, or agricultural improvements, insurance, «ce. 

2. Preservation of crops from insects and other pests. 

3. Rearing stock. 

4. Manufacture of cheese, butter, &c. 

5. Sale of products. 

In France it is with regard to the manufacture and sale of agri- 
cultural products that we are most concerned to know the practice of 
our neighbours. The formation of butter factories led the small pro- 
prietors to combine together to obtain the profit from the manufacture 
of butter, rather than sell their milk to the factory, and thus they were 
able to do away with the middleman. The co-operative societies 
founded on such a basis soon led to other agricultural combinations 
for the purchase of stock or manures and for insurance. 

Their organisation is very simple. The process is this: A group 
of owners of cattle engage to furnish either all or a certain proportion 
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of their milk to the factory. This is built and furnished with 
machinery on borrowed capital, or by the subscriptions: of its 
members. A manager is chosen, and a board of directors with an 
advisory committee. The value of the milk delivered is determined 
after the monthly sale of the butter. The movement only commenced 
in 1888, and in 1895 about 100 co-operative dairies were in existence. 
The experience in France is that it costs about 1,600/. to 2,000/. to 
start a factory, including the purchase of the land, buildings, and 
outfit. This capital is sometimes repaid in four or five years, 
particularly when the skim milk is used to feed pigs. Those who 
return the skim milk to their members form a sinking fund by 
retaining a small sum out of the sale of butter to repay the initial 
expenses, and this in Germany and Denmark is generally repaid in 
ten years. 

In the Vendée none of the factories work on Sunday, so that the 
milk on that day is at the disposal of their members ; but where pigs 
are kept the factories work every day, as it is necessary for them to 
be fed every day with skim milk. In other cases some of the evening 
milk is reserved for the use of the family or their work-people, 
and the members are sometimes allowed to buy the butter from the 
factory at the market price. ‘ 

The factories sell their butter for ready money, and generally send 
it to Paris, where it is sold by auction by some brokers in the public 
market. The money is paid in daily by the brokers to the credit of 
the central society, and through its departmental agents to the credit 
of the association, or, if there are no agents, by registered letter. 

The price varies, according to the season, from 1s. 8d. in summer 
to 2s. 1ld. or 3s. 4d. the kilo. in winter; 1s. 1ld. to 2s. 3d. being 
about the average price for the year by the kilo. (2} lbs.). The 
butter is sent in ‘pats’ of 10 kilos. (the packing costs under a 
farthing the kilo.). The farmer receives for his milk about ld. a 
litre or 1} pint, where there is a piggery or when the skim milk is 
returned, and the sinking fund is not paid off. To take the co- 
operative dairy of Maillezais as an example, where there is a piggery, 
there were 430 members, owning about 1,500 milking cows, and 
1,000 cows rearing their calves. In the course of 1894 it dealt with 
4,545 litres of milk daily, exclusive of Sundays. At the beginning of 
the year there were 68 pigs, worth 5,440 francs, and there were 
purchases to the value of 18,571 francs and sales to the value of 
43,530 francs. The expenses of the piggery only amounted to 4,474 
francs, and at the end of 1894 there were 228 pigs, valued at 14,400 
francs. This piggery in 1894 thus produced a net profit of 
28,945 francs, including the valuation before mentioned of the pigs 
in stock at the end of the year. 

Some associations, to save the risk of disease attending a piggery 
and the cost of the original plant and buildings, either farm out the 
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piggery and sell the skim milk to the contractor, or return the skim 
milk to their members to feed the pigs themselves. This is believed to 
be the best for the producers of milk. 

It is considered that a co-operative dairy should not have less 
than 2,000 and up to 24,000 litres of milk a day to work upon, in 
order to profitably employ the plant, which costs from 6001. to 800I. 
The working -expenses are provided by a charge of 10 to 15 per cent. 
on the sale of butter. 

The staff is composed of a manager, who has to give adequate 
security, and whose wages do not exceed 40/. a year, an engineer, 
and two or three butter-makers, whose salary varies from 24/. and 
upwards. (These are very much lower wages than in England.) 

The milk is fetched from the members’ homes by a contractor or 
milkman, who gives security, and is paid according to the distance 
he has to travel, and the return of the skim milk on the following 
day is arranged in the same way, so that his cart does not return 
empty. Where calves are reared at home the skim milk has to be 
returned the same day, for fear of its turning sour. 

The farmers who desire to become members of an existing associa- 
tion have to pay an entrance fee, according to the number of their 
cows, amounting from 5 to 50 francs a head, and in some cases 20 
francs is charged for the entry of an additional cow. 

Some associations have added a system of insurance for accidental 
death, which provides at death 75 or 80 per cent. of the value of the 
animal. The premium is paid by the retention of a small sum from 
each of their members; in some cases this fund is kept entirely 
separate. 

The result of the establishment of these co-operative associations 
is that all the old dairy associations not founded on co-operative 
principles have been unable to compete with their newer rivals, and 
have generally been bought up by the co-operative associations. 

Another result is that the owners of cows have obtained double the 
price they previously got, both from the superior quality of the 
butter and the increase of its bulk from the use of the separators 
and other machinery. 

It is reckoned that under the old process the dairywoman obtained 
only 3 kilos. of butter from 100 litres of milk, but now 4 to 5 kilos. of 
butter are made from the same quantity (the latter is a high per- 
centage). s 

The difference between the best and lowest quality of butter may 
be gauged by the price, which varies from 5d. to 7d. a kilo. The 
best comes from the region of the Loire, Charente, and Poitou. It is 
in this district that a central association, representing fifty co-opera- 
tive dairies, has been formed. Each association pays a contribution 
of 10 francs, and is represented by a delegate on the general body, 
from which an administrative committee of 10 members is selected. 
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Its objects are to watch over the interests of its members and. to 
facilitate its industrial and commercial relations, and to support their 
claims on all public bodies. It has taken an active part in favour 
of legislative measures against the adulteration of butters by mar- 
garine, and promotes the reduction of the cost of transport, and acts 
as a general agent for the purchase of all articles of consumption 
wholesale. 

The amount of sales of the fifty-two dairies forming the Associa- 
tion is reckoned at from 8 to 10 million frances, and the butter is all 
sold guaranteed free from any mixture of margarine. 

Count de Rocquigny recommends that it should extend its area of 
sale, in order to prevent the Paris market from being glutted with 
butter, as it was last summer, and quotes the success of the Irish 
Co-operative Agency Society, founded in 1893. 

In Brittany a proprietor of about 4,000 acres, Comte de Lariboisiére, 
has started two steam dairies and made a novel arrangement with 
his tenants. The tenant has no rent to pay, and he is only bound 
to provide as much milk as possible from his farm, equal in value 
to his former rent. The kilo. of milk is taken at 5} eentimes in 
winter and 44 in summer. But in fact the farmer receives at least 
as much from the sale of his milk as he had to pay in rent; sup- 
posing his rent was 40/., he has nothing to pay, and receives at least 
as much. He also takes one-third of the value of all animals born 
on the farm when sold, and the labourers one-sixth. The proprietor 
furnishes the original herd of cows, all of which are Jerseys, and 
takes the whole control of the rearing of the stock. 

Should the sale of butter exceed (1) the original rent, (2) the 
price paid for the milk, (3) the interest and sinking fund on the 
capital sunk by the landlord in stocking the farm, the tenant receives 
a fourth of the surplus, and the labourers also one-fourth. 

From 1887 to 1891 this arrangement worked well for all parties, 
but the last few years it has been unfavourable to the proprietor. 
It seems too complicated a plan to work smoothly for long. 

Cheese Factories.—The system adopted in some parts of France 
is that which prevails also in Italy for the manufacture of the 
Parmesan cheese. The society sells the milk of its members to a 
cheese-maker for a year at a fixed price, and he takes all the charge 
of making the cheese on the premises and selling the cheese off the 
farmer’s hands. The contractor cannot take the milk from any 
other person without the consent of the society and without paying 
a small charge—1 centime per kilo.—to the funds of the society. 

In the larger number of cheese factories the course of proceeding 
is similar to that described in the butter factories. The shareholders 
have a stock of not more than about 200 cows; the manager, who 
makes the cheese, lives on the premises and has an interest in the 
concern equal to the tenth of the profit of the sales above a fixed rate. 
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The cost of starting a factory is about 400/. A sinking fund, and 
afterwards a reserve fund, is formed out of the receipts prior to 
the quarterly distribution of the payments in proportion to the milk 
contributed. 

The experience of the cheese factories gives a like profitable 
result : milk when treated by individuals does not yield more than 
2d. a litre, but produces 1d. or 1}d. in the factory. 

A further step is the sale of produce. The cheese and butter 
factories arrange for the sale to hotels and retail shops of various 
dairy products. The great difficulty is in the sale of Gruyére 
cheeses, which on the old system are usually sold twice a year by the 
cheese factors, who, if the price drops before the cheese is delivered, 
endeavour to evade the payment of the stipulated price. The factory 
makes ‘ firm’ contracts -with the cheese broker, which he cannot 
break; and in some cases a monthly market has been suggested. 
And in other cases the society organises a systematic collection of 
butter from its members, sends it by rail, and sells it in the Paris 
market by its own agents. 

Round some large towns the milk is usually sold to a contractor, 
who delivers it to his customers. In Paris the supply is largely 
provided by a Dairy Union of farmers, who buy the milk in the 
country and sell it at seven large depots. Co-operative societies 
have been recently formed round Paris who supply their customers 
direct. ’ 


SALE OF EARLY VEGETABLES, FRUIT, ETC. 


In many parts of France there are syndicates formed for their 
sale. 

In that of Romorantin the sale of asparagus and French beans is 
specially taken up, and it claims to have obtained for the growers a 
better price than before by 30 per cent. Asparagus in 1895 were 
sold to the value of about 14,000 francs, and French beans about 
10,000 francs. The vegetables are brought to the depédt of the 
syndicate, where each day successively they are graded by a different 
member of the committee of sale, specially chosen for that purpose 
by the general meeting of the syndicate. In this way the standard 
of supply is kept up, and the highest prices go to the producer of the 
best article ; this committee is responsible for the railway and covers 
any loss on any complaints of the purchaser as to the quality of the 
goods supplied. 

They are generally sent to Paris and sold in the public market 
wholesale, and the money received, after deducting expenses, is paid 
at the weekly market to the producer. 

The syndicate of the gardeners of Nantes buys fruit and vege- 
tables and sends them to the London market by the Transatlantic 
Co.’s steamers, which convey them in 40 hours at a maximum charge 
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of 3 francs per 100 kilos. In 1893 it sold 1,400,000 pears in the 
London, Liverpool, and Manchester markets, and 91,000 dozens of 
bunches of radishes. 

The purchases are made by preference from its own members, 
who receive about 10 per cent. over market price and ready money, 
and at the end of every six months the profits are divided. In 1893 
the clear profits amounted to 28 per cent., divided 10 per cent. to 
capital account, 10 per cent. to shareholders, and 8 per cent. to sink- 
ing fund. 

I do not touch upon the other subjects of co-operation which are 
specially peculiar to France, such as the production and sale of wine, 
olives, and other vegetables and fruits and flowers, and their preserva- 
tion or their sale to distilleries. 

There is another object of co-operative societies which may be 
applicable to England, co-operation in the sale of corn forage and to 
supply army or other contracts. They have successfully obtained 
orders from the authorities of the army and navy either for garrisons 
or for the store departments. 

Co-operative societies have also been formed for the purchase 
of goods wholesale from the societies of production, and this idea has 
been extended at the London congress of 1895, so as to form inter- 
national societies for the purpose, and a permanent committee is now 
sitting at the offices of the Co-operative International Alliance, 49 
Bedford Street, Strand. 

This has already been done by the Manchester Wholesale Co- 
operative Society in the purchase of butter from the Continent, and 
from Ireland to a large extent. 

A society has recently been formed in Paris (in addition to the 
older Syndicate of the Agriculturists of France) called ‘1’Union 
Agricole de France,’ 18 Boulevard des Capucines. It is intended 
through its means to establish one intermediary between the pro- 
ducer and consumer, and to do away with the expenses connected 
with the sales by auction at the Central Market. A moderate 
commission will be charged, and the price received by the producer 
will be the market price, and the members of the society will receive 
a fixed proportion of the profits. 

The society purposes to place the producer in direct communica- 
tion with the large retail shops, hotels, and the export trade. 

It has a capital of about 40,000/., and has opened branches for 
the sale of all sorts of articles of food. 

Having thus given a summary of what has been lately done by 
our neighbours and competitors for our trade, let us see how far it 
is applicable at home. 

Co-operation has been very successful in trade and manufactures in 
Lancashire, and one of the first to appreciate the advantages offered 
to trade by the Ship Canal was one of its co-operative societies. 
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In this matter Ireland is in advance of England, as it has been 
successfully used for the manufacture and sale of butter; poultry, 
and eggs. The tenancies being small in the south of Ireland, the 
advantages offered to them by the agricultural co-operative societies 
have been fully appreciated. 

In England the co-operative principle in agriculture has been 
mainly confined to societies for the purchase of corn, manures, and 
agricultural machinery, and not for the sale of produce. 

Our farmers round our large towns have sufficiently large dairies 
to supply their customers at their own doors, and thus obtain the 
middleman’s profit ; but the price of milk has been unduly lowered 
by competition both at home and abroad, so that the profits are not 
very large. 

It is those at a distance who ought to combine and establish an 
agency for the sale of milk and butter in the towns; but, on the 
other hand, if the public will buy foreign butter adulterated with 
margarine at 8d. or 10d. a lb. it is impossible to compete with it. 
Milk should be sold at a price proportionate to its butter-fat or 
solids, and this would be applicable to the factory system or to 
co-operative dairies, as they can be easily ascertained by Dr. Babcock’s 
tester, which is used by the Melbourne Chilled Butter and Produce 
Company for that purpose. 

It is, however, useless to deny the fact that at present prices 
butter and cheese factories cannot be made to pay as on the Continent, 
though the butter and cheese would command a better price than is 


now obtained by many small farmers, as it would be more carefully , 


and uniformly made. 

The Agricultural Union, with Lord Winchilsea as its founder, has 
now issued the prospectus of a British Produce Supply Association. Its 
programme is thus presented to the world. Its aims are ‘ to inaugu- 
rate a new and improved system for the purchase, distribution, and 
sale of British agricultural produce.’ 

Its action is to appoint an agent in a given district to visit the 
various markets and to buy up such quantities of poultry, eggs, and 
other produce as he was instructed to purchase in accordance with 
prices obtainable in London. With the sum entrusted to him he 
would pay cash for all produce, but would insist on a certain standard 
of excellence. He would form a depdt at the nearest railway station, 
and forward produce to London by the evening train. 

Butter would be bought from co-operative dairies, sent to London, 
and graded ; though it could not be made so cheap as foreign butters 
its purity would be guaranteed, and of British origin. 

Abattoirs would be opened in the country, where animals pur- 
chased would be killed. Curing of bacon and hams is also contem- 
plated. 

A central depét in London would be opened, and arrangements 
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made to supply families, clubs, &c., and large retail dealers; if any 
boycotting is attempted shops will be opened in various parts of the 
metropolis. 

The agents of the association would be technical educators—point 
out deficieficies in the character of the produce and circulate informa- 
tion as to requirements of markets. 

How far this association will assist British agriculture must depend 
whether farmers will cordially co-operate with the movement, forget 
their jealousies and suspicions of external aid and the fear of the 
competition of the existing retail traders. They are not likely to 
find the capital for a new enterprise, nor will the landlords find it, 
unless they are cordially supported by their tenants. An attempt 
was made recently to start an association for the sale of agricultural 
produce in Manchester by the Lancashire and Cheshire farmers, 
but after two meetings it was abandoned, being stifled by the leading 
farmers, who had already created a good sale for their milk and 
other produce. It is evident that even in France there is great 
difficulty with the small proprietors and holders, but those difficulties 
have been overcome, and the result is satisfactory to them. But it 
will be impossible to compete with the low prices of foreign produce 
as long as the wages in England are higher than those on the 
Continent, as they have a better timate during the winter (except in 
Denmark and Sweden) and the wages there are proportionately low. 

There must generally bea middleman, but what co-operation may 
overcome is the multiplicity of intermediaries, therefore Lord Win- 
. chilsea’s Association is on the right tack and is deserving of every 
encouragement. It will require eventually much larger capital than 
it has started with, but it is desirable that that capital should be 
provided as far as possible by the producers themselves, if they are 
willing or able to do so, who would have the first claim on the services 
of the association, and this would make it a really co-operative 
association, which is necessary for its continued success, There is 
considerable danger of the association being boycotted in that the 
retail shops will not purchase its goods; as an illustration of that 
action I may mention that recently I let land in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester to grow mushrooms in the open air by a new and very 
economical process. The mushrooms were sold to hotels and privately 
at a considerable reduction in price, but the trade, jealous of the new- 
comer, boycotted him and would not buy his surplus stock, and he has 
been so much discouraged that he contemplates giving up the growth 
of mushrooms. That is a case which the British Produce Association 
might fairly take up and assist. 

Farmers in some parts of England are in such a critical position 
that they will be more inclined than they have been hitherto to com- 
bine for any purpose. The railway companies are showing a disposition 
to meet them, and to encourage the sending of produce in small quan- 
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tities. My experience on the previous tariff of the Great Eastern 
Railway has been that the carriage from Norfolk and sale in London of 
poultry, eggs, rabbits, &c., absorbed 30 per cent. of the price obtained, 
so that there was little if any profit to be gained. The present tariff 
on that line, and on the Great Western and South-Western lines, 
if it was supplemented by an agency in London to dispose of the 
produce without sending it to the public market, would be welcomed by 
farmers, and eventually they might combine to send similar produce 
in large quantities from a district round a railway station, when a 
further reduction might probably be made by the companies, as they 
have already accorded to foreign produce in through rates from 
abroad. This has already been offered by the Cambrian Railway 
Company in proposing a reduction of 15 per cent. on 5-cwt. lots. 
Other districts would then follow the example of Buckingham in its 
rearing of Aylesbury ducks and Sussex in its fattening of poultry, 
and London customers might then be supplied with English instead 
of foreign produce, at least that portion of them who are prepared 
to pay a rather higher price for the best home-grown article. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company have now taken a further 
step of publishing a list of the farmers who are willing to supply cus- 
tomers direct with dairy and other produce, and they undertake to 
deliver such produce, sent up by passenger trains, direct to the appli- 
cants. Some inquiries have been made, but it has not been long enough 
in operation to have its value fully tested. This trading should be 
done only on ready-money principles or through a deposit in the 
cheque bank. 

There are many circumstances in the present style of English 
farming which are less favourable to co-operation than those that 
exist in France. Our competition with producers abroad is unequal, 
we are handicapped by higher wages, higher rates of transport, and 
by a worse climate ; yet I think I have shown that, though not a 
remedy, co-operation is useful and may be a palliative of agricultural 
distress, if it is taken up and supported both by the producers and 
consumers ; it will, however, have many difficulties to encounter and 
prejudices to be overcome before the present costly system of the sale 
of agricultural produce is supplemented by one founded on purely 
economical principles. 


EGERTON OF TATTON. 
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HUNGARY AT THE 
CLOSE OF HER FIRST MILLENNIUM 


THE news that Hungary is going to celebrate her Millennium by a 
long series of festivities, congresses, and exhibitions, from the second 
day of this month to the end of October next, has come to the vast 
majority of the English-speaking peoples asa strange surprise. That 
indeed a country called Hungary existed somewhere either in Europe 
or near Europe—public consciousness was really not quite clear about 
that—most readers of newspapers were fairly positive about. But 
what was exactly meant by ‘ Hungary’; whether it was a nation or 
a state ; a province or a colony; an appendix or a body-politic of its 
own: few knew or cared to know. In fact, the knowledge about 
things Hungarian in countries west of Germany may without irony 
be reduced to four headings of singular incongruence: Hungarian 
wines, Hungarian music and musicians, Hungarian flour, and Kos- 
sith. These four products of the country of the Magyars—and they 
alone—succeeded in striking the appetite or fancy of the proud Occi- 
dentals as being above the ordinary, curious, or weird. As to the 
rest of Magyar life, past and present, it formed no subject of curiosity. 
No Englishman or American ever took the trouble of writing a his- 
tory of Hungary, or of any of its periods ; and even English books of 
travel in Hungary are scarce in number and mostly poor in quality.' 
So little has been known about the people dwelling in a well-timbered 
State in the basins of the Danube and Theiss ever since the time when 
Alfred the Great in England tried to hew the rough marble of Anglo- 
Saxon nationality into some form of polity, that Hungarians are, in 
France, held to be Slavs; in England they are commonly mixed up 
with the Germans or Austrians; and in the United States they are 
identified with Jews. French writers, from Balzac to Zola, invariably 
speak of the Magyars as ces peuples slaves. By what egregious 
error in books on geography the French gift of fine distinctions has 
been so utterly misguided, I do not know. A week’s stay in Hungary 


? The only authoritative and full essay in English on Hungary is the well-known 
article in the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, written by Mr. Butler of 
the British Museum, who is a thorough Hungarian scholar. 
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will teach any Frenchman that of Magyar proverbs there is none 
better known than the saying: ‘T6t nem ember—Ké4sa nem étel,’ 
that is: ‘A Slav is no human being—millet-pap is no food.’ There 
is a radical difference between the Slav and the Magyar ; a difference 
more pronounced than that between the German and the French. 
The Hungarians have adopted a few hundred vocables from the Slav 
idioms in the midst of which they were living. That is all. It is 
like the medizval nobleman borrowing a few hundred zecchines from 
the obscure usurer. It has influenced none of the vital organs of the 
Hungarians, and they have amply repaid it by allowing the més- 
alliance of hundreds of their own words with the namby-pamby 
squealings called Slovak dialects. Nor are the Hungarians Germans. 
Again I utterly fail to see where Englishmen have received the 
impression that the Hungarian language is a sort of underling dialect 
of German. German and English, as is well known, are Aryan 
languages. Hungarian is no Aryan language at all. Its very 
character is opposed to that of the German idiom. If German or 
English may fairly be compared to a tree, the branches and fruits of 
which are indeed visible, the roots of which, however, are underground 
and hidden away: the Hungarian language is like a tree the roots of 
which are always visible, and by a kind of linguistic Roentgen photo- 
graphy we can almost watch the sap of the roots rising into the stem 
and branches. It is,in other words, agglutinative. The first syllable 
of each word represents the root of the word; tenses or pronouns are 
soldered on to the root. It is originally the language of nomad and 
roving tribes anxiously clinging to their word-roots for fear of losing 
all means of understanding one another. Of German words in 
Hungarian there is only a handful; and they are used mostly as 
clowns and jestmakers in the courtly avenues of Hungarian sentences. 
The Hungarians do not detest the Germans; but they do not like 
them either. The German, known to the Magyars chiefly in his 
Austrian manifestation, does not appear a model worth imitating. The 
Austrian is polite, amiable, industrious, but, before everything else, 
pleasure-loving. Pleasure is the Moloch to which the Austrian people 
of the last three centuries, but more especially those of the reigns of 
Maria Theresa down to Ferdinand the Fifth (1740 to 1848) and up to 
1880, have sacrificed all the sterner aspects of national life. The Hun- 
garian is rhapsodic ; the Austrian lickerous. The Magyar will spend 
fifteen hours in wild dancing, drinking, and rollicking to the 
bewildering music of his national airs ; but on sobering up he will go 
to the council-chamber of his county and discuss in gravest manner 
the topics of national or local policy. Hungarians have never gone 
mad over a ballet-dancer or a low comedian ; and the lazzi and farces 
of Vienna theatres cannot even be trenslated into the dignified tongue 
of Arpad’s progeny. The historic importance of Austria is vested and 
consummated in her dynasty, not in her people. The greatness of 
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Hungary is grafted on and emanating from her people. Hence the 
Austrians owe very much to foreigners employed by the Austrian 
Emperors, such as Tilly, Spinola, Maximilian of Bavaria, Montecucculi, 
John Sobiesky, Prince Eugen of Savoy, Van Swieten, Count Beust, 
&c.; in the long array of great statesmen, generals, reformers, and 
social leaders of Hungary, there is not a single foreign name. They 
are invariably the sons of Hungary. At the outset I stated that 
the word Hungary does not appear to convey a distinct idea to 
Western nations. Now, it is part of that goblin maliciousness lurk- 
ing in names that the word ‘ Austria,’ which does convey to most 
people a clear-cut idea, has in reality no title of existence at all. 
There is at present, as there has been these last thousand years, a 
Hungary, but there is at present no Austria. There is an Austria- 
Hungary, but no Austria. The official and only correct name of the 
agglomeration of countries forming that part of Austria-Hungary 
which is not in the Kingdom of Hungary is ‘The countries repre- 
sented in the Imperial Diet’ (Die im Reichsrath vertretenen 
Linder). Hungary means the commonwealth, the polity of the 
Hungarians. Austria is, at the best, a fagon de parler. There is 
no unity, either national, racial, linguistic, physical, or political, 
in Austria. Hungary, on the other hand, is a unity by dint of 
the three greatest forces extant : by Nature, by History, and by 
Nationality. 

Odysse Barot, in his remarkable book on the philosophy of history, 
has advanced the theory that a nation is in reality tantamount to the 
dwellers in and holders of a basin. Whatever that theory may be 
worth, it is certain that Hungary, although larger than one half of 
France, is a splendid illustration of it. Hungary is the basin of the 
Danube and its tributaries, bounded ina semicircle by the Carpathian 
Mountains. No other country of equal extent possesses the same 
physical unity. With very few exceptions, all rivers of Hungary flow, 
directly or indirectly, into the Danube ; and in prehistoric times Hun- 
gary was indeed an immense lake, which, by crumbling masses from the 
Carpathians, has, in the course of untold centuries, been levelled up 
to a vast plain. This physical self-contentedness of the country 
designated it, as it were, for a proud and self-contented nation. Legion 
was the number of tribes and peoples pouring into Hungary through 
the passes of the north or the plains of the south from the times of 
Alexander of Macedon to that of Alfred of England. Gepides and 
Goths; Herules and Alans; Huns and Moravians; Servians and 
Ruthenians; and very many more land-seeking tribes essayed to 
court the love of inclyta Hungaria. The Magyars alone, a Finnish 
Ugrian tribe, probably from Central Asia, entering Hungary by the 
pass of Vereczke, in the north-east Carpathians, a thousand years ago, 
have been able to wed themselves in good and lasting marriage to the 
country abounding in the treasures of a fertile soil, a varied surface, 
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and a benign climate. They alone founded a true nationality and a 
genuine State. The peoples inhabiting Hungary before the arrival 
of the Magyars were not so much conquered as relegated by them. 
They were, and always remained, what the stately law-term of the 
Hungarian Tripartitum (code of law) called them: regnicole, 
dwellers, not citizens proper. As physically, so nationally, Hungary 
has always been a unit, not a union. Not every aggregate of people 
speaking the same language isa nation. True, from what we are 
pleased to call the ethnographic point of view, Hungary offers indeed 
a most picturesque spectacle of endless varieties of speech, costume,! 
customs, and folklore. There are towns in Hungary, and small towns 
too, where from seven to ten idioms are constantly being used. On 
the Galician frontier there is, in a lovely valley, the old town of 
Eperjes. The number of its inhabitants does not exceed 12,000. To 
this day the good people of Eperjes are in the habit of talking or 
being talked to in six different languages and several dialects. An 
ordinary household will include a Slovak man-servant, a Hungarian 
coachman, a German cook, and a Polish chambermaid. What is 
still more remarkable, each layer of society will tenaciously cling to 
its own language for centuries. A mile or two from Eperjes there 
are the famous salt-mines of Saéros. The Low Frisians, who were 
called there as settlers by the Hungarian kings over five hundred 
years ago, still preserve their old Germanic dialect intact to the pre- 
sent day. The same phenomenon of polyglot communities may be 
found in very many other towns of Hungary. Everybody being thus 
compelled to use several idioms from his tenderest childhood on, most 
Hungarians acquire a peculiar aptitude for languages; and since 
nothing will impart greater facility in expression than the constant 
use of various languages, the Hungarians are, as a rule, fine orators. 
In England as well as in Turkey, in Italy as well as in the United 
States, the gorgeous oratory of Kossith was marvelled at by hundreds 
of thousands. Yet he was caly one of the great orators of Hungary ; 
and the dim and time-honoured halls of the county councils have 
heard many a speech by citizens unknown to fame which might 
have immortalised the speaker had he been a French or English 
M.P. 

As in languages, so in customs and costumes, there is endless. 
variety in Hungary. An expert of his own country can easily tell 
from the headgear of a woman or girl from what village she is 
coming. Peasants never change the slightest detail of their toilette. 
Nor have the Romans been more observing of their countless formule 
in matters public or religious than the peasants of Hungary will be 
found to be at all the ceremonious occasions of life. The millions of 
Roumanians in Hungary, with their inexhaustible folk-lore and end- 
less variety of customs, add entirely new tints to the grand canvas 
of ethnologic panorama. Then there are—on the public highways, 
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in the forests, in outhouses and sheds—the races maudites; the 
wandering gipsies ; the loafers and tramps, coming sometimes from 
Russia, or from still farther away; the beggar-communities of Polish 
Jews ; the desperado (called szegény legény, ‘ poor fellow’). Travel- 
ling in Hungary is travelling through ten centuries of history. In 
utter contrast to the United States, where everybody is successfully 
striving to be like everybody else, Hungary is like one of those 
mountains in India, on the top of which is eternal ice, and descend- 
ing on its slopes through all floras we finally reach tropical exube- 
rance at the bottom. At Budapest the visitor will find all the refine- 
ments and latest innovations of our breathless time. Two hours by 
rail from Budapest, the calm and simplicity of pre-Renaissance 
times will embrace him in one of the old manors, built mostly by 
architects or in the style of the Italian quattrocento, with vaulted 
rooms, enormous halls, one story high, musing in the breezy shade of 
poplars and beeches. This variety of humanity naturally gives rise 
to that most exquisite of things, to types. For the poet, the artist, 
the thinker, and for all who need types full of rugged ipse, Hungary 
is the land. But for the obstacle of the languages, Hungary would 
long ago have become the favourite study of novelists. As her music 
has a minor scale differing from that of Western music, so her 
peoples ascend and descend the gamuts of sentiments in intervals, 
and rhythms different from Occidental emotionality. 

But with all that luxuriousness of colours and tints, Hungary has, 
in the main regard, always been one nationality. They who manage 
to look upon the State as a mere contrivance for order and police 
will of course belittle the importance of a nation whose chief title is 
the architecture of a polity well knit and differentiated, at once con- 
servative and progressive, enriched by the past and big with a great 
future. For this is the principal result of a thousand years’ work 
achieved by the Hungarians. Other nations, too, have conquered 
countries. But few have founded a lasting State. In our democracy- 
smitten times people seem to forget that what we now call France, 
Prussia, Austria, and Spain, are the work, not of nations, but of a few 
great and lucky dynasties. The ‘Prussian’ people, like the ‘Austrian,’ 
is a mere legal fiction. Prussian electors and kings have married, 
grasped and bartered together the land called Prussia. The Prussians 
are quite innocent of it. Not so the Hungarians. The innermost 
principle of their State is that union of local and national self-govern- 
ment; that union of shire-moots and parliament, which alone can 
give the body-politic cheap and fair administration within, and 
authority and respect abroad. This union of the two great factors of 
public life has been unknown to the rest of the Continent of Europe 
in the last three centuries, although formerly many a country had 
made considerable headway towards raising the voices of the nation 
in provincial and national councils. In Bavaria, now stiffened into 
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bureaucratic regularity, the Estates once had a parliamentary life of 
no mean vitality. In Tyrol, in Bohemia, in Silesia, there was once 
a public life full of great movements and rich possibilities. And 
Poland ! who has not heard of the tumultuous assemblies in provincial 
and national parliaments where Polish grace, genius, and extravagance 
were shining in all the brilliancy and morgue of a nation great but 
doomed? With (perhaps, through ?) the Reformation, all these noble 
efforts towards a State organic and dynamic were beginning to be 
crushed out of the above peoples. Absolutism cramped up all free 
movements, and the lacquer of mere court-culture coated the limbs of 
the nations with gaudy lifelessness. In the midst of this general 
decay of organic state-life on the Continent of Europe, Hungary alone 
maintained the principles of liberty intact. Absolutism, although 
surging like an infuriated sea against the boundaries of Hungary, 
had never a long term of sway in that country. True, up to 1840, 
the only class that really did enjoy the liberty of the country were 
the nobles, and partly the civic population. That, however, is no 
serious objection. No nation has ever had more than liberties; 
Liberty belongs to Him on high alone. The dominant and the richest 
class in Hungary not only had liberties, but they knew also how to 
defend them from aggressions ever so powerful or subtle. This is 
the chief glery of Hungary. England, and England alone, can com- 
pare with it in this respect; and this is the deep cause of the 
sympathy between the two nations. In the grand orchestra of 
European history they have been playing, not the same part, but the 
same instrument. Scarcely known to one another in the early Middle 
Ages, they were yet striving after the same goal; and the identity of 
their aspirations shows in the fact that between the date of Magna 
Charta of England and that of Hungary (called Aurea Bulla of King 
Andreas the Second) there is only a difference of seven years. 

The history of Hungary is rapidly told. Her domestic history 
revolves like that of England round the struggles and interactions 
between shires and parliament, and parliament and king. From 
1000 a.p., when St. Stephen (the first king who was canonised) was 
given the crown and title of king by Pope Sylvester the Second, to 
the end of the reign of Hungary’s first and founder-dynasty of the 
Arp&ds (1301), the king was, as a rule, supreme over shire and par- 
liament. With the arrival of the Anjou dynasty in the first decade 
of the fourteenth century, parliament in Hungary assumed, and by 
precisely the same channels, the ascendency it obtained under the 
Edwards in England. This lasted just thirty years longer than in 
England, up to 1490. From that time on to the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, the best part of the inner life of the Hungarian State 
was throbbing in the shires, just as it was under the Tudors in Eng- 
land. But while in the latter country parliament began, owing to 
international influences, to appropriate the major part of the nation’s 
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public and domestic activity already in the seventeenth, and still 
more in the eighteenth, century, this supremacy of parliament over 
shire and king began in Hungary nearly two hundred years:later. 
It went on increasing, and at present the National Assembly at 
Budapest has incorporated so much of the political forces formerly 
vested in counties and districts; and the modern continental admi- 
nistration, wedged in between the old institutions, has so much 
drained the shires of their powers of self-government that the Hun- 
garian State now stands midway between the English type and the 
French or German type of State, and the inevitable struggle between 
the two types and its varying results constitute the inner history 
of modern Hungary. The external history of Hungary admits of 
a still briefer summary. Exposed to the attacks of the Germans, 
the Slavs, the Tartars, the Turks, and the Austrians, and several 
times nearly exterminated (by the Tartars in the forties of the 
thirteenth century; by the Turks in and after the disastrous battle 
of Mohdcs in 1526), the Hungarians always rallied, and under great 
kings and heroes, such as Lewis the Great, the most powerful monarch 
of the fourteenth century, the great family of the Hunyadys, the 
equally great Tékélis and Rakéczys, &c., Hungary maintained the 
integrity of her territory for one thousand years. One deficiency, 
however, in the external relations was very injurious to the European 
importance of Hungary. It is now becoming clearer and clearer 
that the greatness of any country in Europe is owing less to its own 
efforts than to the impact and drift of currents coming from the 
whole of European history. The genius of any country in Europe is’ 
to the whole of Europe as is the genius of Shakespeare to that of 
England, or the genius of Moliére to that of France. Europe and 
Europeans alone have real history. Outside Europe there are at best 
only Europoids. The more a country has been drawn into the rhythmie 
whirl of European history, the more will the symphony of its own 
life approach classical proportions. Now Hungary, unfortunately for 
her European importance, was placed so far away from the great cur- 
rents of history—she had to the north and east neighbours of so low 
vitality ; and the contests with her most dangerous enemy, for over 
four centuries (1340-1790), the Turks, being mere passages at arms, 
were so void of any,stimulating rivalry, commercial, literary, political, 
or industrial—that Hungary has never been able to do full justice to 
the capacities of her foreign ministers, or to the title of glory she 
ought to enjoy. Two events were conducive to the measure of inter- 
national significance Hungary has achieved. One is the victory 
which, during the ninth and tenth centuries, the Church of Rome 
won over the Church of Constantinople in the Danubian countries. 
Had the people of Hungary become Greek Catholics, instead of 
Roman, they would have been severed from the animating contact 
with Western civilisation more widely still. Husgary owes a debt ef 
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immense gratitude to the great pontiffs of Rome. The second event 
was the connexion with Austria. Through a series of most marvel- 
lous coincidences, the Habsburgs became since the beginning of the 
sixteenth century a European power. The Hungarians being, by 
contract, the allies of the Habsburgs, thus avoided the fatal mistake 
of the Poles, whose commonwealth went under more from bad policy 
abroad than from decay within. What the pride of Hungarians may 
be loth to avow is nevertheless the most patent fact of Hungary’s 
foreign policy since 1526: the staying influence of their connexion 
with Austria. As to internal government, the Magyars could learn 
nothing from Austria, that had fully adopted the bureaucracy and 
centralisation of the system of Burgundy. As to external relations, 
the Hungarians owe, more indirectly than directly it is true, very 
much to the Habsburgs. Of course, they have amply repaid it in 
1741, when they saved the crown and empire of Maria Theresa, and 
in the wars of the French Revolution and of Napoleon, when many of 
the best generals and troops of the Austrian armies were Hungarians. 
The only time the Corsican Czesar was defeated, previous to Leipsic, 
was at Caldiero, by the Hungarian General Alvinczy, the last of a 
noble race. The Austrian Emperors have, until the time of the pre- 
sent Emperor-King, never fully comprehended the nature of their 
alliance with Hungary. The most brilliant of them, Joseph the 

Second (1780-1790), committed in that respect the most glaripg 

mistakes. When, finally, the secular growth of misunderstandings 

had come to be, by 1848, a cancer undermining the vitals of Hungary, 

the whole of the nation, man and woman, monk and civilian, Christian 

and Jew, German and Magyar, burst forth into the famous Revolu- 

tion, before the flames of which the Austrian armies melted away 

like snow in the sun. Russia’s help was invoked by Austria, and, 

although Muscovite armies frequently fared no better than had 

Austrian, in the end—in the bitter end—a now nameless general 

surrendered to Paskiewics, the Russian general-in-chief, and Hungary 

became, for the first time in her history, a mere province of Austria. 
The nation, bleeding from her countless wounds, went through a period 
of ten years’ torpor. In 1860, without any concerted measure at all, 
every single Hungarian in all Hungary declared himself unable to pay 
the smallest direct tax. A passive resistance was offered, the like 
of which had never been seen. Peasants let their last cow sell for 
one: shilling (or rather, let the Austrian official offer it for that 
ridiculous price, for no purchaser could be found in all Hungary) 
rather than pay one florin taxes. The disaster of Koniggriitz or 
Sadowa in 1866, togéther with the imminent prospect of a second 
revolution, finally openéd the eyes of the bureaucrats of Vienna. 
Francis Deak, a Hungarian Timoleon, placed Hungary in her relation 
to Austria on the only possible basis that the whole history of Hungary 
admitted of. Deak, unlike Count Széchényi, the regenerator of 
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Hungary’s industry, learning, and society in the first half of this 
century, did not create anything, did not originate a new modus 
vivendi between Austria and Hungary. He only embodied in a law, 
in a statute, what had been the unwritten law of Hungary’s whole 
history. Ever since 1867 Hungary is neither a province nor a mere 
ally of Austria; least of all is Hungary an example of Home Rule. 
Hungary has no more Home Rule from Austria than vice versa. As 
a matter of fact, Hungary is considerably larger than Austria; and, 
owing to its internal unity and startling prosperity (the revenue of 
Hungary for the last year amounted to one half of that of England), 
no less than to the greater aptitude of her statesmen, Hungary has 
long been the preponderant factor in the Dual Empire. Hungary and 
Austria are the two members of a federation called Austria-Hungary. 


_ They have common affairs, which they treat commonly by ‘ Delegates’ 


of both countries. Otherwise they are totally independent of one 
another. Each has its own parliament; its own laws; its own 
government. A citizen of Hungary must get naturalised if he wants 
to become a citizen of Austria; and vice versa. The chief union of 
the two countries is towards other countries and in the person of His 
Majesty Francis Joseph the First. While Austria is rent in numerous 
parties, numerous diets, and innumerable counter-interests, Hungary 
is strongly united, and her eighteen million inhabitants will im 
course of time become Magyarised, not only in language, as they 
already largely are, but in the belief in and attachment to the Magyar 
State. 

If any further proof were needed for the teaching of history that 
the highest of all organisms, and not only of organisations, is a well- 
differentiated State based on the practice of self-government and 
authority, the marvellous progress of Hungary in the last fifty odd 
years would offer it in the most convincing way. Quickened by the 
sacred fire of patriotism, the Hungarians have in that short period 
wrought wonders. The urban population—this the exponent of 
civilisation in all times—has quadrupled (Budapest having now nigh 
on six hundred thousand inhabitants); the whole country has been 
covered with railways, ten great lines starting from Budapest alone, 
and nineteen different points on the frontier being crossed by the 
iron nerve of modern commerce and strategy. By the introduction of 
the zone-tariff in 1889, which divides local trains in two, distant trains 
in fourteen zones, with so many standard fares, the numberof travelling 
individuals has been more than trebled, and the profits of the State, 
which is now, after long and arduous struggles with the powerful rail- 
way companies of Austria, practically the sole owner of all the‘railways, 
have been increased. A tariff of goods, divided into eleven classes 
only, has been introduced (1891), that. has immensely simplified the 
labyrinths of tariffs such as are in use in other countries; and when 
British delegates were recently sent to Hungary with a view of study- 
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ing the facilities of conveying the Indian mail, instead of by Calais, 
Milan, Brindisi, by Ostend, Budapest, Salonichi, their report was 
to the effect that the Hungarian railways were in no way inferior to 
those of the West. In 1868 there were only 1,337 post-offices in 
Hungary ; now there are nearly 4,500; and the number of telegraph 
offices has risen from 349, in 1869, to 1,962, in the year 1891, 
Commerce grew accordingly, and the value of goods exported to 
England for instance, which by means of the Hungarian seaport of 
Fiume, in the Adriatic, can communicate by sea directly with 
Hungary, amounts annually from 1,000,000/. to 1,300,000/. Forty 
years ago it only amounted to a few thousand pounds. In 1840 a 
little over 150,000 persons were occupied in industrial establish- 
ments; at present there are over a million in 993 large establish- 
ments and many more smaller. The immense riches of the soil in 
metallurgic, chemical, and medicinal products (there are no less 
than sixteen hundred generally known sources of mineral water) ; the 
constant improvements made to render navigation on the numerous 
rivers more convenient ; the colossal and now nearly finished enter- 
prise of removing the Iron Gate, or the immense rocks blocking the 
Danube at the point where it leaves Hungary for the Black Sea, 
whereby for the first time navigation, and thus commerce, will be 
made!possible on the Roumanian portion of the Danube—these and 
an infinity of other commercial and industrial enterprises have com- 
pletely changed the economic condition of Hungary. The English 
no less than other nations will find unhoped-for opportunities of 
establishing remunerative connexions with Hungary. Nor need 
there be the slightest apprehension of lack of legal protection, the 
law of Hungary (judge-made law like the English, and not derived 
from Roman jurists, although now largely codified) being ad- 
ministered by a carefully trained and independent body of judges, 
aided by juries in cases of crimes or press-delicts. All confessions 
are now, after the recent end of the long and bitter Kulturkampf 
with the Church, in full enjoyment of equal rights; and the greatest 
economic drawback of pre-1848 Hungary, the lack of a middle-class 
proper, is rapidly disappearing. 

In the West little is heard of the literature of Europe’s smaller 
nationalities ; and the general reader still less cares to hear about it. 
He indulges in the idea that small nations can have but small 
literature; and that the populous, large, and wealthy States alone 
are productive of great works of literary art. This singularly absurd 
mistake is derived from a total misunderstanding of the causes giving 
rise to a great literature. Literature is the artistic shape of a 
language ; as statues are the artistic elaboration of marble. A new 
literature, with its due growth from the religious to the epic, and 
from the classical to the romantic stage, requires, in the first place, 
a new language. Nations with borrowed languages, such as the 
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Americans, the Belgians, the Swiss, the Latin Americans, &c., will 
never create a great literature. They may write very clever books ; 
they will never write classics. Their wealth in money and machines, 
in objects of comfort or science—all that may be very good in other 
respects ; it will never help new literature into existence. Western 
students of literature, as soon as this truth has been assimilated by 
them, will cease to speak of the literature, say, of the Hungarians, 
with the mild smile of patronising superiority. In all deference to 
the immortal merits of Western literature, I beg to submit that it 
has already reached its summit. In poetry and prose, the Latin and 
Germanic languages have now reached maturity, and more than that. 
If therefore new great works of literature are possible, they will be 
so only with nations whose language has still large quarries of 
unbroken marble. Amongst these nations the Hungarians have the 
fairest prospects. Their language has musical, logical, philosophical 
veins of the richest dye. It is both clear and dreamy; torrential 
and delicate ; fit in the mouth of loving women and on the tongues 
of grave men. It is for all ages; for the boy who can translate 
Homer into Hungarian hexameters fully as sonorous as the Greek 
original ; for the man of business, for the student of science ; for 
the parliamentarian. But, although it has all these priceless 
qualities, or rather possibilities, it has not yet been cast in form. 
Much, very much, remains to be done. And this is the great chance 
of Hungarian writers. Their language is not yet stereotyped in all 
phases of expression. Originality is easily possible. Types can be 
moulded in undying words. Classics are likely. A few have already 
been written. Together with the rise of a new literature in Germany 
(which, too, was due to the rise of a new idiom), Hungarian literature 
made, after a few tentative efforts in former centuries, its first mark 
at about the middle of the last century. Epics, lyrics, dramas were 
produced, and artistic prose was created. Vordsmarty gave the 
nation a model epic in the classic metre ; Kolesey thrilled the hearts 
of young and old with orations of powerful beauty; Kazinezy, 
stimulating like Lessing in Germany, although lacking the latter’s 
creativeness ; a noble galaxy of lyrists who in ever-ascending series 
reach from Alexander Kisfaludy, at the beginning of this century, 
through Bajza, to Arany and Alexander Petéfi. The last-named is 
the greatest lyrical genius of the century, Heine not excepted, Like 
Hungary herself, he is complete by nature. In him you will find 
the high peaks of ideas, and the vastness of horizon of the Great 
Plain or Puszta, side by side with tbe mysteriousness of forest-life 
and the tenderness of homely flowers. He lived a poet, and died 
young, a hero on the battlefieid, himself his best poem, Charles 
Sz4sz, Joseph Kiss, and many others whom space forbids me to 
mention, have, after Arany, enriched with their works not Hungarian 
lyrics alone. Nor has the drama been neglected. The Hungarians, 
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probably the best actors in Europe, boast the Faust-like Human 
Tragedy by Madach ; the dramas of Katona, Szigligeti, Varady, 
Csiky, E. Té6th, and many other more modern writers who have in 
comedy, drama proper, and tragedy dramatised the historic and 
social life of Hungary. Of novel-writers there are not many, but 
some of them, as Mikszath, and, foremost of all, the famous Jékai, 
have endowed the art of narrative with new charms. There is still 
endless novelistic marble untouched in the language and society of 
Hungary. Hungarian literature has fulfilled some, and will fulfil 
still more, promises of greatness. In scientific and learned literature 
the Hungarians do not show specific aspects of their own ; but their 
zeal in coping with the aspirations of Western nations is proved by 
constant additions to knowledge, made known to the Western world 
in particular scientific periodicals written ad hoc in German or French. 

Hungarian art, especially painting, flourishes mostly in countries 
other than Hungary ; and Munkacsy, amongst other great Hungarian 
painters, has attained to international fame. Like its literature, 
Hungarian art is best at lyric or dramatic subjects, and thus excels 
most in tone of colour and energy of expression. It will, if deve- 
loped, stand nearer to Spanish than to Italian models. But of 
Magyar art, music seems to have gained the widest admiration, and 
it is certain that musical executants of the first order, and in the 
case of Liszt of unique grandeur, have justified part of the expecta- 
tions with which musical Europe has long looked upon Hungary. 
Magyar music can be likened to nothing more aptly than to the 
exclusively Hungarian river Theiss. Capricious and majestic ; teem- 
ing with life and silting up for miles; surrounded by charming 
fioriture of water-lilies and alder-trees, and suddenly again by poison- 
ous marshes and swamps, such is the Theiss—such is Hungarian 
music. Stirring, bewildering, unspeakably saddening, inexpressibly 
exhilarating. It is the music of rhapsodic souls, of intoxication, of 
the battlefield, of wild war-dances after the victory. But, like the 
great river, it cannot be regulated. It is mainly recitativo beyond 
time as it were; its minor scale with the augmented fourth; its 
wild rhythms; its rebellious bass and tortuous counterpoint ; its 
excessive use of embellishments, and the tropical heat of its musical 
climate make it absolutely inadaptable to the proportions and moves 
of classical music. The Hungarians and the Spaniards have by far 
the most enchanting folk-music. Yet neither of these two nations 
has given the world first-rate composers. The Spanish, whose 
national music has much of Latin beauty of form, may still do so. 
I doubt about the Hungarians. As in Bohemian music there is too 
much fat, so in Hungarian there is too much fire. Probably no 
other nationality can play musical instruments as well as can 
Hungarians; but, except in rhapsodic genres, the Hungarians wil! 
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scarcely ever do more than give surprising improvisators or success- 
ful imitators of the Germans. 

What I have essayed to say about the various aspects of Hungary 
in past and present, all this and infinitely more will be, in all its 
gorgeous details, placed before Europe at the various exhibitions, 
congresses, and festivities at Budapest after the opening of the cele- 
bration of the Millennium. Europe will perhaps be astonished. 
Accustomed though people are to admire Past Life in Italy, Present 
Life in France, and the Grand Future in America, they may per- 
haps have to learn that the vistas of the Future open in Hungary no 
less grand a spectacle than beyond the Ocean. The United States 
will dearly pay, as they are paying already, for the absence of 
stimulating neighbours. Never menaced, never challenged, they 
will inevitably Chinafy. Hungary is called to a role of immense im- 
portance in the whole East of Europe—just because it is threatened, 
attacked, and jeopardised; just because political and commercial 
interests are clashing there in the South-east corner of Europe with 
all the violence of untried youth. Too powerful to be incorporated 
by Slav might ; too cultured and rich to sink to the level of the 
civilisation of minor Danubian kingdoms, Hungary will in course of 
time solve the problem of the South-east of Europe, as England has 
solved that of the North-west. At the end of the first Millennium 


the Hungarians look back with pride on the great national State 
they have reared in the face of immense difficulties. Long before 
the second Millennium is inaugurated, Hungary will be one of the 
international Powers of Europe. 


Emit REICH. 
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THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM 


On Thursday the 21st of March last year I had the honour of being 
received in private audience by his Holiness Leo the Thirteenth. 
What the Pope was good enough to say to me, and allow me to say 
to him, it is neither my business nor my intention to repeat ; but I 
may be permitted to mention the circumstances which led to my being 
received at the Vatican, as acquaintance with them is necessary to 
make what has occurred since, and the present position of the move- 
ment on behalf of reunion, intelligible. 

For reasons it is unnecessary to recall I had occasion to pass the 
winter of 1889-90 at Madeira. During my stay there I made 
acquaintance with a French priest who was there partly for his own 
health, partly in connexion with work under the direction of the 
Sisters of St. Vincent of Paul. We used to have much conversation 
on subjects of mutual interest tous both. Amongst these, the 
position and claims of the English Church were frequently mentioned ; 
and in connexion with this subject I often said how earnestly I 
desired to see some steps taken which might tend to the Reunion of 
Christendom, and to the healing of those divisions among Christians 
which are so great a dishonour to our Lord’s Name. I found the 
Abbé very imperfectly informed as to the position and teaching of the 
English Church, but equally anxious with myself to do all in his 
power for the union of Christians among themselves, and, with this 
object, desirous of learning all he could about the Anglican Com- 
munion. Such conversations quickened the desire to try to do 
something for reunion, and led to the consideration of how and in what 
way the subject could be best approached. 

The result was that we both came to the conclusion, in view of 
the enormous mass of ignorance and prejudice which exists on both 
sides, that it was essential to find some common ground upon which, 
without any compromise of principle, both sides might be brought 
into contact with one another. Such a ground seemed to be supplied 
by the question of English Orders, on which England and Rome were 
agreed as to first principles, and upon which the only difference lay in 
regard to the facts. It was certain that the Church of England had 
nothing to lose by the fullest and frankest investigation into those 
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facts, while on both sides everything was to be hoped for from a 
discussion which should endeavour to treat the subject solely with 
reference to the interests of truth and peace. No one can doubt that, 
if it were possible for the Roman Church ‘on sound historical and 
theological principles to recognise the validity of English Orders, one 
great cause of irritation, and a most serious obstacle to reunion, would 
have been removed. It is no less certain that a discussion of one 
such subject might be a step towards the discussion of others, and 
that, so far as human agencies are concerned, it is only by such 
discussions and conferences, beginning with the easier and going on 
to the more difficult points of controversy, that there is any hope of 
arriving at an ultimate agreement. 

Animated by these objects, the Abbé on his return to France 
endeavoured to acquaint himself with all that was necessary for the 
discussion of the subject, with the result that he published, under the 
name of Fernand Dalbus, a treatise on English Orders which excited 
a good deal of attention, both in England and on the Continent. By 
some, chiefly in England, its conclusions were vehemently attacked ; 
on the other hand, the Abbé Duchesne, one of the most distinguished 
of the French clergy, publicly pronounced, in an article in the 
Bulletin Critique, on the assumption that the facts stated by the 
Abbé Portal were correct, in favour of the validity of English Orders ; 
while on all sides the discussion of the subject excited a very general 
and sympathetic interest in the foreign press, both in Italy and 
France. In this connexion, articles in the Moniteur de Rome, 
written in a most friendly spirit towards the English clergy, may be 
mentioned ; while a letter from the Bishop of Salisbury, in answer 
to one from Cardinal Bourret, produced a very favourable impression. 

Such was the state of things when the Abbé Portal had an 
unexpected opportunity of coming over to England for a month at 
the end of July 1894. He asked me to receive him, stating that he 
wished to make some personal acquaintance with the working of the 
English Church, as he was desirous of completing his pamphlet on 
Orders by some longer and detailed account of our religious institu- 
tions, our clergy, the condition of our parishes—all of which were 
subjects on which his countrymen had much to learn. 

Accordingly, he arrived in London at the end of July, and I did 
my best to make him acquainted with all that was likely to interest 
him and to serve his purpose. 

I showed him several of our cathedrals; I took him to service at 
St. Paul’s. He saw the interiors and the services of some of our 
parish churches. He visited most of the larger Sisterhoods, with the 
constitution and work of which he was especially anxious to become 
acquainted. He saw Oxford and Cambridge: at the former place he 
stayed for two or three days with the Cowley Fathers. He went over 
one of the theological colleges, in order to compare its working with 
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that of the French diocesan seminaries ; and I presented him to such 
members of the English episcopate and of the collegiate and parochial 
clergy as the circumstances and limited time of his stay in England 
rendered it possible for him to meet. 

It will be obvious that, for a variety of reasons, I could only give 
him a one-sided view of the Church of England. The fact that his 
visit took place in August, when so many of the clergy are away for 
their holiday, was to some extent responsible for this. But I took 
pains to impress upon him that there was another side to the Church 
of England besides the one with which I had made him acquainted, 
and, further, that it was one which could not, and ought not to be 
neglected. 

The Abbé returned to France early in September, where shortly 
after he received an intimation that Cardinal Rampolla, Secretary 
of State to the Pope, was interested in the questions to which the 
pamphlet on English Orders had given rise, and that it would be 
agreeable to him, if convenient to the Abbé, to see him*at Rome. 
The Abbé accordingly went to Rome, where he was received both by 
Cardinal Rampolla and by the Pope. 

After having spoken of what he had seen in England, the Abbé 
was encouraged by the Pope himself to mention any steps which 
seemed to him likely to forward the cause of peace and reunion, and 
in the course of the conversation a suggestion was made as to the 
possibility of friendly conferences in which the question of the 
validity of English Orders might be discussed; in regard to which 
Cardinal Rampolla informed the Abbé that it was the Pope’s intention 
to desire the Abbé Duchesne to prepare a memorandum on the 
subject for his information. Nothing, in fact, could have seemed 
more favourable than the dispositions of the Pope and of Cardinal 
Rampolla ; and there is even reason to think that some such direct 
overtures might have been made to the English ecclesiastica) 
authorities, if the Pope could have assured himself that such friendly 
advances on his part would have been met in a similar spirit in this 
country. 

How great might have been the result of such overtures, had 
they been attempted, no one can doubt who knows how deeply 
the Church of England appeals to the attachment of her members, 
how sensitive they are to anything which affects her claims, fand 
how ready they would be to welcome any generous attempt on the 
part of Rome to do justice to her position ; but failing such assu- 
rances, which no private person was in a position to convey, and for 
which the public mind in England was not, perhaps, at that moment 
sufficiently prepared, it is obvious that the Pope could hardly do more 
than he actually did, which was, to prepare the way for an impartial 
investigation into the question of the validity of English Orders, 
which had been raised by the Abbé Portal, and in the meantime to 
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address such a letter to the English nation as that which was 
published in the April of last year, in which an appeal should be 
made to all to pray for the unity of the Christian family. That letter 
did but re-echo the memorable words of the Encyclical of the 20th 
of June, 1894, in which the Pope expressed his earnest hope ‘ that as 
the eighteenth century had left Europe worn out and distracted with 
the troubles and disasters which had marked its close, so the end of 
the nineteenth might bequeath to the succeeding century an assurance 
of social peace, and a hope of all the inestimable blessings which 
would result from the restoration of religious unity among those 
who profess the Christian name.’ 

No one will refuse to make that prayer their own, or will deny 
that, in theory at least, the subject is one of primary and surpassing 
importance. I say in theory, for in practice the case is very different, 
and the first thing that any one approaching the question of reunion 
is compelled to ask is : What are the causes of the apparent indifference 
to unity which, it must be confessed, characterises the attitude of so 
many persons when they are asked to consider it? Two causes may 
be assigned for this apparent indifference. First, the really astonish- 
ing way in which men acquiesce from habit or custom in positions 
absolutely inconsistent with their real belief and principles; and, 
secondly, the settled conviction entertained by so many persons that 
reunion is not a practical question, and that any attempt to heal the 
divisions of the Christian family is essentially hopeless. In regard 
to the first, we have only to consider for a moment the principles to 
which Christians are pledged to see how absolutely indefensible from a 
Christian point of view such indifference is. It is indefensible in 
theory, because it is, in fact, the contradiction of all that Christians 
profess to believe. It is indefensible in practice, because it is the 
acquiescence in a state of things which is disastrous positively and 
negatively to the cause of the religion Christians are bound to do all 
in their power to spread. Can any one doubt that, next to the incon- 
sistent lives of Christians, the divisions of Christendom positively 
constitute the most direct causes of hindrance to the spread of the 
Gospel at home and abroad ? or that the negative results of such 
divisions are any the less disastrous, inasmuch as they involve a con- 
dition of things in which it is impossible for the Gospel of Christ 
to have fair play, and ignore all the conditions under which its 
success and triumph are possible ? 

Let me emphasise these points. Our present state of division is 
indefensible in theory. Consider that, as Christians, we are pledged to 
the belief that no man liveth or dieth to himself. We are membersof 
a Body. ‘I in them, and they in Me, that they may be one in Us,’ are 
the words our Lord uses to describe our relation to Him and to one 
another. Each member of this Body is in a definite and necessary 
relation to the whole. The action of each member of the Body, and 
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what he is, does, suffers, is the property of all. The key to all his- 
tory, and what gives it its essential unity, is its bearing on the purposes 
of God for the members of His Church as a whole. What explains 
the object of our individual life, and what invests all that touches 
it with any real and permanent value, is thé realisation and accom- 
plishment of the particular share in the work of the whole which 
has been allotted toeach one of us. Union with Christ, union with 
one another in Christ, and the discharge of the duties which flow from 
such union—this is the sum of Christian duty. Contrast this with 
the actual fact, as it is exhibited in the attitude of the Christian world 
in regard to the one great act of Christian worship. Our Lord in 
the very crisis of His earthly life, as the final expression of His love, 
and as His parting bequest to His disciples, instituted the mysteries 
of His Body and Blood in order to provide, till faith should be swal- 
lowed up in sight, those whom He calls His friends throughout the 
whole of their earthly pilgrimage with the means of the closest com- 
munion with Himself and with one another. And how do we treat 
this unspeakable gift which was to bridge the distance between heaven 
and earth, and preserve in the bonds of an undying unity the members 
of the one Body? We acquiesce, apparently with complete content, 
in a state of things in which participation together in the great act 
by which we have communion with our Lord and with one another 
is impossible, and we do not even seem to realise that it is not perfectly 
natural, or that it implies the most serious blame somewhere, that 
Christians professing to love our Lord should be unable to communi- 
cate at the same altar. Our Lord prayed that His disciples might be 
one in order that the world might be convinced of His mission. Far 
from this being the case, is it not nearer the truth that the present 
condition of Christendom is the first excuse which is given for dis- 
belief in Christianity altogether? With the great mass of mankind— 
and by the nature of the case it must ever be so—belief rests upon 
the witness of others: ‘that which we have heard and seen, that 
declare we unto you’; but what becomes of the faith itself, if those 
who have to deliver it are not agreed among themselves as to what it 
is? It declines first into individual opinion, which a man may without 
blame accept or not as he thinks fit—that is the first stage ; and the 
next is, that it evaporates altogether. I say, then, that to acquiesce 
in divisions about religion is to acquiesce in what, to a greater or less 
degree, according to the subject with which it has to do, is destructive 
of religion altogether ; and that there can be no greater duty imposed 
upon all who believe that God has made a revelation to man, than to 
agree upon what that revelation is. It is the one condition upon 
which, in the long run, the maintenance of the truth depends. 
Indifference to union, then, if we really give ourselves the trouble 
to think of it, either means indifference to truth, or else is the result 
of a conviction that it is impossible for us to know what truth is, 
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which is only another name for agnosticism, 7.¢. the denial of revelation 
itself. As to the practical evils, positive and negative, which result 
from our religious divisions, they are too obvious to need much insist- 
ing upon. There is no good work, religious, social, or political, which 
they do not impede and hinder, There is hardly any object for the 
benefit of mankind, religious, social, and political, which would not 
rendered comparatively easy of accomplishment if our unhappy be 
divisions could be healed, and if it would please God to grant us the 
inestimable blessing of being all of one mind in the house of His 
Holy Church. 

In the sphere of religion you desire to convert some soul from 
sin, You tell it that since its Creator has for it, and as if there was 
no other in the world, humbled Himself to live as a man among 
men, and to die for its sake upon the Cross, there is nothing that 
cannot be forgiven it if it will but turn to God; and you are met by 
the answer, the excuse for putting off repentance: ‘ You say so; but 
many say that He was but a man, though the best of men; how can 
such an One save me from my sins?’ You see another, in face of 
the difficulties of life and the terrors of death, haunted by past sins 
and present weakness, seeking for help and peace. You speak to it 
of confession and absolution, of the, helps the Church has provided to 
keep it in the straight way in life and to fortify it in death; and 
again the divisions of Christendom, and the prejudices for which those 
divisions are responsible, rise up to block the way and hinder the 
gracious work which but for them might have been done in and for 
that soul. 

You see another, whose heart is yearning after God, but whose 
religion gives it no peace or satisfaction. You desire to tell it of the 
bread sweeter than honey, of the chalice Christ has mingled for His 
own, of the ever-present victim, the Lamb as it had been slain, and 
the abiding sacrifice which all may join in offering ; and you are met 
with a blank denial, and with the assertion that Christ is not here, but 
far away in heaven, inaccessible to men. Again, it may be that 
Death has passed by—death in all the hurry and excitement of life, 
with no time for preparation, and with the record of a life which 
cannot be recalled without dread ; and you would fain speak of all the 
mutual help and intercession which subsists between the living and 
the dead in Christ ; and again the negations and doubts bred of the 
disputes and divisions of Christendom forbid the realisation of the 
truth that what we would have done for a soul in life is not barred 
by death, and that, freed from the limitations of the flesh, those we 
call dead are nearer to us in their changed life within the veil than 
they were when on earth and separated from us by the conditions of 
time and place. 

But it is not merely in matters directly concerned with religion 
that disunion is so calamitous. Only consider its effect upon the 
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religious education of the country. The whole of the difficulties and 
controversies which at present beset the cause of religious education 
are due to it. Consider, again, the administration of our workhouses 
—what many of them are, and what they might be ; the need of com- 
munities of men and women to grapple with -the active evils and 
misery of our large towns; the indifference and the sluggishness of 
our rural districts; the waste of money which is directly due to our 
divisions; the comparative failures of missionary enterprise; the 
fact that, after 1,900 years of Christianity, the greater part of the 
world is still unconverted ; the alienation from all religious influence 
of the great masses of our population ; the comparatively low standard 
of life in which the Christian world is content to acquiesce ; the little 
hold the supernatural has upon many lives—and say whether for 
these, and numberless other evils, the divisions of Christendom, and 
the results which those divisions have produced, are not largely 
responsible. 

Again, think what might not be done by a reunited Christendom, 
and the force which such a fact would give to compose upon Christian 
principles those differences between labour and capital which 
threaten the ruin of the country and of all classes. We hear much 
of a new Socialism, which is looked upon by some as the regenera- 
tor of the world that is to be, by others as likely to produce 
nothing but disappointment and disaster. With what compara- 
tive calmness should we survey the future if we saw a reunited 
Christendom, strong and competent to deal with all such questions, 
and to guide them into the paths of truth and safety! Is it necessary 
that Europe should be converted into an armed camp, that nations 
should be ground down by taxation to support armaments of which 
the best that we can wish for them is that they should ever remain 
useless and unemployed? Are religious questions to complicate for 
ever the difficulties in the East, and to render it more impossible than 
it otherwise might be to do something for the Christian populations 
under Mahomedan domination ? 

There is no such link as a common faith. Only the other day the 
greetings between England and America elicited by the memories 
of Christmas Day, and the sense of a common origin, did much to 
promote peace and concord. What might not be hoped for if the 
nations of Europe could once more be united in the bond of a common 
faith ! 

Is the growing unity which is the result of improved facilities of 
communication, and for which the railways and the telegraph are so 
largely responsible, to find no counterpart in the spiritual world? 
Are international associations for secular purposes to be welcomed 
with joy, and every effort to renew the ancient links of religious sym- 
pathy and fellowship to be scouted and condemned? Surely it 
ought not so to be. Surely we ought all to have at heart at: 
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least the desire for such a renewal of the peace of the Christian 
world, and, with the desire, the determination to leave nothing 
undone, so far as in us-lies, to promote its realisation. 

And here Itouch upon what-I believe to be the real reason why so 
many who yield to none in their desire for the peace and concord of 
the followers of Christ are in practice so lukewarm and indifferent, 
sometimes even hostile, to any attempt to bring it about. They say 
such union is impossible, that it is outside the range of practical 
politics, that it is utopian, that it is a dream, or that it involves the 
compromise of essential truth ; that he must be sanguine indeed who 
believes that, on one side, the separated Protestant communions of 
the world are ever likely to come back to the ancient creeds of Christ- 
endom, or that, on the other, the Roman Church will ever contemplate 
the reunion of Christendom, except on terms of an.absolute submis- 
sion to herself, inconsistent with principles held alike by the Church 
of England and the ancient Churches of the East. 

In regard to the Nonconformist bodies in England, I believe that 
if Churchmen in England were sufficiently true to their own princi- 
ples to be able to deal boldly and fearlessly with what is essential 
and what is non-essential ; if they would realise that because we be- 
lieve grace is given in the sacraments of the Church we need not 
therefore deny the working of God by and through means which 
to us seem to fall short of the terms of Christ’s institution, but 
merely to ask that for the sake of peace and unity those who are so 
circumstanced would take steps to legitimatise their position and 
make it secure from our point of view as well as from their own, much 
might be done. It is not retractations in regard to the past, but affir- 
mations in regard to the present, that are wanted. 

Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, not long ago, preached a noble 
sermon on this point and well indicated the spirit in which such a 
subject ought to be treated. What is wanted is that all pride and 
self-assertion, everything but a desire for peace and truth, should be 
put away on both sides, and that, mutatis mutandis, and allowing 
for the essential differences between the two cases, we should make 
the sort of approaches to our Nonconformist brethren in England, and 
treat them in the same spirit, that we should wish‘our Roman brethren 
to adopt towards us. 

We want a little imagination on both sides, to put ourselves in 
the position of others, and to see how different the same things may 
appear to those who approach them from opposite points of view, to 
find out the real sense in which words are used, and to see if those 
phrases which at first sight appear to be the most unorthodox are not, 
after all, susceptible of an orthodox meaning. Let'me give an illus- 
tration. 

In the Gorham controversy, Mr. Goode, afterwards Dean of Ripon, 


said: ‘ The great and all-important doctrine to be contended for is, 
Vou, XXXIX—No. 231 3M 
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that an adult is not necessarily in a state of spiritual regeneration 
because he was baptised as an infant.’ Could anything sound more 
heterodox than this? But, if Mr. Goode meant, as he probably did, 
that an adult who has been baptised is not necessarily in a state of 
grace, and may require a solid and entire conversion, notwithstanding 
the gift of God in baptism, what Christian instructed in the faith 
would contend with him ? 

In regard to reunion with Rome (and the following remarks, 
mutatis mutandis, apply equally well to the question of reunion 
with the Orthodox Eastern Church), I cannot believe that it is as 
difficult as it is thought by some. In one sense, if we dwell on 
the ignorance and prejudices which so largely exist on both sides, 
it seems impossible to entertain much hope. But, on the other 
hand, it is just the amount of ignorance and prejudice which 
encumbers the question that makes it possible to hope for the best 
and largest results, if both sides could once be induced to seriously 
consider the subject. 

The greater the amount of misunderstanding, the greater hope 
there is of what may be effected by explanations; and it is just 
because so much is claimed on both sides over and above what is 
strictly de fide that, given a real desire for peace, a determination 
on both sides to allow the widest possible latitude in regard to all 
that was not strictly of obligation, a recognition on one side that we 
may believe much to be true which it is not necessary to insist upon 
as terms of communion, with a corresponding recognition on the 
other that we are not bound to object to much which others may 
believe and do because it does not dommend itself to us—I believe 
there ismuch more hope of reunion than some people appear to think. 

Let me, for the sake of giving point to this discussion, give an 
illustration of what I mean in three crucial instances ; not as intend- 
ing that the remarks I offer are solutions of the difficulties attaching to 
the points in question, but merely in order to show that there may be a 
possibility of explanation of many of what are supposed to be the 
great difficulties that stand in the way of reunion, and therefore that 
a duty is imposed upon us of attempting them. 

Take the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin, which is matter always brought forward in certain quarters 
when reunion is mentioned. To suppose that it pleased God, in 
view of the merits of her Son, to extend to His blessed Mother in a 
greater degree the same grace which we know from the words of the 
Scripture it pleased Him to confer on St. John the Baptist, is surely 
not a proposition which of itself need alarm anyone. St. John 
Baptist, we are told, was full of the Holy Ghost from his mother’s 
womb. Is there, in the light of that fact, any difficulty in believing 
that the Blessed Virgin Mary may, by God’s grace, have been filled 
with the Holy Ghost from the moment of her conception ? 
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No doubt the difficulty of the authority to impose such a belief 
remains; but even here a Church which has imposed thirty-nine 
Articles, containing a variety of propositions outside the Creeds, on 
her clergy, as statements not to be contradicted, need surely not scruple 
for the sake of peace to acquiesce in a doctrine which can claim the 
support of so large a portion of the Western Church. 

Take, again, the doctrine of Transubstantiation and the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. Why is it necessary to insist on fastening upon Rome 
interpretations of those doctrines opposed to the teaching of the Church 
of England when there are others which can be reconciled with it? 

There was a careful statement of the doctrine of the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice in the Tablet two years ago! which, I will venture 
to say, no English theologian would deny. It is, in fact, identical 
with the doctrine laid down by the present Bishop of Salisbury in a 
recent letter to the Archbishop of Utrecht ; with that put forward by 
Father Puller, the author of The Primitive Saints and the See of 
Rome, in three articles which have recently appeared in the Revue 
Anglo-Romaine, to which the Archbishop of York has given his 
imprimatur, and which French theologians have pronounced perfectly 
orthodox ; and with that asserted by the late Dr. Milligan, whose 
death has been so great a loss not only to the Established Church of 
Scotland, but to the Church generally, in his admirable work on The 


Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood of Our Lord. 


1 ‘If the principle of Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus is not to be interpreted by Pro- 
testant presuppositions that even “invincible” ignorance is culpable, still less is the 
theological use of the word Sacrifice, which is, of course, based on its older meaning, 
to be interpreted ew post facto by subsequent modern colloquialisms. In liturgical 
sacrifice, it is true, self-sacrifice was often involved. A Hebrew, one of the common 
people, who offered a lamb for a sin-offering, thereby deprived himself of its posses- 
sion, and in this there might be a very real self-sacrifice if he was poor; but in many 
cases there was no appreciable self-denial, and the sacrifice was a sacrifice whether 
the difficulty or pain entered in or not, so that self-sacrifice was not included in the 
connotation of the words by which sacrifice was anciently expressed. The Hebrew 
Zebhah, the Greek @bw, Sé(w, iepetw, Epdw, woiéw, and xmodw, and the Latin sacrificium 
«from sacrificwre, i.e. sacrum facere), hostia—the sacrifice offered, according to the 
Roman antiquary, Servius, before engaging battle with the hostes—and victima, 
have etymologically nothing to do with self-sacrifice, effort, or pain; and when 
“sacrifice” is used metaphorically in the Old and the New Testament the point of 
comparison is the efficacy, and not—at least directly—the self-abnegation which is- 
so often involved in meritorious actions. At the same time, the Eucharistic sacrifice 
is effortless and painless only if it be viewed apart from the sacrifice of Calvary, 
from which, if it were separated, it would not be a sacrifice at all. But in both the 
res oblata, the thing offered, is the same; and as to the actus offerendi, or act of 
offering, it is in the typical Mosaic law composed of three parts or phases: (1) the 
dedication of the oblation by the laying on of hands, which was a presenting or 
offering of it to Jehovah, when considered in relation with what was to follow; (2) 
the actual immolation, which was sacrificial, not necessarily in itself, but in connec- 
tion with what had gone before and what was to come after; and (3) the liturgical 
pleading of the res oblata, the symbolical bringing of it before Jehovah as a zicarén, 
pynueiov, or memorial, by the sprinkling of the blood and the consuming and ascend- 
ing in the fire of the altar. These three, taken together, constituted the total com- 
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In regard to transubstantiation, there is a statement of the doctrine 
by Cardinal Manning, to be found on p. 31, vol. ii. of his Life, recently 
published, which differs absolutely in nothing from the doctrine of 
the Real Presence as taught by accredited English divines.? 

If theologians like Dr. Pusey, Bishop Forbes, and Mr. Keble have 
felt that the doctrines of the Council of Trent and our own formu- 
laries are not irreconcilable, surely it is a duty to see how far they 
ean be reconciled ; and if it is said that the Vatican. Council has 
destroyed the possibility of agreement, I do not deny that it has 
made a change, but the question is, whether it has made such a 
change as makes all negotiations impossible. 

I will venture to give reasons why I think it has not. 

In the first place, it is being made clearer every day that the 
results of the Vatican Council were not quite what infallibilists or 


posite act of sacrifice. Each was sacrificial in its relation to the others; so that the 
Eucharistic sacrifice, in which, as corresponding to the third stage, there is per se no 
pain or effort, as in the first and second, is called a relative and a commemorative 
‘ sacrifice’ ( Tablet, July 28, 1894. Art. ‘ Anglicans on Holy Scripture ’). 

2+}, The Councilof Trent says that our Lord’s humanity, secundum naturalem 
existendi modum, i.e. in its proper dimensions, &c., is at the right hand of God 
only. 

‘2. The Church therefore distinguishes natwral presence from supernatural or 
sacramental preseuce. 

‘ Of the modes of this sacramental presence it defines nothing. It is supernatural. 

‘3. The presence, being supernatural, is nota subject of natural criteria or natural 
operations. 

‘4. Within the sphere of natural phenomena and effects there is no change in the 
consecrated elements. 

* But a change does take place in a sphere into which no natural criteria, such as 
sense, can penetrate. 

‘Of this we are assured by the words of Revelation, “ Hve est,” kc. The Church is 
concerned only to affirm this supernatural fact, as Vasquez says *‘ ut sint cera Christi 
verba.” Beyond this affirmation the Church affirms nothing. 

‘5. It has no jurisdiction in science or philosophy. The office of the Church is 
Divine and unerring within the sphere of the original revelation. 

‘But ontology and metaphysics are no part of it. 

‘ There are many philosophies about “ matter” and “ substance,” &c., but none are 
authoritative. They are many because no one has been defined. .. .’ (Letter to 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, vol. ii. of Life, p. 31.) 

With this compare Cardinal Newman :—' The Catholic doctrine is as follows. 
Our Lord is in loco in heaven, not in the same sense in the Sacrament. He is present 
in the Sacrament only in substance, substantivé, and substance does not require or 
imply the occupation of place. But if place is excluded from the idea of the Sacra- 
mental Presence, therefore division or distance from heaven is excluded also, for 
distance implies a measurable interval, and such there cannot be except between 
places. Moreover, if the idea of distance is excluded, therefore is the idea of motion. 
Our Lord, then, neither descends from heaven upon our altars, nor moves when 
carried in procession. The visible species change their position, but He does not 
move. He is in the Holy Eucharist after the manner of a spirit. We do not know 
how; we have no parallel to the “how” in our experience. We can only say that 
He is present not according to the natural manner of bodies, but sacramentally. 
His Presence is substantial, spirit-wise, sacramental, an absolute mystery, not 
against reason, however, but against imagination, and must be received by faith.’ 
(Note, Via Media, ed. 1877, vol. ii. p. 221.) 
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anti-infallibilists thought at first. It was believed that the in- 
fallibility asserted for the Head of the Church was an infallibility 
separate from the Church. The Archbishop of St. Louis, recording 
Archbishop Manning’s speech at the Vatican Council, writes :— 
‘Nullum dubium de Pontificis infallibilitate personali, separata, et 
absoluta aut ipse (Archbishop Manning) habet, aut aliis ut habeant 
permittere velit. Eam doctrinam esse fidei asserit.’ Archbishop 
Manning’s comment on these words is ‘No doubt,’ but if the 
infallibility claimed for the Pope is not, as Cardinal Manning and 
Mr. W. G. Ward thought, separate from the Church, but the infalli- 
bility of the Head as spokesman of the mind of the Church, in regard 
to any point contained in the deposit of the faith, to ascertain which 
he was bound to take all necessary means, so that it is not the infal- 
libility of the Head as separate from the Episcopate, but of the Head in 
union with the Episcopate that is asserted by the Council, then, though 
I do not say that many and grave difficulties will not remain, I do say 
that they are not such as need preclude hope of fruitful negotia- 
tion. 

The Head, after consultation with the universal Episcopate, 
determining what is the tradition of the Church is one method of 
arriving at the truth, just as a council is another. How the truth is 
arrived at is a detail; the essential thing is that it should be the 
mind of the whole Church which is expressed in either case. A 
council derives its cecumenical character from universal consent ; so 
what is really the voice of the whole body, in whatever particular 
way it may utter its speech, is the voice of the Holy Ghost. In the 
first case it is expressed through the intervention of the Head, 
speaking for the body previously consulted ; in the second, through 
the Head and the Body speaking together. 

This, however, at least is certain—that if we think the claims of 
the Pope have been exaggerated, the surest way of restricting them 
within their proper limits is freely to concede all that, as primate of 
Christendom, he can historically claim; and on this point I am 
bound to say that I do not think English theologians as a rule are 
fair or just. They seem, for the most part, so afraid of the conse- 
quences of allowing a primacy by virtue of our Lord’s commission to 
St. Peter, that they weaken the real strength of their position by 
refusing to admit much which cannot in fairness or without special 
pleading be denied. 

If for one moment one may speak of oneself, it is just because I 
am so perfectly convinced that if we do not try to prove too much, 
and if we could content ourselves with remaining on the defensive, the 
position of the Church of England is inexpugnable, that I have no sort 
ef fear of trying to be perfectly just and candid in regard to Roman 
elaims on this subject, I would ask then whether, in the past, the dis- 
cussion of those claims has not, for the most part at least, turned on 
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the question of jurisdiction in the narrowest sense of the word—the 
jurisdiction, that is, of the Court of Rome. This jurisdiction, which in 
its most characteristic features originated with, and in, the false De- 
cretals, was what the English Convocations of 1534 had before them, and 
that upon this the whole controversy of the English Church in the six- 
teenth century turned, as, indeed, did that of the Gallican Church in 
the seventeenth. The Gallicans found, rightly, no doubt, the first 
origin of this jurisdiction in the Sardican Canon of Appeals ; therefore 
it was de jure ecclesiastico. But no one in England would deny (1) that 
long before the Council of Sardica the popes were invested with a 
primacy of a very large kind, which was, indeed, the reason for the 
appeal to Rome, first allowed at Sardica; and (2) that this primacy 
was something more than one of dignity or honour. It was, to use 
the widest possible term, a primacy of government, which might be 
expressed by the Latin term regimen, yet we cannot see that it 
involved an actual potestas. I should therefore venture to describe 
the Pope’s primacy as one of auctoritas. Further, it might be 
argued that this auctoritas of Rome has never been properly analysed 
by historians or theologians in reference to existing controversies, for 
the reason that they had been universally occupied with the later 
idea of Papal jurisdiction. The noteworthy fact about it, however, 
is that its origin cannot be traced to any act of the whole Church, 
which could be alleged as its source, jwre ecclesiastico. No doubt it 
may be referred to an ecclesiastical origin by force of custom, mos pro 
lege, but then the custom should be shown to have grown up gradually, 
or should be accounted for. In the absence of any such account of 
its origin, may it not reasonably be referred to Divine appointment—to 
an instruction originally committed to the Church by our Lord Him- 
self? The question then arises, whether any indications of such 
teaching are to be found in the New Testament. No direct assertion 
of it is found, and not a little which might seem to militate against 
it ; but, on the other hand, there is the special charge confided to 
St. Peter, which would certainly bear the interpretation of such a 
conception of wuctoritas. This, again, may have been transmissible, 
and may have been transmitted to the bishop whom St. Peter (no 
doubt with the concurrence of St. Paul) established at Rome, and to 
his successors. This is a reasonable, probable, though far from cer- 
tain, account of the origin of the Papal auctoritas which we find 
exerted in the earliest ages. Now, if the admission of this auctoritas 
would not in any way run counter to the divinely given potestas of 
the episcopate, and if such admission would help to bring the English 
Church into line with the rest of the West, is it not our duty to 
admit, as a probable opinion—as a basis at least for conference and 
discussion—its existence de jwre divino, and, as far as possible, to 
regulate our attitude in regard to the cause of reunion and the claims 
of the Roman Church accordingly. 


—————— lo ll 
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If such an attitude on the Anglican side could elicit statements 
on the part of Roman theologians to the effect that such terms as 
auctoritas and regimen could be accepted, provided the former was 
not too much qualified by, and put into opposition to, potestas ; that 
while history showed the Popes had from the earliest times, and 
in reference to every sort of subject, always claimed authority to 
intervene wherever the good of the Church seemed to require it (a 
statement hardly differing from that in a recently published letter of 
Dean Church, in which he speaks of the time when ‘the Pope, and 
he only, could represent the spiritual power with any reality, when 
everyone assumed that the Pope was the rightful organ of the 
Church—that her power was gathered up in him’), the exercise of 
such authority, and its extent in practice, depended on circumstances 
and had varied from time to time ; that, in the same way, the conse- 
quences of being in opposition to the Holy See would vary with the 
circumstances of each case ; that obviously, if our Lord had instituted 
a primacy and a visible centre of unity for His Church, Churches out 
of visible communion with that centre could not be said to be in a 
normal condition ; but that, on the other hand, to say that a Church 
like the Church of England, with its history, position, and in view of 
all the circumstances attaching to its particular case, was cut off from 
sacramental grace, and that the sacramental channels were dried up 
by reason of its separation from Rome, was a proposition which was 
absolutely false and contrary to all sound theology—we should 
have taken a great step in the direction of union, and inaugurated 
a line of action on both sides which could not fail to have the 
best and widest results. It would be one which would lead in 
the long run to such a change of attitude on the part of England 
and Rome as would almost necessarily be followed by such a tacit 
dropping of extreme claims on either side as would make reunion 
without any compromise of essential principle possible. Time in such 
cases, and amicable discussion, do wonders; men find their whole 
position and attitude insensibly changed without being aware of it. 
And if an illustration of the fact is required, no more signal one can 
be found than in the discussions now taking place in regard to the 
question of the validity of English orders. 

Roman theologians, chiefly through ignorance of the subject and 
the facts of the case, have been accustomed to make the most un- 
guarded assertions in respect to their invalidity ; they are beginning 
to see how much more the English Church has to say for herself on 
that subject than they had supposed. 

If those who are interested in the matter will refer to the recent 
numbers of the Revue Anglo-Komaine (to be had from the editor, 

17 Rue Cassette, Paris, or in England from Messrs J. Parker & Sons, 
Oxford), now being published every week, they will see how completely 
the whole grounds of the controversy are being changed, and how the 
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only difficulties ‘insisted upon are difficulties in connection with the 
form and intention of the Ordinal, which seem likely to be as susceptible 
of explanation and removal as those which have already been disposed of. 

One thing, however, is essential if we wish for reunion: the 
Church of England must be true to its own principles. There is a 
class of Anglican divines, as is well pointed out in Dr. Pusey’s Life, 
who seem unable to understand that the appeal made by the Church 
of England to antiquity and to the general consent of the Fathers is 
to be taken seriously. They seem to maintain that the ideas of 
the Reformers concerning antiquity are practically final, and that to 
differ from them is to be disloyal to the Church of England. They 
are willing to agree with the Fathers as long as they are in agree- 
ment with the Reformers of the sixteenth century, but insist that 
Anglican silence involves a prohibition of primitive doctrine and 
practice. 

Dr. Pusey, on the other hand, whose unflinching loyalty to the 
Church of England none will question, consistently maintained that 
such silence was to be interpreted by the appeal of the Reformers to 
antiquity and the consent of the Fathers ; and in regard to two matters 
which have an important bearing upon the question of reunion both 
with the East and the West:—(1) The doctrine of a process of 
purification after death, to shorten which prayers are available ; 
(2) The intercession of the Saints, and the practice of some 
Invocation of them by those on earth—he unhesitatingly declared in 
reference to the first, that it was a doctrine which was to be found in 
the teaching of the early Church, which could claim very high 
authority, and which he could not deny; while in regard to the 
second he asserted no less distinctly that some invocation of saints 
was largely practised by the early Church, and was nowhere blamed 
by those in early times, to whose teaching the Church of England 
was accustomed to refer. 

No one, in fact, really disputes that prayers for the dead, and the 
practice of appealing to the Saints to help us by their prayers and 
intercessions before the throne of God, can claim the sanction and 
authority of the whole Church from very early times ; and if so, it 
follows, as Dr. Pusey pointed out, that if our appeal to antiquity and 
catholic consent means anything at all, it means at least the recogni- 
tion of such practices as permissible. ‘ Abusus non tollit usum,’ ‘a 
laudable practice of the whole Church of Christ’ is not to be ‘ secretly 
struck at’ and done away with because in certain cases, or even in 
many cases, it may have been abused. 

If members of the Church of England would but honestly ask 
themselves what difference it would make to themselves if the words 
‘I believe in the communion of saints’ were struck out of the Creed, 
they would perhaps realise more than many of them seem to do how 
much has been lost by our neglect in these matters. 
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I do not wish to emphasise these points, but I do wish, in 
connection with them, to emphasise the fact that we cannot play fast 
and loose with Catholic consent, doctrines, and laudable practices of 
the whole Church of Christ. 

If prayers for the dead, the offering of the Holy Eucharist on their 
behalf, reservation of the Eucharist forthe sick, invocation of saintssuch 
as is involved in and limited by the ‘ Ora pro nobis,’ are such practices, 
although as a fact they are wholly omitted or very inadequately 
taught in the Book of Common Prayer, silence in such a case is not 
tantamount to condemnation. 

Considerations such as these all point to the same conclusion : 
they demonstrate the paramount need, in the interests of peace, of 
friendly conferences between English and Roman theologians on all 
these subjects. Such conferences indeed ought to be held ; they might 
be productive of the greatest good, they could imperil nothing. Till we 
meet face to face we shall never know how small the obstacles really 
are which seem so large at a distance. Such conferences could not 
fail at least to prepare the way for future reconciliation. Why should 
we be afraid of the difficulties which may attach to any such proposals ? 
Nothing great is to be won without some risk. Is there any cause so 
worthy of risk as this? What is wanted is the imaginative impulse 
which will set all hearts and wills in motion to desire and labour for 
peace. 

There are three classes of persons in England whose co-operation 
on behalf of the great work of reunion is specially needed. Will 
they allow me to address myself to each of them ? There are, first, the 
Nonconformist bodies—such of them, at least, as those whose heart is in 
religion, and not in politics. What, I would ask, is the end which you 
propose to yourselves? It is not enough to convert souls to God : 
they must be built up and preserved in the faith. Souls in the first 
moment of their conversion may not inquire too closely into the 
methods by which they have been turned towards God ; but later on 
you will have to guide and protect them through the temptations of 
life, and will you not be able to do so just in proportion as you can 
supply them with the helps which the system of the Church provides, 
where that system is properly carried out? What system can be so 
good as that which our Lord has Himself instituted ? Have you the 
same hold that you once had over the younger members of your con- 
gregations? You will not say that the interpretation of the Bible is 
to be entrusted to the will and the intelligence of each separate 
individual, but to the illuminated wisdom of the whole Christian 
body. Is there any doubt what the Bible, so interpreted, will teach you 
as to the duty of striving for the unity of the Christian family ? and 
can you on any other principles provide yourselves with the means 
for repelling the attacks which unbelief is making upon all that you 
hold most dear? You have been in the forefront in many a noble 
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cause. Do not refuse your assistance to the noblest cause of all, but 
bring your help to the work, and say, ‘ We too will assist in build- 
ing again the walls of Jerusalem.’ 

And then, may I turn to the bishops of the Roman Communion 
in England. To them I would venture to say, You are the heads of 
a body which may well be proud of its history and traditions. 
It is a body which exhibits in its doctrines and practice—qualifi- 
cations and reservations being put for the moment on one side 
—the faith and discipline, in their most unchanged form, which 
have not only covered England with those great cathedrals which 
are the glories of the land, but have produced the highest and the 
most frequent examples of that entire self-sacrifice which knows 
nothing so good here below as to suffer for Christ and with Christ. 
You represent those who have never ceased to bear witness to the 
reality of the abiding Presence, which, in the sacrament of the altar, 
God vouchsafes to the children of men. You are in visible com- 
munion with the Roman See, the history of which may be said to be 
the history of the Church herself. You are knit by a thousand links 
with the past. For the sake of that past you have suffered manifold 
persecutions. You have seen the externals of religion rejected, the 
altars on which the holy mysteries used to be celebrated broken 
down and destroyed, and the holy mysteries themselves too fre- 
quently despised and neglected. You represent those—I will not 
now discuss how far political complications and the mistakes of 
ecclesiastical authority abroad are responsible for the fact—who have 
been exposed to much persecution, who have seen the faith their 
fathers professed proscribed, their priests put to death, and them- 
selves, till comparatively recent times, exposed to the influence of 
laws which subjected them to every kind of hardship and injustice. 
Nay more—and this has been the hardest thing of all—you have 
seen others, who have seemed to you to have no right to the title, 
claiming your name and your place, and asserting that all along 
they have been the real representatives of Catholic tradition and the 
upholders of the doctrines that you believed to be your exclusive 
possession, and on behalf of which you had suffered so much. What, 
then, will be your attitude in the face of such recollections ? Will you 
dwell on them exclusively ? Will you allow them so to influence your 
mental horizon as to make you incapable of any other attitude than 
one of uncompromising hostility to the Anglican Communion? Will 
you say that the present movement in the Anglican Church, although 
it has gradually affected almost every department of its life—although 
it has, to a great extent, at least, vindicated its freedom against 
the intrusions of the civil power in spiritual matters, restored its 
synods, revived its doctrine, recovered its ritual, given birth to 
innumerable works of charity, guilds, societies, and organisations of 
all sorts for the relief of distress, invigorated missionary efforts, 
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erected new Sees at home and abroad, built and restored churches 
throughout the length and breadth of the country, founded hospitals, 
inspired vocations to the religious life, created communities of men 
and women which are spreading themselves not only in England, 
but in India, Africa, and America—is all as nothing, and useful only 
so far as it dispels prejudice and prepares the way for individual con- 
versions—beyond that, its effect is only evil if it has the result of 
keeping souls outside the Church ? Will you insist that there is no 
real desire for reunion in England ; that those who wish for it are buta 
fraction of a party ; that the Anglican episcopate is hostile as a whole ; 
that were it otherwise the intervention of Parliament would be neces- 
sary before any steps could be taken in the direction of peace, and that 
to suppose that Parliament and the great mass of the English people 
would ever consider proposals for peace with Rome is to encourage a 
hope which is absolutely illusory? Will you urge the folly of sacri- 
ficing the reality by grasping at a shadow, and will you insist that all 
that can be hoped for in regard to England is the gradual growth of 
Catholic principles on one side, and the gradual enfeeblement of the 
Church of England as a body on the other ?—that this will mean 
individual conversions in increasing numbers in the present, and in 
the future, in view of the break-up which sooner or later is inevitable, 
the survival of the Catholic and Roman Church as the residuary legatee 
of the Anglican Communion? It is true this will not involve the 
return of England as a whole to Catholic unity, but it is the only way 
in which any considerable increase to the Roman Church is likely to 
be obtained. Is this what you believe, and:to what you look? It is 
a view which is simple, and it has the merit of being easily under- 
stood, but the question is, whether it is the only view which is 
compatible with the facts of the case; and if not, whether it is the true 
one, and whether there is not another, which historial research and 
the diminution of ignorance and prejudice is making more and 
more probable, and which is daily receiving confirmation from 
the facts of personal experience. Further, does not this latter view, 
if it can be sustained, involve possibilities which might produce 
results far greater and more important than any which can be imagined 
as being produced in any other way ? 

Does separation from the Holy See, under all circumstances, dry 
up the channels of sacramental grace? Was there not much in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to excuse the separation of England 
from the Holy See? Is it possible to judge fairly of what occurred 
under Henry the Eighth apart from the history of the Councils of 
Constance and Basle and the attitude taken up by the Church of 
France at the time of the Pragmatic sanction? Can the action of 
Elizabeth be dissociated from that of Henry the Eighth, any more 

than his from the events of the preceding century? Can the ecclesi- 
astical history of Elizabeth’s reign, with the consequences resulting 
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from it, be disentangled from the question involved in that of her 
legitimacy, and the political and ecclesiastical complications which 
that question carried with it? If Cardinal Manning was able to say 
that England was lost by the mistaken policy of the popes in the 
sixteenth century, is it fair to put all the consequences of the schism 
on England ? 

Is it necessary always to insist on the worst construction which 
can be put on ecclesiastical documents and formularies, instead of 
welcoming any interpretation, if such is at all possible, which makes 
them susceptible of an orthodox interpretation ? For example, when 
Cranmer and others seem to deny any real sacrifice in the Holy 
Eucharist, as being inconsistent with the all-sufficiency of our Lord’s 
sacrifice on the Cross, is it necessary to insist that such a statement 
is equivalent to a denial of a sacrifice in the Eucharist which is not 
inconsistent with the truth they were concerned to maintain; or to 
single out a meaning of the word sacrifice which it does not 
necessarily involve, and which only serves still further to confuse the 
question ? Is it fair to read into the past the ideas of the present, 
and to ignore the fact that phrases might have seemed comparatively 
harmless, when originally employed, which subsequent events have 
associated with a very different meaning? I know well that the 
Head of the Roman hierarchy in England would willingly give his 
life, if by so doing he believed that he could bring England back into 
Catholic unity. Will he not consent, by the example of a noble for- 
giveness of all the injuries of the past, to set an example which shall 
attract all hearts to desire that unity, the need of which becomes 
every day more apparent ? In this connection it is impossible not to 
recall the noble words of Cardinal Wiseman. In a letter to Lord 
Shrewsbury about the year 1845 he writes as follows: 


That the return of this country, through its Established Church, to Catholic 
unity would put an end to religious dissent and interior feud I feel no doubt. . . . 
Error would melt away before the attractiveness of the faith. . . . All should 
pray for the accomplishment of this noble end. . . . Every sincere follower of 
Anglican principles must acknowledge that, if possible, there ought to be unity 
among Christians, and that it is a violent state of the Church to have its parts 
separated and kept asunder. It must be a matter of regret to any such that cir- 
cumstances should haye led to such a condition of things, and there must be a 
wish, based upon principle, that the time may come when, these circumstances 
having ceased, that condition may be altered and the religious unity which existed 
in primitive times be restored. . . . It has been demonstrated that such interpre- 
tations may be given to the most difficult Articles as will strip them of all contra- 
diction with the Tridentine decrees. No doubt difficulties will arise ; the Enemy 
of Souls will not allow an end to disunion without strong efforts to prevent it ; 
but the Ark of God is preparing for the storm, and calling on all who are on the 
Lord’s side to range themselves in battle array. . . . Rome might say to England, 
You share in common with myself the attacks of our common foe. This is for 
your honour. Your strength is thrown away on isolation. Join me in repairing 
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my fences against the foe. Your return will be like health to the feeble and 
strength to the faint. You will be welcomed with gladness and rejoiced over 
with singing. 

Lastly, there is the Episcopate of the English Church. Will they 
allow me to say, with all that respect and devotion which it is my 
duty and pleasure to render to them, that, without dissimulating the 
difficulties in the way of peace, and while insisting on the need of 
patience, prudence, and the necessity of not provoking fresh divisions 
at home whilst seeking for reunion abroad, there is a great need that 
English authorities should make it clear that a wide desire for union 
does exist amongst members of the Church of England, that we do 
recognise the present position of Christendom to be abnormal, and 
contrary to what our Lord intended for His Church, and that we are 
honestly anxious and prepared to consider points of difference from 
other standpoints than our own? Were the Roman authorities con- 
vinced that the English Church really desired peace and union on 
the basis of the faith of the undivided Church, and that its theo- 
logians, without distinction of party, were prepared to consider 
favourably any explanations which might be offered, in order to see 
if reunion might not be eventually possible without any sacrifice of 
principle on either side, I believe that an enormous step in the direc- 
tion of peace would have been taken. The obstacles in the way of 
all attempts in the direction of union would be enormously lessened 
if both sides could be convinced, first, of each other’s sincerity in 
wishing to arrive at an agreement, and, in the next place, that the 
agreement contemplated was not a mere alliance, or a federation of 
independent Churches professing divergent creeds, but a union 
founded upon the profession of the one faith, with only such differ- 
ences in regard to matters of discipline and practice as might rightly 
be acquiesced in. It is not an unreal affectation of union, arrived at 
by compromise and by ignoring crucial differences, that we desire, 
but the revelation to the world of that unity in which the Lord 
founded the Church, and in which she abides one throughout all ages. 

It cannot be our wisdom to play into the hands of all those who 
may desire, for various reasons, to discourage the movement by stand- 
ing aloof, saying that union is impossible, and insisting upon all that 
makes it difficult. On the contrary, it should surely be our endeavour 
to go as far as we can in the opposite direction—to show that we are 
sincerely anxious to be true to the teaching of the undivided Church 
and our own Western tradition ; not, indeed, even for the sake of 
union, to be indifferent to truth, or to be careless about throwing away 
advantages which seem to have been providentially given to us for re- 
conciling the claims of reason and faith ; neither to be in such haste as 
to run the risk of not carrying the great mass of Church opinion with 
us ; but, subject to these ‘considerations, to make it clear how earnestly 
we also desire peace, how small all personal sacrifices would seem 
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which should ensure it, and how ready we should be to enter into 
such personal conferences, undertaken by representativss of both 
sides, as might lead to the removal of misunderstandings, and at least 
to prepare the way for that eventual reunion which is so absolutely 
necessary for the welfare of the cause which all Christians have at 
heart. 

There can be no sort of doubt, after the letter from Cardinal Ram- 
polla published in the Revue Anglo-Romaine of the 1st of February, 
of the sentiments entertained by Leo the Thirteenth on this subject. 
‘It is impossible,’ the Cardinal writes, ‘to exaggerate the earnest 
desire entertained by the Pope to promote the peace and unity of the 
Christian family.’ ‘Certainly,’ the Cardinal adds, ‘the Pope would 
grudge no pains, no thought, no labour in such a cause. Nor can 
there be the slightest doubt as to the cordiality of the welcome which 
he would give to any proposals for a friendly exchange of ideas which 
might smooth and prepare the way for so happy a result.’ 

Who, indeed, can doubt it after the action of the Pope in recently 
putting on the Commission now sitting at Rome to investigate the 
validity of English orders the Abbé Duchesne, Monsignor Gasparri, 
the Padre de Augustinis, and Father Scannell, who have all expressed 
themselves, in various degrees, favourable to the claims of the English 


Church, or after his own words, pronounced so lately as the 3rd of 
the present month ?— 


Anxious to do all in our power to inaugurate still greater schemes for the 
reunion of those members of the Christian family who, whether in East or West, 
are unhappily separated from us, our whole heart and soul goes out towards them 
in a sacred vision of peace. It is Christ the Redeemer Himself, to Whom are 
known the times and seasons propitious for such attempts, Who urges us forward. 
The love of Christ constrains us. It is He, the Good Shepherd, the Prince of the 
shepherds of His flock, Whose example we so earnestly desire to follow by striving 
each day, with increasing eagerness, to promote the accomplishment of the prayer 
which was the last bequest of His love. Although it may not be granted to us to 
see the complete realisation of our desires, we have the intimate conviction that 
at no distant period those desires will be realised, under the guidance of God over- 
ruling to that end all human affairs. For us it is no small thing to have been 
allowed to sow the seed of so blessed a peace. . . . And we pray from the bottom 
of our heart that it may please our Heavenly Father of His infinite mercy to allow 
nothing to interfere with the work we have set ourselves to accomplish, or to mar 
the peaceful development of His own kingdom upon earth. 


Will not the rulers of the English Church be inspired by such 
words, coming from one so close to the confines of another world, 
and, by claiming their share in the blessings promised to the peace- 
makers, allow Leo the Thirteenth, before his departure hence, to see 
some fruit of his earnest prayers and persevering efforts on behalf of 


the peace of the Church and the welfare of the kingdom of God upon 
earth ? 


HALiFrax. 





A NOTE ON ‘SCENES IN A BARRACK SCHOOL 


I am not concerned with the ‘Scenes’ which, in the Nineteenth Century for March, 
Mr. H. W. Nevinson has sketched as typical of child-life in the Metropolitan Poor 
Law Schools. A little further acquaintance with boys and girls who have been 
brought up in these schools might have modified his impressions. But the last 
paragraphs in his paper I feel called upon to notice for the sake of many hundreds 
of young women and girls who cannot speak for themselves and who will suffer in 
consequence of his attack on their good name, though they may not know from 
whom the injury comes. 

Readers of the Review will remember that Mr. Nevinson ends his sketch of 
‘ Alfred’ and ‘ Lizzie’ by showing that the former at fifteen years of age is fit for 
no employment better than that of ‘ pushing a truck for an oilman in the Isle of 
Dogs at a shilling a day’; while of ‘ Lizzie’ at the same age he says: ‘ A society 
of thoughtful and energetic ladies will spend much time and money in placing her 
out in service at 6/. a year. And, as the pious lady said to herself when she wrote 
out a good character for her servant, God help the poor mistress who gets her! 
But in all countries there is a constant demand of one kind or another for pretty 
girls, even for the foster-children of the State.’ I protest against this insinuation, 
Acquaintance with facts easily ascertained would have saved Mr. Nevinson from 
making it. The career of every girl placed out by Metropolitan Boards of Guardians 
from their schools for many years past has been carefully watched and chronicled, 
and reports of it have been annually sent to the respective Boards for five years 
after each girl has left the school, with the exception of those girls (comparatively 
asmall number) who have been unavoidably lost sight of before they reach the 
age of twenty. The whole bulky mass of evidence is readily accessible, and is a 
triumphant refutation of the charge that girls from Poor Law Schools are not likely 
to lead honest lives. Less than one per cent. of the whole number do otherwise. 

The ‘society of thoughtful and energetic ladies’ are happy to find that their 
charges as a rule do well in domestic service, that they are more sought after by 
mistresses than the young girls of the same rank of life who enter service from 
their own homes, and that they are apparently as successful as the latter in rising 
to the higher ranks of service. No one who was present at the great gathering of 
Poor Law School girls and others in the Albert Hall last July could doubt that 
the Schools and the Society which receives the girls into its care when they leave 
school are together able to deliver them from pauperism and set them well on the 
road to a life of self-respect and industry. The Hall on that occasion was bright 
with the eager, pretty, intelligent faces of thousands of girls, and H.R.H. the 
Princess Christian distributed medals to about fifteen hundred for approved service 
in one family for periods ranging from sixteen years to one year. 

Evidence is before the world also from another quarter which shows that Mr. 
Nevinson is mistaken in thinking that either boys or girls brought up in Poor 
Law Schools drop readily back into destitution and pauperism. A census was 
taken of the inmates of the Metropolitan workhouses and infirmaries on the 29th 
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of September 1894, by order of Mr. H. Lockwood, Local Government Board 
Inspector, which showed that, out of 42,500 paupers chargeable on that day, only 
330 had been brought up in Poor Law Schools ; and of these 330, 252 were 
chargeable on account of physical or mental infirmity only. 

By all means let us go on improving our Poor Law Schools; let us do away 
with them when we have discovered a better way of training the young; but in 
the meantime let us do justice to the good they effect. We shall then see more 
clearly how improvements can best be made. 

CATHERINE Scott, 
Hon. See. of the Metropolitan Association for 
Befriending Young Servants. 
18 Buckingham S&t., Strand, W. C. 
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